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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CATHOLIC JOURNALISM vs. RACE PREJUDICE 


O months ago in these col- 
umns I permitted myself some 
fairly vigorous remarks about the 
conquest of Ethiopia. I do not af- 
fect to be surprised that the expres- 
sion of my opinion upon that event 
has aroused opposition. But what 
does amaze me is the accusation 
made by some correspondents that 
Iam inspired by hatred of the Ital- 
ian people and of Italy. One indig- 
nant critic asks, “Do you forget all 
that Italy has done 
for civilization in the 
past?” The ques- 
tion is so inept as to be funny. By 
coincidence, on the day and at the 
hour that his letter arrived I was 
giving a talk that was largely a 
eulogy of what Italy had done for 
the intellectual and cultural ad- 
of the human race. To em- 
phasize the irony of the situation, I 
say (I hope without indiscre- 
tion) that I have sometimes had to 
the Italian people against the 

s of Romans. For, as every 
who moves around in 

when you speak with a 


Anti-Italy? 


just as likely as not he will use 
some opprobrious epithet of the 
Sicilians and the Neapolitans, for 
the same reason presumably that 
certain Jews of the higher classes 
refer to some of their brethren 
as “kikes.” On such occasions I 
have made bold to remind the Ro- 
mans that Thomas Aquinas was 
born in the kingdom of Naples and 
that he was dubbed, 

perhaps, by Romans Lalian ’ 
and certainly by Saints and 
Germans, “thedumb Heroes 

ox from Sicily.” 

Alphonsus Liguori, another noble- 
man by blood and by virtue, was 
also a Neapolitan. In our own lit- 
tle religious society, that of the 
Paulist Fathers, since we have no 
canonized saints of our own, we 
have adopted certain heavenly pa- 
trons. After St. Paul, we revere 
especially St. Alphonsus, and with 
him an Italian from another prov- 
ince, St. Philip Neri. Further, 
amongst my own personal favorite 
saints, I. admire and venerate he- 
yond all measure St. Catherine of 
Siena. Above all other popes, an- 
cient, medieval, modern, I admire 





and love Gregory the Great, a Ro- 
man. Of those who cannot be 
called saints but none the less are 
great moral heroes, no one stands 


higher in my esteem than Savofia- 


rola, and I never cease to marvel at 


and 


* atile rad of Michel-, 


ow many times I have 
glorified these and 
other Italians to the 
top of my own lim- 
ited oratorical pow- 
ers, my critics might learn from my 
patient hearers. As for St. Augus- 
tine—to all intents and purposes an 
Italian, though a native of North 
Africa—as Ben Jonson said of 
Shakespeare, I venerate him as 
much as any man may, this side 
idolatry.. I bring him into so many 
sermons and lectures that I am told 
L have an “Augustine complex.” 
So it. strikes me as ludicrous— 
nothing less—that because I don’t 
like Mussolini, Iam accused of be- 
ing anti-Italian. One might as well 
say that because I abhor James 
Joyce, and George Moore and fre- 
quently take a healthy swat at Ber- 
nard Shaw, I am anti-Irish; or that 
because I detest the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell, I am anti-English. 
As. far as frank criticism and the 
expression of dislike is. concerned, 
lam sure I declare myself more fre- 
quently and more vigorously about 
America and Americans than al- 
most any others, not because I hate 
America but because I love and ad- 
mire the American ideal beyond all 
others and in consequence lament 
the more when the ideal is violated. 


angelo. 


My Own 
Favorites 


E is nothing dearer to my 

heart, after the defense of 
the Catholic faith .and morals, 
than the attack upon race preju- 


-line principle, “Nei-, 
either bond nor free,” 
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dice. I hope I am not making 
this explanation quite too personal, 
but I know of no man in my own 
limited sphere who 
has more ardently Racial 
preached the Pau- Amity and 
the Gospel 
Here. in 
New York City in the face of a rap- 
idly developing anti-Semitism, I 
have incurred the antipathy of a 
great many Jew-baiters and Jew- 
haters by preaching justice for the 
Jew. And from time to time I have 
brought down upon my head an 
avalanche of denunciation because 
I have championed the cause of the 
Negro. Add to this the fact that a 
hundred times or more in forums, 
at symposiums, at peace meetings 
I have denounced race prejudice as 
one of the causes—perhaps the first 
cause—of war, and you may under- 
stand why I have felt it necessary 
in this same place 

where my attack on Pardon 
the motives and the Ego 
methods of Musso- 

lini was printed, to disown utterly 
and with all possible emphasis the 
allegation that I am “anti-Italian”! 
That allegation I confess cuts me to 
the quick. For if there be any 
theme upon which I have harped 
more often than upon —* other, 
it is tolerance in regard to race, 
and if there be any text which I 
have expounded more vigorously 
than any other (outside the text of 
Scripture) it is the wise observa- 
tion of Edmund Burke, “I do not 
know how to draw up an indict- 
ment against a whole people.” 


OW it is. possible, indeed quite 

probable, that next month 
in the near future I-may have 
take up in these pages the defense 


ther Jew nor Greek, 
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of my attitude on the Italo-Ethio- 
pian war. There are rumors and 
rumblings of a challenge that may 

compel me to do 
A Contro- what I shall not en- 


versy joy doing — engage 
Pending ? 


in a controversy con- 

cerning the applica- 
tion of Catholic theology and Cath- 
olic ethics to that war. But in case 
it must come, I am anxious to have 
disposed of the preliminary charge 
that my convictions in the matter 
are prompted by race prejudice. I 
have suffered too much in the cause 
of tolerance to be indifferent to that 
charge. And I am after all more 
the priest than the journalist. A 
priest is a traitor to the Gospel and 
to Christ if he permit nationalism 
rather than Catholicism to dictate 
his utterances. 


EREFORE, I beg the patient 


indulgent reader to pardon 
these personal references and per- 
mit me to reproduce here some por- 
tions of a speech delivered some 
nine months ago at the Eucharistic 


Congress in Cleveland. My re- 
marks on that occasion have also 
been alleged as evidence of anti- 
Italianism. I am anxious to have 
them here for future reference if 
need be. The talk was delivered in 
a sectional meeting devoted to Cath- 
olic journalism. The topic assigned 
by the committee in charge was 
“The Press as an Instrument of 
Catholic Action.” I started with 
the proposition that Catholic Ac- 
tion must be Catholic, that is to 
Say universal. I cited L’Action 
Francaise, conducted by Léon 
Daudet and Charles Maurras, as an 
example of a movement alleged to 
be Catholic but really nationalistic. 
And I went on to say of the truly 
Catholic Press: 


‘387 


may be primarily: the 
mouthpiece of a’ bishop, or 
of a certain race or nationality; or 
of some specific cause, apostolic or 
philanthropic; or of the interests of 
a religious order, but if we be’ Cath- 
olic indeed, we shall quickly recog- 
nize any issue that demands ‘the 
universal outlook and we shall: * 
matically think and i" 
write in such wise — 
that our opinions’ sal Outlook 
and judgments may ||" 
be applicable to all the world aint 
to all time. It is significant that 
the Pope, who is at once Bishop’ of 
Rome and father of all the’ faithfdl, 
sometimes uses the phrase Urbi ét 
Orbi, “To the City.and to the World.” 
It is a good motto for Catholic writ- 
ers and Catholic editors. ‘Not in- 
frequently our Urbs is ‘the ‘Orbis 
Terrarum. As the news *breaks 
from day to day, a question arises, 
an issue is presented, a crisis’‘is 
reached in which we must instan 
taneously show ourselves Catholic, 
that is to say universal rather than 
national or racial or ‘diocesan. 
“Tros, Tyriusve mihi niillo discri- 
mine agetur,” “Trojan or Tytfian; it 
matters not to me,” says Vergil, and 
Vergil, as Dante has taught us to see, 
was a kind of pre-Catholic. ‘AndAt 
was a New England Puritan) Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, who enunei- 
ated the magnificent Catholic prin- 
ciple, “My country is the world, my 
countrymen are all mankind.” Even 
Immanuel Kant’s famous’ Categor- 
ical Imperative smacks somewhat 
of Catholicism, “Act'as if the maxim 
of thy will were to becdmé . (ia 
universal law of nature.“ Perhaps 
we may paraphrase it, “Write’as if 
the expression of thy’ judgment 
were to become a principle of * 
versal applieation.“ 
We must be supth-natidhal, 
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supra-racial; we must look at all 
questions in the light of universal 
wisdom and consider them sub 
specie wternitatis; or we are not 
Catholic. 

And now must I descend to 
specifications? It is safe to deal in 
generalizations; dangerous to come 
down to cases. But I have always 
thought it intellectually dishonest 
to take refuge behind glittering gen- 
eralities. I remember, for example, 
when Woodrow Wilson propounded 
his famous principle “Self-determi- 
nation of small peoples,” and ap- 
plied it to the Belgians, the Poles, 
the Alsatians, the Lorrainers, the 
Esthonians, the Latvians, the Czechs 
and the Slovaks, some merciless 
realist asked him—or tried to ask 
him—whether the principle was to 
be applied also to the Irish. The 
President, as I remember it, side- 
stepped the question, and from that 
moment commenced to lose the 
credit he enjoyed for impartial 
statesmanship. The Poles and the 
Belgians, the Czechs and the Slovaks 
‘were small peoples oppressed by our 
enemies; the Irish were a small peo- 


ple oppressed by our allies. It 
seemed to make a difference. 


OW teke a Catholic writer or 
editor who fulminates mag- 
nificently against tyranny. Which 
tyranny has he in mind? The tyr- 
anny that oppresses his people, or 
the tyranny that oppresses any peo- 
ple, or all peoples? Tyranny that 
falls heavily upon white men or 
black men, Celts or Slavs or Ethio- 
pians, Catholics or Mohammedans 
or Jews or Copts? The tyranny of 
a government that has broken with 
the Church and not the tyranny of a 
that has made a con- 
cordat with the Church? 
When the Jews asked us Cath- 


olics to join with them in protest 
against the persecution of their 
people in Germany, some of our 
prominent spokesmen in the press, 
on the platform and over the radio 
asked the Jews what 
they had done about 
the persecution of 
our people in Mexico. It was a 
shrewd reply, but was it Catholic? 
Do we sympathize only with those 
who sympathize with us? 

“If you love them that love you,” 
says our Savior, “what thanks are 
to you? Sinners also love those that 
love them. And if you do good to 
them who do good to you, what 
thanks are to you? . . . But do good 
hoping for nothing thereby . . . and 
you shall be sons of the Highest, 
for He is kind to the unthankful 
and to the evil.” 

That is to say, charity knows 
nothing of quid pro quo. Neither 
does justice. We all remember the 
jingle, “There is no charity like the 
charity that is charitable to the un- 
charitable,” and though devised by 
one who called himself a Philistine, 
it is an excellent Christian senti- 
ment. Similarly and equally jus- 
tice that is just only to the just is 
not justice. If an Irish cause does 
not appeal to a German paper, or a 
German cause to an Irish paper, nei- 
ther the German nor the Irish paper 
can be rightly called Catholic. In 
the present crisis 
the London Tablet, Catholic or 

National? 


the Universe, the 

Month, the Catholic 

Herald, the Catholic Times and 
Opinion all vigorously castigate 
Mussolini. But we cannot know 
whether their zeal is Catholic or only 
English, anti-war or anti-Italy un- 
less we examine their habitual pol- 


icy. To be Catholic, a paper must 
be consistently, invariably, impar- 


Even Jews! 
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tially, universally opposed to tyr- 
anny and injustice. 

I am, of course, well aware that 
all this demands much of human 
nature. After all, though we are 
Catholic we are also American or 
English or French or Italian. To 
expect that a Catholic paper in Italy 
at this moment should disown and 
decry war-madness (unless that pa- 
per, or even though that paper be 
the Osservatore Romano) is to ex- 
pect the superhuman. That is to 
say, the supernatural. But we 
Catholics claim to be guided even 
in natural affairs by supernatural 
principles. Furthermore, is it not 
an essential doctrine of our religion 
that we are expected to be super- 
human? What is the purpose of 
Holy Communion but to elevate our 
nature until it transcends what is 
human? “Have I not said ye are 


gods? I live, now not I, Christ liv- 


eth in me.” Those of us who are 
priests as well as editors constantly 
remind the people that after Com- 
munion they must think and act as 
those instinct with Divinity. May 
they not reciprocate and demand 
that we think and write as though 
Christ Himself were at our elbow 
and indeed closer than that? 

So, take the case—imaginary or 
actual—of a Catholic editor who is 
quick to recognize and equally quick 
to reprove the high-handed autoc- 
racy of Mussolini, but is blind and 
_ inarticulate before the high-handed 

autocracy of Hitler. Is a distinc- 
tion to be drawn between demagogy 
in Italy and demagogy in Germany? 
If an indignant outcry against Mus- 
solini comes from Germany or pro- 
German lips which remain silent 
about Hitler; or if an indignant out- 
cry against Hitler comes from Ital- 
jan or pro-Italian lips that remain 
dumb about Mussolini, is there not 


reason to suspect not only the sin- 
cerity but the Catholicity of the one 
who makes the outcry? A true 
Catholic is not opposed to German 
tyranny or Italian tyranny: a true 
Catholic is opposed to tyranny. 


OMETIMES the more discrimi- 
nating reader of Catholic jour- 
nals may have reason to doubt not 
our sincerity but our perspicacity. 
For example, if: we waited until 
Mussolini threatened the peace of 
the world with his truculent declara- 
tion, “Geneva or no Geneva; League 
or no League, we are going into 
Ethiopia,” and only then professed 
to be shocked and scandalized, may 
not the intelligent subscriber ask, 
“Couldn’t you see from 1922 that 
this man was a menace? Has he 
not for thirteen years been violat- 
ing Catholic principles of right and 
justice? Where was your Catholic 
moral theology, and your Catholic 
ethics all these years?” And are 
there—can there be—in the present 
crisis some Catholic editors who 
look with equanimity or even with 
delight upon the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict because it promises to make 
trouble for England? 

Or consider Hitler. Were there 
some of us who didn’t see whither 
he was tending? Were we silent? 
or non-committal, or apologetic? 
Did our ancestral connections or our 
natural sympathies, or our resent- 
ment against Versailles blind us to 
the fact that Hitler was on a ram- 
page? Did we need to wait until 
he threw down the gauntlet to the 
bishops before we could see how 
mad a course he was steering? Did 
we think he could be anti-Semitic 
and pro-Catholic? If so, what of 
the universality of our ethics? What 
of our claim to see and to speak sub 
specie zxternitatis? 








As with these, so with all ques- 
tions upon which we as Catholic 
journalists are called to pass judg- 
ment. I cite Hitler and Mussolini 
only because they happen to be in 
the eye of the public, not to say in 
the hair of the public at the mo- 
ment. But any other examples, 
past, present or future will do. 

If we be Catholic and worthy of 
that magnificent appellation, we 
must measure up to the commenda- 
tion spoken by Jesus of the elect, 

“Blessed are the eyes 
In the Light that see the things 
of Eternal that you see... for 
Principles I say to you that 

many kings and 
prophets have desired to see the 
things that you see and have not 
seen them.” 

Kings of journalism—that is to 
say, owners and editors of great 
chains of papers; prophets, spokes- 
men for what is called the modern 
mind, are afflicted with myopia: 
they see only what is under their 
nose; they have no long vision 
ahead and no acute consciousness 
of what has happened before. They 
are considered interpreters of their 
own times; they glory in being “of 
their day.” But therein lies their 
limitation. They are bounded by 
their environment. They are like 
the rustic who has never seen the 
big city, or like the metropolitan to 
whom the back country is terra in- 
cognita. Only the Catholic has the 
universal outlook. In our day it, 
would seem that only the Catholic 
believes in eternal principles of uni- 
versal application. 

To say this of ourselves is to 
risk the imputation of megalomania, 
and we should indeed be megalo- 
maniacs to claim universality of vi- 
sion and supernatural wisdom, 
were it not that we come by it not 
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through native talent, not by espe- 
cially profound study but by Cath- 
olic inheritance and Catholic tradi- 
tion. 

This is indeed a high and holy 
concept of our vocation, but so be 
it. Any other concept is. not the 
Catholic concept. Unless we have 
something that others have not, 
there is no reason why we should 
continue to exist. The big newspa- 
pers and the great magazines have 
material resources we cannot ex- 
pect to duplicate. But we in turn 
have something which they do not 
even believe possible, a long, long 
memory of the past, a prophetic vi- 
sion of the future, the power of see- 
ing the present in the light of eter- 
nity and of judging the incidents 
of the day in view of the principles 
of unchanging truth and justice. In 
a word, we are Catholics; what we 
have to contribute to the world is 
not action—there is plenty of that 
—but Catholic action. 


_A.ND now, as exhibit No, 2 in the 
case of the Editor of THE 
CaTHOLic Wortp on trial for race 
prejudice, may I present to the 
ladies and the gentlemen of the jury 
that is, to the readers of this journal 
another pertinent document —a 
briefer portion this time—of a 
speech delivered in 
Albany in April on 
the occasion of the the Way 
Tenth Anniversary 
of The Evangelist, the official Cath- 
olic paper of that diocese. The 
topic was “The Ideal of a Catholic 
Journal.” After a consideration of 
the Catholic editor’s duty of minis- 
tering to the intelligence and the 
moral conscience of the individual 
reader, the scope of the discussion 
widened, as the following excerpt 
will indicate: 
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AR more important, however, 
is the matter of international 
ethics, particularly the ethics of 
peace and war. I make bold to say 
that no vehicle of public opinion, 
daily, weekly or monthly apart from 
the Catholic Press holds to any con- 
sistent policy in its judgments upon 
the justice or injus- 
tice of a war, and the 
right or wrong of 
methods used in 
warfare. In this 
matter as in all others that pertain 
to ethics, we Catholics enjoy the ad- 
vantage of knowing what we be- 
lieve and why we believe it. When 
Mussolini flouts the League, though 
still acknowledging membership in 
it, when again and again he repudi- 
ates even the suggestion of media- 
tion—mediation by the Pope or by 
the President if he doesn’t trust the 
League; when he uses the most mod- 
ern and most murderous military 
equipment to drop death down from 
the skies upon wholly unprotected 
villages and entirely helpless men, 
women and children, the secular pa- 
pers may indeed reprobate his ac- 
tion, but they will do it because they 
hate dictatorships in general, or be- 
cause they oppose Mussolini in par- 
ticular, because they are pro-Brit- 
ish and anti-Italian, or because they 
have a vague humanitarian senti- 
ment that this is “not cricket.” 
But Catholics have recourse imme- 
diately to the traditional ethics of 
Thomas Aquinas, of Suarez and 
Vittoria and of a hundred papal 
documents as set forth briefly in 
Stratmann or Gigon or Eppstein. 
The Catholic editor is not left to 
caprice or prejudice or racial pref- 
erence for the formation of his 
judgments. He has the rich tradi- 
tion of Catholic teaching based upon 
permanent ethical principle, and the 


High 
Standards of 
Journalism 


ethical principle in turn support- 
ed by divine revelation. So you 
don’t find the Catholic editor blow- 
ing hot against Hitler and cold 
against Mussolini, excoriating Lenin 
and Stalin but tolerating Calles and 
Cardenas though guilty of the same 
crime. 


N the other hand there is a vast 
syndicate of newspapers in 
America, advertised as the most 
widely circulated in the nation if 
not in the world, having scores of 
millions of readers, and in these 
papers you find day after day com- 
mendations of one dictator and con- 
demnation of another, praise for Il 
Duce, blame for Stalin. They can 
see tyranny and cruelty as far away 
as Moscow, but they are quite blind 
to it in Mexico. So, what kind of 
vehicle are they to exercise the re- 
sponsibility of forming public opin- 
ion: 

Perhaps the most tragic phe- 
nomenon in modern life, the most 
disturbing and demoralizing is ex- 
cessive nationalism. It creeps into 
everything, permeates everything, 
vitiates everything, dominates every- 
thing. It frustrates reason, de- 
stroys logic, ignores or violates eth- 
ics. All things in heaven and on 
earth, in history, in philosophy, in 
religion are judged in the light of 
nationalism. Now from this scourge 
the Catholic editor is mercifully de- 
livered. For “Catholic” means uni- 
versal. To the true Catholic the in- 
terests of the race come before the 
interests of the nation. Homo sum, 
I am a man, is antecedent to Ameri- 
canus sum, I am an American, or 
Germanicus sum, or Italianus sum, 
I am a German or an Italian. Eng- 
lish or German or French or Italian 
or Ethiopian, it matters not to me, 
when justice and right and truth 





are concerned. The Catholic edi- 
tor is bound by no entangling alli- 
ances. He weighs Russia and 
France and Japan and Mexico and 
England in the one same balance. 
His views are not colored by parti- 
sanship, by national or racial pref- 
erences. He may be Irish or of Irish 
extraction, but he will not on that 

account be un-Cath- 
Super- olic in his opinions 
national and judgments of 

England; he may be 
a German but he will not on that 
account hesitate to apply to Hitler 
the standard of moral judgment 
provided by the universal Church. 
He may be an Italian by birth or by 
sympathy, but as between Musso- 
lini and St. Thomas Aquinas he will 
adhere to St. Thomas because Mus- 
solini is nationalist first and Cath- 
olic second, or rather Catholic not 
at all; whereas St. Thomas is Cath- 


olic essentially and only inciden- 


tally Italian. The master of St. 
Thomas was Albertus Magnus, a 
German, his university was Paris, 
and he himself was not so much 
Neapolitan as cosmopolitan; his 
mind was supernational. You may 
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scrutinize St. Thomas from the first 
article of the Pars Prima to the last 
article of the Pars Tertia and in all 
that stupendous encyclopedia of 
profound and brilliant argumenta- 
tion you will find no evidence that 
his nationality seeped into his logic 
or that his racial origin influenced 
his ethics. It is, in a word, the 
glory of Catholic thought that it 
casts the light of eternal principle 
upon all things in the universe. 


T, I think, will suffice for the 
present. It will, I hope, be re- 
tained by the reader together with 
the remarks on Italy and Ethiopia 
in the May issue, as a preliminary 
to the discussion on the ethics of 
war and peace which I may be com- 
pelled to commence next month, 
either in these editorial columns or 
in another section of the magazine. 
Negotiations are in progress. The 
discussion will take place if certain 
antagonists insist upon it. But in 
that event I shall be glad to have as 
a background this general state- 
ment of the journalistic principles 
upon which THe CaTHOLic WorLp 
operates. 





FEUDALISM, FASCISM—OR DEMOCRACY ?* 


By Fercus KERNAN 


ERE is an ancient principle at- 

tributed to Aristotle which 
holds that the ultimate goal of all 
political systems is neither power 
nor wealth but justice. Dynasts and 
potentates have consistently opposed 
this principle. Some have been con- 
tent merely to label it utopian; oth- 
ers, carrying their indictment fur- 
ther, have declared that it was sub- 
versive of morality and contrary to 
discipline. And the autocrats of the 
Golden Age, like our own autocrats 
of the Age of Devalued Gold, called 
their gods to witness that its practi- 
cal application would mean the end 
of the status quo and of the full din- 


ner pail. 


In the controversy over the proper 
object of government, the common 
people or so-called “forgotten men” 
of every epoch have generally sided 


1 Editorial Note: The following article seems, 
in spots, to contradict the opinion recently ex- 
pressed in these Editorial columns concerning 
the program, and more 


with the Aristotelians. And since, 
as Lincoln pointed out, there are so 
many of them—they have generally 
won. Nevertheless the conflict 
seems destined to be renewed from 
time to time. The weapons change 
and the slogans are streamlined by 
the propagandists to conform to the 
prevailing issues but the forces are 
always the same forces and the bat- 
tle is always the same battle. Itisa 
battle between Democracy and Feu- 
dalism, between the state and the 
estate. 

Take, for example, Mr. Mark Sulli- 
van’s plea for individualism, a phi- 
losophy that has a deservedly high 
place in America, and try to deter- 
mine exactly what this apostle of 
laissez-faire is getting at: 


“The individualist school of 
thought,” said Mr. Sullivan recently, 
“contemplates that many will make 
mistakes and lose their money. It 
contemplates. also that many men 
who enter a new business will suc- 
ceed and by their success will cause 
some already in the business to lose 
their money. For the individualist 
contemplates a society in which the 
‘wish-to-haves’ are constantly bring- 
ing about a re-distribution of wealth 
through energies which in the aggre- 
gate make a wholesome and vital 
nation.” 


Now considered in the light of 
what we know about the distribu- 
tion of wealth in the year 1929—the 
annus mirabilis of that temporal or- 
der which Mr. Sullivan desires to 


perpetuate—this sort of philosophy 





might well wring a sardonic smile 
from Dives himself on his grid in 
Tophet. If the above is individual- 
ism then we have woefully misun- 
derstood our Jefferson and our Jo- 
siah Royce, our William James and 
our Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. And if 
it is not individualism, what in the 
name of Pennsylvania prosperity is 
it? 

The really significant point about 
Mr. Sullivan’s creed, and this goes 
for a good many others of the pseu- 
do-individualist school, is that into 
his heaven of the ambitious “wish- 
to-haves” he will admit no other mo- 
tive or regulative principle than in- 
terest. But it is impossible to build 
any enduring social fabric on inter- 
est. It has been tried again and 
again and the attempt has always 
failed. If you seek your regulative 
agency in interest alone—whether it 
is the “enlightened self-interest” of 
the Utilitarians, the predatory inter- 
est of the House of Guelph, or the 
rapacious interest of the United 
States Steel Corporation—the result 
is bound to be feudalism. 

Feudalism, as the word is used 
here, does not mean that system of 
land tenure which we associate with 
castle crowned hillsides and vassals 
with bows and bills. It is used 
rather to denote the concept of pri- 
vate interest as opposed to the con- 
cept of the commonwealth. When- 
ever a clan, a family, a business firm 
or a pressure-group pursues its own 
ends unflinchingly and refuses to 
bear a hand in applying to itself the 
principle of justice, there you have a 
feudalism—an entity that is both 
self-righteous and self-insulated 
and therefore, by nature, anti-gov- 
ernmental 


It cannot be denied that a certain 
amount of this sort of thing was 
mecessary for the development of 
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America, just as a certain amount 
of the old medieval feudalism was 
necessary for the development of 
Europe. The Government of the 
United States could no more have 
built the railroads in 1870 than the 
government of France could have 
protected Normandy against ma- 
rauding bands of Vikings in the 
tenth century. The baron of the Age 
of Iron was too often arbitrary and 
cruel but he maintained his pre- 
rogatives and upheld his privileges 
by his ability to take and give hard 
knocks in defense of the country- 
side. And so when the hardest sort 
of thinking, the most explosive 
energy, the boldest bluffing went 
into the opening of a continent and 
the establishment of its industries, 
there was some excuse for the ra- 
pacious activity of Carnegie and 
Harriman and “Bet-You-a-Million” 
Gates. 

The old economic feudalism 
which went with our period of west- 
ward expansion, the individualism 
which was celebrated by the “bar- 
baric yawp” of Walt Whitman, has 
an honorable place in the annals of 
a pioneer people. Our “empire 
builders” took their profits but they 
also took the risks of the economic 
frontier. They were autocrats 
dominated by the ideal of the job. 
What Kipling called the “day's 
work” gave them a sense of respon- 
sibility and united masters and men 
in a community of effort that ex- 
cluded the dividend drawers and the 
coupon clippers. Finance was pres- 
ent but it did not preside. It was 
kept subservient to ownership. 

Between the end of the Civil War 
and the beginning of the World War 
the Iron Age of industry gave place 
to the Silk Shirt Age of finance. Big 
business ceased pioneering, owner- 
ship and management became di- 
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vorced, an absentee feudalism with- 
out practical responsibility either to 
the laborer or to the consumer “sim- 
ply sat pat and collected dividends.” 
In 1933 the government intervened. 
And since 1933 the history of the 
United States has been the history 
of this intervention and the counter- 
attack of the monopolists. It ap- 
pears that the system which has 
made the captain of industry man- 
Friday to the banker and which has 
permitted a gigantic concentration 
of property in the hands of the finan- 
cier will not be abandoned without 
a struggle. This struggle is highly 
significant not only to American 
Democracy but to Democracy 
throughout the world. The issues 
at stake should be clear to every citi- 
zen. 
Observe that as long as govern- 
ment was merely a political party in 
power seeking the economic line of 
least resistance, as long as the state 
was merely “a group of men and in- 
terests engaged in getting all they 
can out of other men and interests” 
—the feudalist was perfectly satis- 
fied with the existing order. His 
problem was simple enough. All he 
had to do was to pick the right 
party, to be sure that he was a mem- 
ber of the “in-dlite.” For over fifty 
years he had done this so often and 
so successfully that he had come to 
identify his own interests and the 
interests of his group with the ends 
of government itself. Perhaps he 
was not quite ready to say “l'état, 
cest moi” but he was in thorough 
agreement with Harold J. Laski’s 
dictum that “the opinion of the state 
can be made to reproduce the opin- 
ion of those who hold the key to 
economic power.” 

It was an altogether different mat- 
ter when the state refused to “stand 
to heel,” when government, develop- 


395 
ing a keen sense of justice could no 
longer be identified with the politi- 
cal racketeer. Confronted with an 
authority which he could not ma- 
nipulate, the monopolist was first 
astounded, then virtuously indig- 
nant, then bitterly vituperative and 


of age and the feudalists are mak- 
ing a tremendous noise about it. 
But perhaps it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the 200 odd corpora- 
tions which control fifty-five per 
cent of our corporate wealth with- 
out sufficient sense of trusteeship 
among them to equip an honest 
bootlegger would endure a virile 
government in stoic silence. 

The essence of government is a 
universality of justice that spells 
certain and sudden death for the 
economic feudalist. As William 
Ernest Hocking puts it: 


“What the state bond means is 
that, given two men dwelling to- 
gether in space and time, there you 
have two men concerned in justice 
(to take one object of state action as 
typical), whatever other dealings 
they may set up between them... . 
It is necessary to the meaning of this 
bond that it should not be merged 
with any other, least of all with the 
clashing interests of the economic 


groupings.” 


Thus Harvard's Alford Professor 
of Philosophy on the state. To 
grasp the difference between demo- 
cratic government and feudalism, 
one has only to set this passage be- 
side Mr. Mark Sullivan’s description 
of the society of worshipful “wish- 
to-haves” congenially engaged in 
causing other people to lose their 
money. 
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The truth is that the state can 
never be the servant mechanism of 
the monopolists. The function of 
the tribunes from Tiberius Gracchus 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
to insist that no minority, “however 
reasonable” its bid for power may 
appear, should be allowed to usurp 
the authority that belongs to govern- 
ment, as government—the residual 
justice that remains after every 
pressure-group, every monopoly and 
every dynasty has been resolved 
into its component interests. This 
is why the feudalist of to-day pre- 
sents the strange spectacle of a re- 
calcitrant martyr who opposes the 
massive justice of democracy with 
a fidget of economic self-righteous- 
ness. For the first time since the 
Industrial Revolution he finds his 
arbitrary will opposed by a stronger 
will. At long last he has encoun- 
tered the adult conscience of the 
state. 


But in every age the state’s stern 
admonition, “universalize thine 
aims,” has sounded like the crack of 
doom in the ears of the feudalists. 
In twelfth century England a “bar- 
on’s war” was fought because Henry 
II. dared to infringe upon the ancient 
customs of his vassals by giving the 
realm a national legal system. Be- 
fore the advent of the Common Law, 
any powerful noble with an ambi- 
tious wish to have another castle or 
a little more land had been accus- 
tomed to seek a re-distribution of 
wealth by the wholesome and vital 
energies of his archers and men-at- 
arms. The very idea that a central 
authority should presume to inquire 
into the way a fief-holder conducted 
his private wars was scouted by the 
conservatives as the essence of ty- 
ranny. 

As far back as the fourteenth cen- 


tury the doctrine of laissez-faire had 
been adopted by the feudalists as a 
stop-gap against the inroads of de- 
mocracy. When Edward I. pro 
posed his “perfect parliament” in 
which John the Baker and William 
the Tailor sat next to the two knights 
of Oxfordshire, the medieval New 
Deal was opposed as bitterly on the 
grounds of constitutionality and 
custom as the A.A.A. has been op- 
posed by Mr. Ogden Mills. That an 
upstart monarch should establish a 
planned economy where only pri- 
vate initiative had governed was 
condemned as the worst form of au- 
tocracy. Men of unimpeachable 
integrity and high social position 
went to the block rather than yield 
their right to hang, draw and quar- 
ter their tenants without interfer- 
ence from royal bureaucrats. 

The lord-of-the-manor, the mo- 
nopolist who believed devoutly in 
the absolute subjection of his re- 
tainers has too often claimed for 
himself an independence which 
amounted to anarchy. He has also 
been the first to call upon the name 
of liberty when his sacred privileges 
are curtailed by the state. The un- 
mistakable note of feudalism op- 
pressed beyond endurance resounds 
in the following paragraph from the 
pen of that Bayard of the Columns, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann: 


“Mr. Roosevelt says that the 
stockholder’s money should not be 
spent for them by directors in order 
to obtain good will. What business 
is that of Mr. Roosevelt’s? Where 
did he obtain the authority to say 
how stockholders or directors shall 
spend the money of corporations? 
Who appointed him the guardian of 
the stockholders and the arbiter of 
corporate expenditures? . . . Govern- 
ments ought not on purely theoreti- 
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cal grounds wantonly to disturb a 
custom of the people.” 


After reading the above one is 
tempted to remark that not even an 
oracle of the press ought on purely 
partisan grounds wantonly to evade 
the issue. Has Mr. Lippmann never 
heard Josiah Royce’s pithy epi- 
gram: “Man is an animal that bears 
watching, particularly when he is 
handling other people’s money”? 
Has Mr. Lippmann never pondered 
the meaning of the ancient question 
that threw the Roman corporations 
into unclean dismay some two thou- 
sand years ago? Can Mr. Lippmann 
translate for us: “quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?” His solicitude for 
the customs of the people is very 
praiseworthy but his logic is not 
above reproach. Is it necessary to 
point out to him that it was wholly 
in the interests of the people that 
Mr. Roosevelt attacked the “custom” 
of corporation directors buying 
good will (not to put an uglier name 
on it) with the stockholder’s 
money? 

There has always been discord in 
marketplace and forum whenever 
the attempt has been made to con- 
trol the “hard glittering fabric of 
the estates.” The feudal magnate 
or the corporation head who finds 
himself shelled out of his power- 
bracket by the hand of the states- 
man generally fills the air with his 
lamentations and the ante-rooms of 
government with his lobbyists. A 
little over two years ago when the 
“sound money” controversy was 
raging and the bankers were con- 
ducting their campaign against the 
variable managed gold standard, 
they had no plan to propose other 


; than that “nature should be allowed 


to take its course.” Their plan was 
to have no plan but they made it 


quite clear that they were bitterly 
opposed to this extension of the 
state’s authority. That a govern- 
ment should assert what Mr. Herbert 
Agar calls its “basic sovereign power 
to issue and recall money and cred- 


it” found no favor in the eyes of the 


financiers. The cries of the an- 
guished “individualists” resounded 
through the country and the invec- 
tive of Mark Sullivan alone con- 
tained enough purple patches to 
have set up in business « whole col 
lege of rhetors. 

But what the magnates and their 
under-strappers really meant was 
that the control of private — 
tion by government is the essence 
of tyranny. And the strange thing 
is that they believed it. Apparently 
they still believe it. Orval W. 
Adams, the recently elected second 
Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association and heir-ap- 
parent to the throne now occupied 
by R. V. Fleming, is now urging his 
constituents to declare a credit-boy- 
cott against the Administration. 
Any truly governmental act will 
raise the bristles on the back of the 
economic feudalist nine times out of 
ten. 

Thus, according to Mr. Hoover, 
who follows the general line of feu- 
dalist thought established by John 
of Salisbury in the twelfth century, 
there is something corrupt in the 
very nature of government and an 
odor, as of original sin, pervades the 
habitat of the state. 

“No one believes,” says the Great 
Engineer, “that men who possess 
the quality of judgment, the ability 
to direct economic enterprise, the 
leadership to command in economic 
life can possibly be selected by po- 
litical tests.” 

On the other hand, the financier 
and the industrialist are supposed 











to have access to some source of 
revelation that is denied the dull- 
witted politician and the self-seek- 
ing statesman. In The Challenge to 
Liberty we are informed that “when 


ftee men come together in economic | 


life, they pool a wealth of experi- 
ence and conscientious responsi- 
bility.” How the slaves get along is 
left/'im complete obscurity. Mr. 
Hoover makes his point with ali the 
sdlemmity of a minor prophet who 
has discovered the imprint of a 
cloven-hoof on the lawn. “Under 
coercive coéperation,” he concludes, 
“we find that the determination of 
method for the joint action is made 
not by men of large experience in 
practical affairs but by government 
agents.” 

‘One thing is certain: whenever 
feudalism is threatened by the hand 
of the state, the same phenomena 
are to be observed whether we are 
dealing with John of Gaunt or John 
of Salisbury, Mr. Lippmann, Mr. 
Hoover or Morgan the Magnificent. 
Always it is the individual that op- 
poses the community, the privilege 
that ‘sets itself against the principle, 
the part ‘that seeks to absorb the 
whole, the tail that strives desper- 
ately to wag the dog. In all these 
manifestations we get a glimpse of 
something that is anti-govern- 
mental,’ dangerously competitive, 
almost if not quite anarchic—as 
though we had succeeded in isolat- 
ing for a brief moment the germ of 
disunity that is the specific evil of 
all political systems. Indeed feu- 
dalism, carried to its logical ex- 
treme, would mean the return to 
that primal condition of universal 
strife which the philosopher Hobbes 
called “the war of all against all”— 
a condition which, prior to 1933, we 
came pretty close to approximating. 

Now the remedy which some 
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countries have adopted to curb the 
warring interest groups has been 
Fascism. And when the enemies of 
the New Deal have not been assail- 
ing the socialistic tendencies of Mr. 
Roosevelt, they have been busy com- 
piling and annotating documents 
which affect to prove beyond perad- 
venture the awful similarity be- 
tween the present Administration 
and the Totalitarian states of Eu- 
rope. It is interesting as well as 
instructive to watch the attack 
which Feudalism is now making on 
Democracy in the name of liberty. 

At the present time the entire 
nation is crying for Democracy. 
But how many of the publicists 
whose wailing reaches us daily 
would recognize Democracy if they 
met it walking down the street? The 
late Senator Long held himself to 
be, and in certain quarters is still 
held to have been, a true disciple of 
Thomas Jefferson. In the November 
Atlantic Mr. George E. Sokolsky, 
who is aghast at Mr. Roosevelt's 
Fascism, makes out a pretty fair 
case for the Kingfish as the inheritor 
of the Jeffersonian tradition. Mr. 
Townsend upholds one brand of De- 
mocracy and Governor Talmadge 
another, while Father Coughlin, by 
all accounts, has built up for himself 
a sort of tribunate without portfolio. 
Then there is the egregious Mr. 
Frank R. Kent who believes that the 
only true Democrats are the “little 
fellows”—the insurance policy hold- 
ers and savings bank depositors who 
have been “chilled to the bone by the 
cost and futility of the New Deal.” 
To all of which clamor of the scis- 
sor-bills, the only remark which 
seems really appropriate is: flap- 
doodle! 

What we must realize is that De- 
mocracy must be based on the as- 
sumption, and can only proceed on 














the assumption that a sense of jus- 
tice exists in the body-politic; that 
this sense of justice can be reached 
by a truly national leadership and 
thus enlisted in support of deeply 
held convictions issuing not in 

platforms and programs 
but in authoritative governmental 
acts. Otherwise the history of the 
American people which is the his- 
tory of a series of successful revo- 
lutions against the political and eco- 
nomic dynasts simply has no mean- 
ing whatsoever. 

Of course the New Deal is a revo- 
lution. It is a revolution against 
economic Feudalism. And this is 
precisely the reason why the plain 
man, the conservative “little fellow” 
of Mr. Kent, has responded so cour- 
ageously to the leadership of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. He may or may 
not be part of that “moronic under- 
world” which Mr. William Allen 
White invented for the comfort of 
the Republicans; he may or may not 
be “unable to analyse the simplest 
issue” but his innate sense of justice 
is not to be trifled with. For a thor- 
oughgoing, whole-hog, dyed-in-the- 
wool revolutionary, commend me to 
your conservative when once it is 
brought home to him that his prin- 
ciples are at stake. As Georges Cle- 
menceau once said: “Les bons péres 
des familles—ils sont les diables.” 

Out of the attempt to assert the 
authority of the state in the name of 
social justice has come most of the 
difficulties of the present Adminis- 
tration. By the same token the 
President’s troubles, which are so 
carefully catalogued by Mr. David 
Lawrence every week in the United 
States News, are wholly due to the 
fact that the “Autocrat of the White 
House” is neither Fascist nor Social- 
ist but Democratic. No Fascist dic- 
tator would have striven so earn- 
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estly to reconcile the antinomies of 
the Great American. Paradox. that 
has baffled even Mr. James Truslow 
Adams. No Socialist Cxsar would 
have been able to hitch, harness and 
drive those two restless horses—the 
deeply rooted sectionalism: of .our 
frontier heritage and our basic in- 
stinct for national leadership. No 
totalitarian Mumbo-Jumbo , would 
have allowed himself to be blocked 
for one moment by the Federal; prin- 
ciple. It may be true now that “It 
Can’t Happen Here,” as Sinclair 
Lewis points out with his tongue in 
his cheek. But in 1933 it could have 
happened here. The road to Cæsar- 
ism is easy. Mr. Roosevelt has had 
a much harder path to follow. 
When one hears the socialist, 
Mauritz Hallgren, accusing the Pres- 
ident of “inconsistency,” one. is in- 
clined to retort “and how!” For Mr. 
Roosevelt is inconsistent exactly as 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and Wil- 
son were inconsistent: he is deter- 
mined to keep to the middle of the 
road and preserve the balance be- 
tween conflicting forces. What 
would have been easier for him in 
the first flush of his power than to 
have gone in for state-socialism ina 
big way? The nation. during the 
previous Administration had. been 
bought but not paid for by the feu- 
dal interests and the truth had 
leaked out. The people’s will, had 
made itself felt overwhelmingly and 
there was no fight left. in the old 
“rugged individualism.” Mr. Hoover 
had set the stage for cataclysm but 
Mr. Roosevelt, somehow, failed to 
invoke the coup de foudre. It would 
have been impossible for the mo- 
nopolists to have stemmed the flood. 
The President himself stemmed it. 
The only bulwarks private capital 
had were those Mr. Roosevelt erected 
and if capital to-day has the strength 
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to attack him, it is because he fur- 
nished that strength. When he had 
a mandate which would have en- 
abled him to wreck every interest 
that stood in the way of the New 
Deal, he stayed his hand. Even 
now, after the Schechter Decision, 
the Labor Unions are calling for the 
nationalization of the railroads, and 
did Huey Long have no support for 
his plan to make every man a king? 
Did Father Coughlin have no sup- 
port for his fantastic inflation pro- 
gram? Is the “share the wealth” 
eult of Mr. Townsend wholly with- 
out devotees? Were the Crusaders 
appealing to the conservatives when 
they put a bonus plank in their plat- 
form? Perhaps Mr. Kent will en- 
lighten us in his next article on the 
“tittle fellows.” 

The truth is that if Mr. Roosevelt 
had wanted to invert the social pyra- 
mid as his enemies now claim, if he 


had wanted that sort of revolution, 
his task would have been simple. To 
say that he was primarily interested 
in reform rather than in immediate 
recovery is to say that he was pri- 
marily interested in recovery 
through democratic institutions and 


democratic methods. It is to say 
that he has consistently sought to 
reach the deeper rather than the 
more superficial purposes of the na- 
tion. The very fact that he has been 
as bitterly opposed by the Shepherds 
of Discontent as by the feudalists is 
sufficient evidence of his success. 


The Dictator, the Cesar of the 
Crowd, will always adopt a “general 
line” of fascist or socialist or indi- 
vidualist philosophy. And the re- 
sponses evoked by his incantations 
will always be called “the will of the 
people.” The task of the democratic 
leader is not so easy as all that. 
Certainly his function is to uncover 
and put into effect a will that is truly 
national—but how often does he find 
such a will already in existence and 
waiting expression? How often 
should he, if he has a proper sense 
of trusteeship, accept as final each 
ephemeral outburst of fear or preju- 
dice or greed that reaches him 
claiming to be “the voice of the peo- 
ple”? 

There is a profound truth here 
which we would do well to ponder. 
Democratic leadership is not only 
responsive and responsible—it is 
also permeative. It must plow 
through the feudal interest levels, 
through the sectional levels, through 
the hysteric crowd-levels down to 
the rock of justice that is innate 
in the citizen. The act or deci- 
sion that uncovers to a nation its 
deepest will is likely to encounter 
obstacles. Nevertheless Democracy 
is based on the assumption and can 
only go forward on the assumption 
that the people will, in the long run, 
respond to an appeal made in the 
name of a common concern for 
righteousness. If this be Fascism, 
let us make the most of it. 





THE GOLDEN FLAME 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


F the moon rides high on a winter night 
I beckon through the cold, 
Then wait and watch until my fire 
Burns with a flame of gold. 


Its golden light shines over me 
And over all within, 

As through the locked and bolted door 
My welcome guests come in. 


One comes from monastery walls 
With incense round him still, 

And two have come from gentle sleep 
Under a country hill. 


The one who sits beside me wears 
A wimple and a coif; 

Her lustrous eyes are like the stars 
And like a bell her laugh. 


And there is one who holds my heart 
Forever and a day; 

And there is one who made me smile 
When all the world was gray. 


Within my arms a little head 
Is nestled close to me; 

Oh, far and wide you could not find 
A happier company! 

And when the golden flame leaps high 
Our conversation blends, 

And when it flickers and grows dim 
We part, and dreaming ends. 


But if we sit there quietly 
Or if we talk or sing, 

A stranger looking in my door 
Would see . . . not anything. 





By Beatrice BrapsHAw Brown 


Sp cenibe ated four: the rapturous 
hour, the magic hour; the hour, 
in winter, of blending night and 
day; in Paris, of that tantalizing 
mingling of the pungent aroma of 
freshly baked bread, issuing simul- 
taneously from all the pdtisseries 
and boulangeries in the city, with 
the already prevalent fumes of what 
the English call petrol and the 
French, essence, and the Ameri- 
cans, gasoline; the hour of inter- 
lude between the day’s activities 
which are work and the evening’s 
more strenuous activities which are 
pleasure; the hour, in short, of tea. 

It was cold, it was wet. Without 
actually either raining or fogging, it 
was doing something of both. Lights 
flashing on in shops and along the 
streets lay in white pools and 
streamers on the wet pavements. 
From big streets and little streets, 
from boulevards and blind alleys, 
shoppers, tourists, students were all 
turning from the early darkness and 
November chill and drizzle to the 
warmth and light and beckoning 
hospitality of the cafés. 

Against his will, Philip Chatter- 
ton found himself caught in the 
swirling current of tea-seekers and 
drawn into a café along with the 
rest. 

Philip Chatterton had no idea 
what he would do in the café. A café 
was the last place in the world, con- 
sidering his situation, where he had 
any business to be, but now that he 
was here, he supposed he must do 
something. Apparently the first 
thing to do was to sit down, so he 
did so, on a long leather seat running 


along the wall, and behind a marble- 
topped table. The table had wire 
legs that curved outward unexpect- 
edly and Philip almost tripped over 
them as he climbed behind it. 

Philip Chatterton was a young 
man whom you would have de- 
scribed at a first glance as English, 
at a second glance as handsome, at 
a third glance as a gentleman, and 
at every glance as one who had seen 
better days, and who now was see- 
ing very bad days indeed. He had 
no hat and no gloves, and his face, 
hands, and overcoat were too thin. 
In spite of his good looks, he was a 
quiet rather than a conspicuous fig- 
ure, and nobody paid any attention 
to him except a garcgon with a pred- 
atory eye on the lookout for tips. 
With more eagerness than discrimi- 
nation, the gargon swooped down on 
Philip, but Philip frustrated his in- 
tentions by shaking his head vigor- 
ously. 

“Riang,” he said. 

The thwarted waiter retreated and 
Philip looked about him. 

On one side of him a blousy 
woman with a large bosom buttoned 
precariously into a worn plush coat 
was conducting intricate explora- 
tions with a file into the mysteries 
of very long and dirty fingernails. 
On the other, a girl with crimson 
lips was shrieking her appreciation 
of a bored-looking companion’s wit- 
ticisms. A Negress with a green 
turban wound about her head was 
drinking with a white man of un- 
certain nationality. Bearded French- 
men were reading papers and play- 
ing chess. Over the sawdust cov- 
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ered floor, in and out among the 
hurrying legs of the waiters and the 
dawdling legs of the patrons, a sleek 
cat without a tail wandered non- 
chalantly, sitting down now and 
then to add finishing touches to an 
already impeccable toilet. 

A man at an opposite table held 
an open newspaper before his face, 
and all whose eyes happened that 
way were informed, if they did not 
know it already, that the horribly 
mutilated body of a prominent gov- 
ernment official had been found that 
morning in the Bois. Philip’s eyes, 
in their aimless tour of the café, 
touched the paper and jerked hur- 
riedly away. A wave of dizziness, 
almost of nausea, swept over him. 
He told himself it was the noise, the 
wreathing tobacco smoke, the light 
and warmth and close air greeting 
him after the cold outside, added to 
this sudden reminder of a gruesome 
event one could not think of without 
becoming ill. 

But he knew it was none of these 
things. It was hunger. 

It was desperate hunger, and he 
had to do something about it very 
soon, or else— 

That was the problem. There was 
nothing he could do about it, neither 
was there any “or else—” 

Leaning back against the seat, he 
thrust his hands deep in his over- 
coat pockets and his fingers came in 
contact with something thin and 
hard and round. He drew it out 
and looked at it amazedly. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” he said. 

It was a single franc. He placed 
it on the table, from which it winked 
up at him brightly. Lifting his fin- 
gers to his forehead in a gesture of 
salutation, he smiled down at the 
coin ironically. It was worthy of 
salutation. Other people were tak- 
ing coins from their pockets and 


putting them on tables, or in the 
hands of obsequious waiters, and 
thinking nothing, or very little, 
about it. But those were ordinary 
coins, set apart from the proletariat 
of currency by no particular distinc- 
tion. They had not the precious 
stamp of rarity which marked his 
franc. 

He had heard about this coin all 
his life, its actual denomination 
varying with the country in which 
he happened to be, whether Eng- 
land, America, or France; he had 
wagered and given it away, hypo- 
thetically, dozens of times; but hap- 
pily for his peace of mind, he had 
never actually expected to see it. 
Few people do, though everybody 
talks about it. And now here he 
was, looking at it and it at him. It 
was a great occasion. It was a great 
coin, a distinguished coin; in a very 
literal sense, a unique coin. It was 
his last franc. 

Until this moment he didn’t know 
he had it. He thought he had al- 
ready spent his last franc, along 
with several others, in payment on 
his overdue bill for a shabby room 
at the shabby pension he had left 
for good. This franc must have got 
itself hid in a corner of his pocket 
and waited until now to reappear 
and add a certain piquancy to his 
problem—to confront him, rather, 
with two problems instead of one. 

He thought he had only to decide 
what to do with himself. Now he 
had to decide what to do with the 
franc as well. 

The first problem remained the 
graver and he would settle it first, 
if he could... 

What does one do in Paris—or 
anywhere else, for that matter— 
when one has no money, and no way 
of getting any, and nowhere to go? 
In novels (vide Balzac) one jumps 
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into the Seine. In moving pictures, 
one joins the Foreign Legion. In 
real life— 

Well, this was real life, and he 
didn’t know what one did. Starve 
to death, probably, which was what 
he was doing; although without a 
place to accomplish that end in 
honorable seclusion, and he had no 
such place, one would hardly be per- 
mitted to do so in peace, 

Well! Again he smiled wryly. 
Fantastic, preposterous, incredible, 
melodramatic as it sounded, it was 
nevertheless the stark, inescapable 
truth. Look where he would—and 
he had looked everywhere—there 
were only two exits open to him, 
two ways out of the cage in which 
he was trapped: one was labeled 
Seine, the other, Foreign Legion. 

Jump into the Seine or join the 
Foreign Legion. . . . It was mani- 


festly absurd. It was ridiculous. It 


was impossible. Cheap, trashy 
melodrama one saw on the screen or 
read in the pages of confession 
magazines. And it wastrue. It was 
happening. 

Not remotely true, happening to 
some one, somewhere, but acutely 
true, and happening to him. 

The obvious conclusion was that 
melodrama does actually occur. 
People are caught in the maelstrom 
of sensational and startling catas- 
trophe, but you never believe it until 
you are among their number. Even 
then, it is hard to realize. ... Or 
sometimes you are beyond knowing 
it when it does occur, That poor 
chap who had been done to death in 
the Bois. . . . Again Philip felt his 
stomach retch and he pushed the de- 
tails forcibly from his mind. But 
it was a story of international pro- 
portions, Already they would be 
talking of it in Chicago and San 
Francisco and New York, and to all 
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who read it, it would be merely a 
story in spite of its truth. People 
starving, people being murdered— 
melodrama—good stories—until it 
happens to you. 

He rammed his hands deep in his 
pockets again and stretched his legs 
beneath the table. Well, he had to 
do something. Plainly, he couldn’t 
stay here, in the café, until he had 
achieved a lingering and respectable 
death from starvation. That would 
hardly be allowed. But what could 
he do? Purposely he left the prob- 
lem for a moment, as a watcher for 
a delayed guest leaves the window, 
hoping in some unexplained fashion 
to solve the difficulty by temporarily 
abandoning it; but when he re- 
turned to the problem it was still 
there. Unreal and incredible as it 
seemed, it was nevertheless real, as 
inescapable as the hunger which, no 
longer localized into a mere physi- 
cal sensation, now surrounded and 
enveloped him like an atmosphere, 
and as tangible as the coin still 
winking at him from the table. 

He sat up suddenly. “I know— 
you settle this for me, old chap. 
Heads, the Seine. Tails, the Foreign 
Legion.” 

The coin became a frail blur of 
light and fell with a clink lost in the 
rattle of glasses and chinaware and 
cutlery and the babel of tongues that 
filled the café. Philip bent over it, 
and acknowledged its verdict with 
a slight bow of 

“Heads it is. I am hereby elected 
to the next headlines in the paper. 
But first, old son, I spend you.” 

Wearily, as it had done a hundred 
times before, his mind traced the 
steps by which he had arrived at this 
dilemma; steps which had led to it 
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let, in the spectrum. It was easy, as 
in every dilemma, to blame the dis- 
astrous outcome on some specific 
circumstance; if he’d only stayed 
home and taken a job—but that if 
depended on another, and so on, 
back to the inescapable conclusion 
that it all depended simply on the 
fact that he was himself. 

His father was English and had 
been killed in the War. He had left 
behind him some fragments of verse 
from which it was deduced by the 
immediate circle of his acquaint- 
ance that his reputation, if he had 
lived, would have become world- 
wide—and who should say that this 
was not the truth? 


The ifs began here. If Philip’s 


mother, who was an American, 
hadn’t taken him to England soon 
after the War and offered him up on 
the altar of his father’s memory, be- 
fore which a trio of tightly-laced 


maiden aunts were the high priest- 
esses; if his own nature hadn’t made 
him a willing victim to such sacri- 
fice; or if, having thus wrought 
upon him, his mother hadn’t 
dragged him back to America, his 
head full of nonsense, his speech 
and manners incurably English; if 
she hadn’t taken him to Plattsville, 
Indiana, and put him at school in 
Plattsville High; if he hadn’t fol- 
lowed his father’s example at least 
to the extent of a certain facility for 
words and a desire to work. with 
them as a painter works with colors, 
to handle and shape them as a 
sculptor shapes clay; if he hadn’t, 
when America seemed most unbear- 
able, won a prize for a story suffi- 
cient to take him to Europe, where 
he believed, poor ass, that as he had 
begun, so he would go on, if not to 
win prizes, at least to support him- 
self; if Plattsville ... if Miss 


But to reason that way was to de- 
ceive himself. Not any, not all of 
those episodes, occurring to a dif- 
ferent person, would have led to 
these results. It was, rather, that 
particular combination of circum- 
stances acting on the raw mass of 
aspirations and _ impracticalities 
that was himself which had landed 
him in this café on this night and 
would, if he kept his bargain, land 
him in the Seine before morning and 
in the headlines of the papers the 
day after. (Unfortunately, the 
prospect of the publicity which 
would thus accrue to the name of 
Philip Chatterton brought him no 
consolation.) He could not, if he 
were honest with himself, blame 
anyone or anything, not even Miss 
Burry. 

Emmeline Burry—his béte noir, 
his evil genius—the memory of 
whom even in his extremity he 
could not escape. Emmeline Burry, 
teacher of English in Plattsville 
High, with that fringe of faded, 
graying ringlets hanging around her 
faded, graying face; with her flut- 
tering eyelids and fluttering hands 
and long, fhuttering throat; with her 
tucked, lace-trimmed, unmodish 
blouses that were never pressed and 
never quite clean—what had he, 
Philip Chatterton, in his youth and 
innocence done, to deserve the aw- 
ful punishment of Emmeline 
Burry’s admiration? 

Was it not bad enough, in the eyes 
of Plattsville High, to be the son of 
an Englishman and the supposed 
heir of his talents, without having 
his parentage and abilities dragged 
down to the level of Miss Burry’s de- 
grading enthusiasms? He could 
write superior prose, and that, to 
Plattsville, was an offense. He had 





these two facts together made him 
an object of ridicule to Plattsville 
High and an object of admiration to 
Miss Burry. In time, he was sure, 
he could have mended his ways. He 
could have lived down the stigma of 
his English past. He could have got 
himself regarded with at least tol- 
eration for his sufficiently American 
present, if it hadn’t been for Emme- 
line Burry. But he couldn’t live 
down Emmeline Burry. Not the 
devil himself, he was sure, could 
have lived down Emmeline Burry. 

She deferred to him in class. She 
asked his opinion about everything. 
She made him take her classes when 
she was absent, and she was often 
absent. She made him define words 
and explain passages obscure to the 
less enlightened minds of his class- 
mates—and she made it plain that 
she considered them less enlight- 
ened, She made him read sonnets 
and essays out loud as examples of 
how English poetry and prose 
should be read. She read his com- 
positions out loud as examples of 
how English prose should be writ- 
ten. She made him into an insuffer- 
able prig and put him on a pedestal 
for all Plattsville High to hoot at. 

And Plattsville High hooted. 

Philip squirmed and wriggled on 
his pedestal and did his best to fall 
off but he never quite succeeded. If 
he tottered dangerously near the 
edge, Miss Burry with firm hand 
shoved him back on again. She 
shoved him on and cemented him 
there for good and all with the Sir 
Philip episode. After that he was 
never in any danger of toppling 
again. 

It was a warm day and Philip was 
one of a group of pupils clustered 
after classes about the drinking 
fountain in the main hall. He had 
stepped up to the fountain and was 
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filling his paper cup when he saw 
Miss Burry approach. She ap- 
proached with little fluttering move- 
ments and stood directly behind 
him. A_ sickening premonition 
seized him. He knew what he was 
going to do—what he couldn’t help 
doing. Habit, stronger in this in- 
stance than even self-defense, sub- 
dued and controlled his impulse, if 
not to throw the water in Miss 
Burry’s face, at least to drink it him- 
self, and to stand there and keep on 
drinking with his back to Miss Burry 
until Miss Burry got discouraged 
and went away. He wanted to drive 
Miss Burry away thirsty if he had to 
drink up the whole fountain to do it. 
But he didn’t do that. He did, on 
the contrary, the one thing in the 
world he wanted not to do: he 
turned with a bow, and offered the 
cup of water to Miss Burry. 

“I'd like to spit in that,” he 
thought. Unfortunately no one 
heard him think. 

Miss Burry least of all. And 
therefore Miss Burry fluttered. Her 
eyelids fluttered. Her dingy lace 
fluttered, and her ink-stained fin- 
gers fluttered above it. Her heart, 
no doubt, fluttered beneath it: Philip 
Chatterton, though young, was 
good-looking. 

“For me?” Her voice fluttered— 
in the hearing of fifteen or twenty of 
Plattsville High’s most merciless 
youth. “Oh-o-oh—<Sir Philip!” 

‘Sir Philip. . . . The name, of 
course, stuck, applied with the most 
indissoluble of all cements, ridicule 
that has a certain appropriateness. 
He could never live it down, he 
would never be allowed to forget it 
—certainly not in Plattsyille, prob- 
ably not in the entire U. S. A. 

Therefore, when his first dazzling 
stroke of luck came, he fled. His 
prize money was enough to take him 
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to Europe, and to Europe he went. 
His mother was no longer living and 
he had nothing but unhappy recol- 
lections to bind him to America. 
Neither had he any assets but his 
ability, and at that time—he smiled 
now at his ingenuousness—he still 
believed it was an asset. In Paris he 
foresaw struggle, but also the fruits 
of struggle. He would continue to 
write, he would work like the very 
devil. In a sympathetic atmosphere 
he would gain freedom and confi- 
dence, he would sell his work—at 
least some of it. It did not seem un- 
reasonable to expect a certain de- 
gree of success. 

That was his plan—and this was 

the outcome of it. He had been here 
a year and he had sold nothing. In 
leaving America he had put behind 
him the chance to make a living by 
doing other things while he waited 
for the acceptances which never 
came. America did not want his 
writings, Europe did not want his 
services. He had done the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, and here he 
was. 
Next time he would know better. 
He was willing to profit by his mis- 
take and begin again. But there is 
no next time. There is no begin- 
ning again. There is just a going 
on. You cannot return to the place 
whence you started, you cannot even 
stop on your course. As you have 
begun, so you must go on, whether 
you will or not. You have nothing 
to do, nothing to decide—except 
how to spend your last franc. 

To this there was several an- 
swers: Café au lait and a brioche; 
apples; cheese — several answers, 
but all resolving themselves into a 
single answer: food. 

A garcon with a laden tray ap- 
proached, and Philip half rose in his 
seat to hail him. The waiter caught 
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his eye, bowed his acknowledgment 
of the summons, put his tray down. 
Philip, appalled, recollected himself. 
He must not spend that coin. It 
stood between him and the Seine. 
While he had it he was safe. He 
swept the franc from the table and 
made for the door. 

A noisy group on their way out 
jostled him. For a moment the 
room spun round him again. How 
he got out, he did not know; but a 
sudden prickling cold struck against 
his face, and he found himself on 
the pavement. 

He turned up his collar against 
the drizzle and held it close about 
his throat. Undecided where to go, 
he reminded himself that it did not 
matter at all where he went. So he 
let his feet take him where they 
would and they took him down a 
succession of dark crooked streets 
and introduced him suddenly to the 
bustle and bright lights of the Boule- 
vard Saint Michel. Mechanically he 
turned toward the Seine. 

A woman lurched against him 
and he avoided her. She called 
some taunt after him, laughing 
shrilly, but he went on, unheeding. 
It took all the concentration he was 
capable of simply to keep going, to 
remain aware of his purpose and his 
surroundings. He was becoming 
light-headed. He felt, as one does 
in a fever, that everything about 
him was unreal and far away, and 
as if he himself consisted, not of a 
whole, but of several pieces remotely 
separated from each other—his 
arms and legs detached from his 
body and way off somewhere—yet 
still curiously responding to his 
control. 

Responding, but not too well... . 
He stepped back on the curb before 
a volley of shouts and imprecations 
which issued from an autobus 





brought suddenly to a jarring halt 
by his too close proximity, just in 
time. But why just in time? Why 
not an autobus as well as the Seine? 
Why. struggle even as far as the 
river? Why prolong the farce any 
more?—He would go into the next 
patisserie and buy a petit pain or a 
croissant, thus keeping his idiotic 
bargain with the franc. It amused 
him to do that. Then he would give 
up gladly, willingly, with relief. He 
would stop fighting against the cur- 
rent, he would acknowledge frankly 
that it was too strong for him and 
that he had reached the open sea at 
last. 

There was a patisserie in the next 

block. He started to turn in and al- 
most stumbled over a lady in dis- 
tress. 
It was a very small lady in very 
great distress. At first he was in 
some doubt as to whether it was a 
lady at all, but there could be no 
doubt as to the distress. The matter 
of sex was hardly to be determined 
by the garments it wore, but Philip 
knew intuitively that it was a lady, 
in spite of the fact that it was giv- 
ing vent to unladylike sounds and 
digging its fists into its eyes and its 
nose needed wiping. 

Philip halted and looked down. 
Such obvious anguish demanded 
recognition from one in equal, if less 
evident, misery. Across whatever 
differences of age, station, or nation- 
ality, the brotherhood of the sorely 
afflicted recognize each other, and 
clasp hands. On the wet pavement 
before the weeping child lay a 
wreckage of pastry which a small 
dog was making haste to transfer 
from the sidewalk to a place more 
to his liking. 

“Qu’avez-vous?” said Philip. 

The child gulped and looked up. 
She drew in her breath in long, 
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She did not resist. He repeated his 
question. 

The child poured out her trouble 
in a flow of French whose drift 
Philip managed te understand. She 
had been sent to the shop for cakes. 
On her way out a dog had jumped 
and barked at her and she had 
dropped the cakes. One saw that 
the loss was irreparable. She had 
no more money and she did not dare 
go home without the cakes. Retri- 
bution would be swift and terrible. 
Holy Mother in Heaven! What was 
one to do? 

Philip pointed to the middle re- 
gion of the dog, where the cakes, to 
the last crumb, were now safely 
lodged. 

“Combiang?” he wanted to know. 

The child gasped again. 

“Un—un franc, monsieur.” 

When they came out into the 
street again the dog was gone, and 
of the original cakes, only the wa- 
ter-soaked paper that had wrapped 
them remained. The child clutched 
her replenished supply of pastry 
and darted off. Philip stood moving 
the wet paper idly back and forth 
with his toe and staring in complete 
bewilderment at an article he held 
in his hand: a bill folder full of 
notes. Twenty-franc notes, fifty- 
franc notes, hundred-franc notes. 

He was partly angry, extremely 
uncomfortable, and utterly non- 
plused. Some one or something was 
playing a trick on him—an abomi- 
nable trick—or else his light-headed- 
ness had gone into delirium and his 
delirium into hallucination. Or was 
this a case of changing pumpkins 
into coachmen or mice into glass 
slippers or some such juvenile non- 
sense? But no; nothing had been 
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changed into anything. When he 
had put his hand in his pocket in 
the shop to take out his franc to pay 
for the cakes, the franc was still 
there. But in his pocket also was 
this folder, and in the folder were 
bills... . 

He moved over to a street light 
and examined the wallet more close- 
ly. It was of plain leather, without 
ornament, address, or name. He 
looked inside the compartments: 
No papers, no cards, only the money. 
Enough money so that, probably, 
tomorrow’s papers would run an 
ad: “Reward for the return of...” 

There would certainly be a re- 
ward. This of course was an acci- 
dent—the reverse of having one’s 
pocket picked. As the first shock of 
discovery subsided, he realized that 
some one, probably in the café, pos- 
sibly in the jostling crowd on the 
street corner, had been near enough 
to him to have thrust the folder into 


his overcoat pocket by mistake. The 
reward for its return would at least 
be sufficient to buy a meal or two, 
and under the circumstances Philip 
felt justified in claiming a modest 
proportion of it in advance. 

He looked quickly around for a 


restaurant, spotted one directly 
across the street and dove for it, 
emerging miraculously intact after 
a brief but perilous encounter with 
the swirling current of the traffic. 
He ordered a dinner in which 
beefsteak was a conspicuous item, 
supplemented it with red wine, cig- 
arettes, and a serious doubt as to 
whether he was himself or some one 
* alive or dead, awake or dream- 


He sat for some time, watching 
the scene around him through the 
haze of tobacco smoke to which he 
how contributed, drawing it deeply 
into his lungs and letting it out in 


long exhalations; and little by little 
he began to be aware that he was 
himself, that he was alive, that he 
had had a good meal and might to- 
morrow have another, and that he 
was comfortable. 

When he had reached these sev- 
eral satisfying conclusions, _he 
called the waiter and asked for the 
bill. With admirable nonchalance 
he took from the folder a twenty- 
franc note and laid it on the plate 
with the addition. While waiting 
for the change he sat smoking and 
wondering what he would do next. 

The answer to that was simple. 
He would go back to the shabby pen- 
sion and reéngage his room for the 
night. He had left there a bag con- 
taining a few clothes and a great 
deal of manuscript. He had told 
them he would call for the bag later, 
but he meant that it should rot first. 
He would have no need for it where 
he was going, whether into the Seine 
or the Foreign Legion. . . . 

Now, by some trick of chance, or 
the intervention of fate, or a caprice 
of the gods in a jesting mood, he was 
granted a reprieve. It might not 
prove to be a commutation of sen- 
tence, but a reprieve is a reprieve. 
He was safe for to-night. After 
that, anything might— 

The waiter returned, and with 
him was an agent de police. 

“This is the man,” said the waiter. 

The agent de police tapped Philip 
on the shoulder. “A brown leather 
bill folder, monsieur,” he said, “‘con- 
taining money. You have it?” 

Philip stared. The agent de po- 
lice repeated his question. 

“Why,” stammered Philip, “I— 
why—1I have such a folder, yes.” 

The agent de police took it from 
him and examined it quickly. 

“Tt is the article,” he said. He 
looked at Philip from under his 
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brows with that peculiar ferocity, 
at once bristling and penetrating, of 
which a Frenchman convinced of 
the justice of his cause is so ad- 
mirably capable. “Come. I place 
you under arrest.” 

“But,” protested Philip, turning 
scarlet under a battery of eyes di- 
rected at him from all quarters of 
the restaurant. “That wallet—lI did 
not steal it—I—” 

“Name of a name,” ejaculated the 
agent de police in an outbreak of 
frenzy, “do I accuse you then of 
stealing? Do I use the word thief? 
But no—a thousand times, no!” 

“What, then?” asked Philip, get- 
ting awkwardly to his feet. His 
chair, top-heavy on its thin wire 
legs, went down behind him with a 
clatter, and those who had not 
looked at him before did so now. 

“Murder,” said the agent de po- 
lice. “This wallet—” He struck it 
with the back of his hand in a dra- 
matic gesture—“you thought in the 
press of other matters we would not 
observe its loss. You believed be- 
cause it had no name in it you could 
display it in public places without 
detection. Bah!” He placed the 
wallet in his own pocket and seized 
Philip by the arm. “It is this very 
wallet we have been seeking all day. 
Come, then. I arrest you for the 
murder of...” 

And he named the prominent offi- 
cial whose horribly mutilated body 
had been discovered that morning in 
the Bois. 


It was again the hour of tea, but 
it was broad daylight, and the haunt- 
ing smell of early spring, inescap- 
able even in cities, was added to the 
aroma of freshly baked bread and 
the fumes of gasoline. 

A young man strode to an outdoor 
table in a corner café and sat down. 
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He wore a neat gray suit and a gray 
felt hat pulled well down over his 
eyes. Beneath the hat a shock of 
disheveled blond hair showed. His 
features were pleasing, but his ex- 
pression was grim. 

A few people, glancing at him 
casually, looked a second time with 
frank interest. Some stared openly. 
Others, pretending to better man- 
ners, nudged or kicked companions 
surreptitiously beneath tables and 
imparted cautious information: 
“Don’t turn around and stare—pre- 
tend to be looking for the waiter— 
but if you get a chance—that young 
man in gray, with the soft hat— 
Philip Chatterton, you know—near- 
ly guillotined last month for the 
murder of the cabinet minister...” 

Yes, they knew, and he knew that 
they knew. His mouth set in a 
straight line and bitterness welled 
up within him. Everybody in the 
whole damn world knew, from the 
King of England and the President 
of the Republic to the concierge in 
the pension and the waiter who 
came to take his order. He avoided 
the waiter’s eyes as if he had indeed 
committed the abominable crime for 
which they had tried, condemned, 
and so nearly executed him, on the 
evidence of that filthy wallet planted 
in his overcoat pocket by a clever 
trick. Some one, seeing him that 
fatal night in the café, had picked 
him out to be the dupe, rightly judg- 
ing that a young man of such ap- 
pearance who found money on his 
person would not hesitate to make 
public use of it .. . precisely as he 
had been witless enough to do. 
Only a long-neglected clue, followed 
at the last minute with surprising 
results, had saved Philip’s head. It 
was then too late to save his reputa- 
tion. That was gone forever. 

He was public property now, all 
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of him: his appearance, his habits, 
his past, his work. His work. ...He 
took a letter from his pocket, 
opened, and read it. His mouth 
twisted wryly as he did so, and he 
felt a sudden surge of sickness as 
he had that night in the café, but 
hardly for the same reason. 

The waiter brought him his drink 
but he pushed it aside. Producing a 
fountain pen, he turned the letter 
over and scribbled on the back: 


“Editor, Woman’s Home Life, 
Carlin Publishing Company, 
New York City, U. S. A. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Six months ago I was starving 
to death. I need hardly remind you 
of it—the miserable fact is history 
by now. 

“Before that, I sent to you and 
every editor in America, God knows 
how many manuscripts, none of 
which you deemed worthy of ac- 
ceptance. They represented the 
best work I have done, but you re- 
gretted unanimously that you had 
no room for them in your maga- 
zines. 

“Then I was arrested for a mur- 
der which I did not commit. 

“Immediately every manuscript 
in my possession was snapped up. 
Room for them appeared as if by 
magic in these previously over- 
crowded magazines. My output is 
now consumed, and you and others 
like you are bellowing for more. 

“Inasmuch as your interest in my 
work can hardly be said to spring 
from an appreciation of its merit, 
my answer to your request for a 
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serial is, my dear sir, you may go to 
hell. 


“Yours truly, etc.” 


Sipping his drink, he read this 
over two or three times. His face 
became a shade less grim—took on, 
in fact, a certain satisfaction. He 
folded the document and sat creas- 
ing it thoughtfully for some mo- 
ments. Then from his inner pocket 
he took an envelope, stamped, ad- 
dressed, but unsealed, drew from it 
a neatly typed letter, and read this 
also. 


“Editor, Woman’s Home Life, 
Carlin Publishing Company, 
New York City, U. S. A. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Thank you for your letter which 
I have just received. Naturally I 
am pleased that you like my work. 
I shall be happy to submit to you 
my next novel with a view to seriali- 
zation in your magazine. 

“The terms you suggest are satis- 
factory, and in working out the se- 
rial I shall keep your requirements 
in mind. 

“With sincere good wishes, 


To this he signed his name, re- 
placed it in the envelope, and sealed 
it. 

Finishing his drink, he paid the 
waiter and left the café, followed by 
the eyes of a few curious. 

The letter he had scribbled in the 
café he returned to his pocket. ‘The 
other, signed and sealed, he dropped 
in the nearest letter box. 





ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM 
An Appraisal 


By Aubert R. BANDINI 


the field of history there is al- 
ways a chance of making some 
striking discoveries—striking, that 
is, to the amateur student, although 
to the mature professional they 
would probably be an old and flat 
story. Discoveries, for instance, of 
this kind: that King Priam was a 
contemporary of King David. They 
never heard of each other, very like- 
ly, even though Jerusalem was not 
farther from Troy than New York 
is from Cleveland. Or that Rome 
was founded at the time when 


Isaias flourished. Such unexpected 
rapprochements are a part of his- 


tory’s fascination. 

At other times, instead of the 
synchronization of unrelated events 
and persons, one comes suddenly 
to realize that a number of impor- 
tant facts and a number of impor- 
tant personages that one has known, 
as it were, separately, actually clus- 
ter together and impinge one upon 
another on a small section of his- 
torical time, like actors in a play 
coming at once from every wing to 
crowd on a narrow stage. Such 
especially glamorous periods are 
those known, for instance, as the 
Age of Pericles, the Age of Augus- 
tus, the Age of Louis XIV. Greatest 
of all, perhaps, the Age of Leo X. 
This last “Age,” however, falls into 
the framework of a larger historical 
movement, the Renaissance. In no 
other epoch of the world was man- 
kind in such creative—and revolu- 
tionary—mood as during the Ren- 
aissance. The extent of this period 


is indeed somewhat vague: some 
historians stretch it as far back as 
Dante and even farther, but I am 
considering now the Renaissance at 
its peak, roughly those two-three 
score years astride the boundary be- 
tween the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. A summary list of great 
events in those short years includes 
the Discovery of America and the 
subsequent explorations and con- 
quests; the spread of the art of 
printing; the introduction of gun- 
powder; the Lutheran reformation, 
the English schism, the Catholic 
counter-reform; the revival of an- 
cient learning and the rise of liter- 
ary national languages and national 
consciousness; unmatched achieve- 
ments of the arts—and meanwhile 
wars without end, big and little, 
whose most appalling incident was 
the Sack of Rome. 

We cannot admit, however, the 
complete uniqueness of that tumul- 
tuous Renaissance because 
such admission would contradict 
the established axiom that “history 
repeats itself.” Sometimes it is hard 
to discover history’s self-plagiar- 
ism: its repetitions are often played, 
like musical variations, on a differ- 
ent key and the principal motif is 
so heavily disguised or overloaded 
that it can be recognized only by the 
well-trained ear. But, in the case 
of the Renaissance, it is possible to 
discover without undue’ effort a 
striking parallelism with the period 
spanned by this very generation: 
the two-three score years astride 
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the boundary of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It seems that 
it has taken four hundred years for 
mankind to collect its energies for 
a new leap ahead—or, at any rate, 
for a new leap. 

We may list in two correspond- 
ing columns the achievements or the 
deeds of the Renaissance and of this 
Our Age: against the Discovery of 
America we may place the Settling 
of America (the latter being a much 
larger event, as far as movement of 
population is concerned); against 
the Rise of Protestantism we may 
place the Rise of Communism which 
also is a sort of heresy, in the social 
field; against printing by movable 
types we have printing by linotype; 
the application of gunpowder to war 
uses finds its counterpart, much 
magnified, in dynamite and TNT; 
if Copernicus advanced a new the- 
ory of the solar system, we have 
half a dozen new theories of the 
universe. Indeed, as to scientific 
progress we easily out-distance the 
Renaissance, while we may concede 
that probably we are left behind in 
the field of art. As to social unrest, 
though it is a rather chronic dis- 
ease, yet it has reached in our days 
ano less acute point than it did four 
hundred years ago, and—finally— 
as to war, we have surely done bet- 
ter than the Renaissance even if we 
had to take our wars in one large 
lump; we cannot point to a Sack of 
Rome but we have at least fair run- 
ners-up in the bombardments of 
Paris and London. 

We are not in a position, at this 
time, to gauge the relative impor- 
tance, in the history of man’s prog- 
ress, of the two periods we have 
sketchily compared: it is possible 
that after another four hundred 
years it will be common opinion 
that our epoch has been immeas- 
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urably superior to any preceding 
one. It will perhaps be confidently 


asserted—then—that no Age of the 
world could possibly compare with 
the Age of the New Deal. 

Even if the verdict of the future 
should be in our favor on the points 
of general historical magnitude of 
our age and its contribution toward 
the progress of the race, I doubt 
very much whether posterity will 
be able to recall, out of the mass of 
our contemporaries, so many strik- 
ing individual personalities as we 
do out of the pageant of the Renais- 
sance. Distant perspective, involv- 
ing people and background, may 
cause to grow some figures hardly 
prominent now and to shrink other 
figures that are now outstanding. 
Yet the roster of our big men will 
hardly yield such significant names 
as we can mention from the Ren- 
aissance Who’s Who (I bundle 
them all together as they come to 
mind): Copernicus, Columbus, the 
Medicis, Savonarola, Thomas More, 
Calvin, Luther, Erasmus, Henry 
Vill. Henry IV. (of Portugal), 
Ariosto, Ignatius Loyola, Leo X., 
Alexander VI., Leonardo, Rabelais, 
Michelangelo, Holbein, Diirer, 
Raphael, Aldus Manutius, Cellini, 
Pietro Aretino, Cortes, Francis L., 
Charles V. . . . the list could be con- 
siderably lengthened. A tremend- 
ous vitality seemed to teem, then, in 
the mass of mankind, an appalling 
energy for good and for ‘ill, spawn- 
ing upon the earth monsters’ and 
geniuses. In comparison, our con- 
temporary great men seem rather 
pale, but that may be an optical dis- 
tortion: it seems agreed that men 
have to be dead a few hundred years 
before their true worth may be es- 
timated. 

As a test of what the passing of 
time does or does not do to historical 
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figures we may take the case of 
Erasmus, Desiderius Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, most celebrated among 
the Renaissance scholars who took 
to themselves the name of Human- 
ists. Briefly sketched, the main facts 
of his life are as follows: He was 
born in 1466, plain Gherard von 
Gherard a name he later Latinized 
and Grecified into Desiderius Eras- 
mus through a fancied etymology. 
Studied at a convent school, was 
persuaded to join the Order of Au- 
gustinian Canons. Was ordained 
priest in 1492. Left the convent to 
act as secretary to a bishop. Ob- 
tained from Rome a release from 
the obligations of an Order member 
and thenceforth lived rather as a 
celibate layman. He retained his 
ecclesiastical garb and his standing 
as a cleric but held no clerical office. 
He traveled extensively through 
Germany and the Low Countries, re- 
peatedly visited England and 
France, traveled in Italy, died at 
Basle, Switzerland, in 1536. 

By his contemporaries he was 
held in great honor as scholar and 
author, indeed he was recognized as 
the Prince of Humanists. The in- 
telligentsia of the age admired him, 
kings and popes were his patrons, 
artists like Holbein and Direr were 
eager to portray him. In England 
he had such exalted friends as John 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul, John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, William War- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury: 
Thomas More was his intimate. In 
an edition of Erasmus’s works 
(Leipzig, 1736), I find a prefatory 
series of “blurbs” consisting of tes- 
timonials from letters by high per- 

in praise of the author. 
Pope Leo X. heads the list, com- 
mending “your high deserts, proved 
most emphatically by the lasting re- 
‘sults of your studies everywhere 
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celebrated and by the consensus of 
all the most learned men.” Pope 
Adrian VI. is a bit more conserva- 
tive, though the author’s country- 


man: “There is in you a great in- 


tellectual power, a varied erudition, 
a facility in writing which few 
others, if any at all, possess.” Paul 
III. was more generous than his 
predecessors in his opinion of Eras- 
mus: “We have always loved your 
renowned name and have held your 
scholarship in high esteem and so 
your letters have been most wel- 
come to us especially since they 
give evidence of your piety besides 
showing the customary elegance 
and wisdom of your writings.” The 
same Pope offered Erasmus a ¢ar- 
dinal’s hat if he would reside at 
Rome: this offer, however, came too 
late in Erasmus’s life, having been 
made in 1535. It must also be noted 
that Erasmus, in the later years of 
his life, had definitely and openly 
aligned himself against the Lu- 
theran movement, while for some 
time his conduct had been open to 
suspicion. 

Most lavish are Erasmus’s praises 
from Henry VIII., Charles V., Sigis- 
mund of Poland, Francis I., and 
from many cardinals, bishops and 
noted literati. Even Luther (before 
his final breach with the Church) 
writes to him: “You are our glory 
and our hope. .. . Is there indeed 
anyone whose home Erasmus has 
not entered, who is not taught by 
Erasmus, over whom Erasmus does 
not rule? I speak, of course, of 
those who love letters.” 

Erasmus’s fame was based on his 
Latin works, all rating as “best sell- 
ers”: the Colloquies which was first 
printed as a small collection of 
short conversational pieces for the 
use of students, something like our 
“Manuals of Conversation,” but 
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grew with every succeeding edition 
by inclusion of new dialogues on all 
sorts of subjects, political, religious, 
philosophical, in the classical tradi- 
tion. Even more popular was the 
book of Adages, this too growing 
from a collection of a few hundred 
proverbs culled from ancient litera- 
ture to a vast digest of 3,600 items. 
Sixty editions of the Adages were 
issued during the author’s lifetime: 
the book was the result of immense 
erudition but was made especially 
interesting by the pithy and witty 
comments of the compiler. Eras- 
mus is better remembered to-day 
as the author of Praise of Folly, 
a short book or a long essay, in- 
tended to show that Folly rules all 
men and that Folly alone can make 
men happy. The book was dedicated 
to Thomas More. Published first in 
1511, it went through seven editions 
in four months, twenty-seven dur- 
ing the author’s life. Erasmus pub- 
lished also books of piety, like the 
Christian Soldier’s Manual: super- 
vised editions of the Fathers, a cri- 
tical (for the time) edition of the 
Greek New Testament with a classi- 
cal Latin translation meant to re- 
place the Vulgate, Paraphrases on 
the Gospel, controversial pieces as 
the treatise “On the Freedom of the 
Will,” against Luther; not to men- 
tion poems, epigrams, prefaces and 
other occasional works. Immense 
was Erasmus’s epistolary activity 
as every distinguished person in 
Europe corresponded with him. It 
is said that at times he wrote up to 
forty letters a day, requiring the 
help of several secretaries. More 
than three thousand of his letters 
have been published: many author- 
ized, and unauthorized, collections 
of such letters were printed in the 
author’s time. Indeed letters were 
then written with an eye to publi- 
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cation; often the epistolary method 
was a well understood literary trick 
to air in public the author’s opin- 
ions, as it is the case now with presi- 
dential or politicians’ letters. No 
other literary man, except perhaps 
Petrarch or Voltaire, ever produced 
such voluminous correspondence as 
Erasmus. Through it he achieved 
wide influence, he became the intel- 
lectual king of his epoch, was con- 
sulted by every thinker and as- 
sumed the réle of educator of 
princes and peoples. It may be said 
that he became a power as a molder 
and arouser of public opinion. This 
social force, public opinion, could 
hardly exist before printing—and 
reading—became widespread. It is 
hard to gauge, even in our day, the 
force of public opinion: at any rate, 
it became articulate in Erasmus’s 
time, due a great deal to his work. 
He was something like an influ- 
ential editorial writer: possibly he 
was more like a popular columnist, 
since wit and satire seem to be more 
properly the field of the columnist. 
We must, however, compare Eras- 
mus to the great American journal- 
ists of the age, now gone, when the 
press was a vehicle of ideas and not 
merely a commercial enterprise 
with a social purpose thrown in, if 
revenue producing. 

The comparison appears all the 
more apt because Erasmus’s lan- 
guage was not a mere classical imi- 
tation. While patterned according 
to the rules and the 
Latin tongue, it was up 
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was “journalese” in the best sense 
of the word: a living, vivid thing 
and pliable to all the needs and the 


moods of a changed social 
It was, in fine, shot through 
the personality of Erasmus, 
sessing that elusive thing which 
call “style.” Other Humanists 
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have been better able to reproduce 
the flavor of Cicero’s or Sallust’s 
prose, or Vergil’s verse, but none 
could write so sparklingly and with 
so deep an individual stamp as 
Erasmus did. 

Undoubtedly, then, Erasmus was 
a great man to his contemporaries. 
For some time his fame continued 
undimmed. In 1622 the city of Rot- 
terdam erected to him a statue with 
these inscriptions on its base—in 
Latin and Dutch: “The foremost 
man of his century”—“The most 
excellent of all citizens.” But a 
writer who visited Rotterdam be- 
fore the beginning of this century 
describes the statue thus: “Eras- 
mus is in furred gown and cap, a 
little bent forward as if walking, in 
the act of reading a large book. He 
stands in the middle of the market- 
place surrounded by heaps of vege- 
tables, fruits, and earthenware pots 
and pans. I do not believe there is 
in the world a statue of a man of 
letters like this, neglected by the 
passer-by, despised by those about 
it, commiserated by the onlookers.” 

It does not follow that if a man’s 
statue is surrounded by vegetables 
he ceases therefore to be a great 
man: it may even have happened 
that some one of the Protestant 
vegetable sellers of Rotterdam threw 
an overripe tomato at the statue of 
that Catholic priest, Erasmus, but 
that would not have endangered his 
fame. He has remained an inter- 
esting and notable figure through 
the centuries. Editions of his works 
in the original Latin and in transla- 
tions have been quite numerous: 
the English and German bibliogra- 
phy alone includes more than one 
hundred books published after 
1900. The Britannica devotes nine 
and a half columns to Erasmus, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, eight. He is 
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not then, like most of the renowned 
Humanists of the age, a name em- 
balmed in the histories of litera- 
ture. 

Inevitably, however, Erasmus’s 
popularity has waned and he has 
survived mainly as an author of the 
literati, due to the fact that Latin 
has become a rather esoteric lan- 
guage. For that matter, Latin had 
been losing its high standing even 
before Erasmus’s death. In Prot- 
estant countries it grew unwelcome, 
as being the language of the Cath- 
olic Church, and acute nationalisms 
following the break-up of Christen- 
dom thrust national languages to 
the fore. Luther gave impetus to 
German as a literary language, so 
did Tyndale to English with his 
translation of the Bible. In France, 
Rabelais forsook Latin for the lan- 
guage of the people; in Italy, the 
vulgar tongue was established of old 
as a literary vehicle and while Hu- 
manists still rolled their Ciceronian 
periods, Aretino laughed at them as 
at a “bunch of pedants.” Besides, 
it must be conceded that Erasmus 
was not a creative artist, not a 
genius to make whose acquaintance 
it would be worth while to learn a 
new language. I said that he was a 
great journalist and as such he is 
unavoidably “dated.” On _ the 
whole, he contributed little to the 
development of human thought; 
we may read with delight his Praise 
of Folly or others of his books, yet 
More’s Utopia, less appreciated by 
contemporaries, is a more impor- 
tant work. The former may be “a 
masterpiece of amiable raillery,” 
but the latter contains the world-vi- 
sion of a great mind and a noble 
heart. 

Again, the trouble with most of 
the Humanists and with Erasmus 
in particular was their detachment 
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from real life, or what we might 
call their sociological indifference. 
They cared much for a well-round- 
ed sentence or for a well-pointed 
epigram but were hardly interested 
in the welfare of the common peo- 
ple. Socially speaking, the “peo- 
ple” were beginning to emerge; so- 
ciety was being leveled actually by 
the explosion of gunpowder but the 
aristocratic gentlemen of letters 
kept their nose on the ancient co- 
dices. Not that the revival of learn- 
ing in general was without reper- 
cussion on society but, individually, 
the Humanists, even though pol- 
ished, tolerant, peace-loving, showed 
no concern for the “nameless 
horde” who spoke the vernacular. 
To-day we consider such moral ab- 
senteeism as inexcusable and while 
we cannot exactly reproach Eras- 
mus for not having undertaken a 
social crusade we cannot fail to feel 
that his indifference somewhat di- 
minishes his personality. 

On this point it is maintained in 
some quarters that Transalpine Hu- 
manism was very different from the 
Italian kind. The Italians are pic- 
tured as men of doubtful morality 
and, often, of undoubted infidelity 
while the Transalpines were made 
of sterner metal: their lives were 
shaped by high principles and they 
felt more responsive to the moral 
problems of the age. In proof of 
which it is pointed out that they 
went over almost in a body, to the 
Reformation. This is mere Nordic 
reasoning which seems to fit, unfor- 
tunately, with the popular concep- 
tion of the Italian Renaissance 
wherein the crimes of the Medicis 
and the Borgias and the political 
science of Machiavelli occupy all too 
large a place. We shall not attempt 
here to dispel such distorted im- 
pression but this at least may be 
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said for the Italy of the Renaissance 
that general social conditions, in 
spite of wars (mainly of foreign 
making) were there much less crude 
than in other countries. The life of 
the upper classes may have been 
more scandalous—which could be 
contested—but the populace of 
cities and towns and the peasantry 
was not so thoroughly oppressed. 
No such infamy was perpetrated in 
Italy as the eviction of the English 
peasantry, early in the sixteenth 
century, to enclose the fields for 
sheep-raising. Nor did such desper- 
ate conditions prevail there such as 
led to the Peasants’ War in Ger- 
many, a war which is said to have 
“liquidated” 150,000 peasants and 
sunk the rest into the former in- 
tolerable state. Nor did the Italian 
wars (when fought by Italians) 
cause such cruel havoc as that pro- 
duced by the ravages of the Black 
Band in the Low Countries. 


Erasmus, who visited Italy from 
1506 to 1509, found it to his liking. 
He met in Italy generous friends, a 
high level of culture and abundant 


opportunities for his cherished 
studies. Indeed his sojourn in Italy 
meant much to his intellectual de- 
velopment. He could not fail to 
notice, even in Rome, evidences of 
easily tolerated immorality yet he 
met also many clergymen worthy of 
their calling. As usual, a traveler 
sees more clearly what he wants to 
see. Luther, who was in Rome in 
1510, gathered a very different im- 
pression. In Florence, Erasmus met 
the fellows of the Neoplatonic Acad- 
emy, high-minded men, lay and 
clerical. In Venice, he lived with 
the group of scholars surrounding 
the great publisher of Aldus Manu- 
tius: their stern mode of living, 
their more than meager table ap- 
palled him. And everywhere, he 
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met many high-born ladies, pious 
and of unsullied reputation, who 
took part in humanistic activities: 
a touch of social charm wholly lack- 
ing in Transalpine circles. 

The man Erasmus least liked in 
Italy, the one against whom he di- 
rected some of his most keenly 
barbed satire was Julius II., the 
warrior Pope, whose triumphal en- 
try into Bologna Erasmus happened 
to witness. Such antagonism was 
but natural since Erasmus was a 
thorough pacifist who preferred 
“peace on any terms to the justest 
of wars”; Julius had an impatient, 
violent character and to him it did 
not seem incongruous that, for a 
righteous cause, the Head of Christi- 
anity should lead armies in the field. 
It was he who told Michelangelo, as 
that artist was modeling his eques- 
trian statue: “Put a sword in my 
hand, and by all means, not a book. 
I am not one of these humanists.” 
Yet, contrary to the opinion of Eras- 
mus and others—such are the ef- 
fects of the point of view—Julius II. 
is universally considered as a great 
and noble figure by Italian his- 
torians. Much is forgiven him be- 
cause he loved Italy as a patriot and 
was a forerunner of the movement 
to keep “Italy for the Italians”; his 
wars were for the purpose of throw- 
ing “the barbarians” out of Italy. 

It was this pacifism of Erasmus, 
an intellectual disposition, certain- 
ly, but not entirely dissociated from 
practical selfishness, that got him 
into trouble with his contemporaries 
and with posterity. Cast as he was, 
even geographically, in the midst of 
the Reformation turmoil, an au- 
thority appealed to by everyone, he 
attempted to reconcile irreconcila- 
bles and thus brought upon himself 
the charge of being a traitor, a turn- 
coat, or at least, a straddler. The 
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Lutheran party hailed him at first 
as one of their own, not without 
some basis in fact since he had exer- 
cised his wit mainly against friars, 
monks and theologians and also 
against current superstitions and 
distorted practices of religion. A 
contemporary preacher created the 
epigram which it is impossible not 
to quote when speaking of Eras- 
mus: “He laid the egg that Luther 
then hatched.” Erasmus protested 
that he had laid quite a different 
kind of egg, but the epigram stuck. 
Yet, a revolutionary movement was 
far from his intention and not too 
much weight must be given to Prot- 
estant assertions since they have 
been in the habit of claiming every- 
one who uttered a protest against 
abuses in the Catholic Church: even 
Savonarola has been called a pre- 
reformer. Erasmus was not, as we 
have seen, a combative spirit, he 
was not by any means a “Red”; at 
the worst he may be classed as a 
“parlor Pink” and even that mild 
tinge faded from him when he saw 
what the Lutheran reformation was 
leading to. He did not anticipate, 
nor did anybody else on the Cath- 
olic side, that it was to result in a 
cleavage of Christendom; he prob- 
ably imagined it would be 
squelched, in time, like many other 
previous heretical sects but mean- 
while there would be a period of 
confusion and of strife during which 
letters and the literati would suffer. 


the Wittenberg church, in 1517. 
“Now,” he said, “there is no hope 
for any good. It is all over with 
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joined Luther I could only perish 
with him and I do not mean to run 
my neck into a halter.” 

The Archbishop was a good friend 
to keep since he had granted Eras- 
mus the only steady revenue he had, 
twenty English pounds per year 
which were paid faithfully all dur- 
ing his life. The emoluments of a 
writer, even if the author of best 
sellers, were precarious in those 
days. Publishers did not pay au- 
thors, nor had royalties been in- 
vented: the only source of income 
for a literary man were the gratui- 
ties from wealthy friends especially 
upon the dedication of some work. 
All of Erasmus’s patrons were on 
the Catholic side and it was im- 
portant for him to mend his fences. 

Unquestionably, he had been at 
first favorable to Luther and had de- 
fended him from his attackers; even 
after 1517 he thought a conciliation 
possible and made vain attempts for 
a mediation. After 1520, when Lu- 
ther, passing from the theological 
to the practical ground, published 
most savage charges against the 
Roman Curia, and especially after 
the Diet of Worms (1521) when the 
Emperor Charles V. signed the edict 
placing Luther under the ban of the 
Empire, even Erasmus must have 
realized that there was no “patch- 
ing up” the situation. He hastened 
to assert his loyalty to Rome and to 
declare himself an enemy of Luther. 
Pope Leo answered him courteously 
while indicating that he had been 
worrying somewhat about the Dutch 
scholar: “We thank you for your 
protestation of loyalty which we 
had begun to doubt not so much 
’ from the reports of others but from 
certain of your writings.” 

With all this, and while from the 
Catholic side there was a clamor for 
a book of his against Luther, Eras- 
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mus found excuses for procrastina- 
tion, so averse was he to enter the 
arena personally. When finally he 
did so, with his Discussion of Free 
Will published in 1524 by Froben 
of Basle, he showed that he could 
strike right at the root of the Lu- 
theran heresy. The treatise dwells 
on the moral and speculative ques- 
tion only and avoids all personali- 
ties, which may indicate the au- 
thor’s prudence or his equable tem- 
per; yet, for all its being a mode) 
of gentlemanly discussion the book 
is none the less a destructive criti- 
cism of the Lutheran position which 
virtually does away with the free 
will of man. 

The eagerly awaited book was 
extolled by Catholics—and scoffed 
at by Lutherans; at any rate it may 
be said that the date of its publica- 
tion marks the point when Erasmus 
definitely proclaims himself a Cath- 
olic and breaks off flirting with the 
enemy. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to suppose that there ever was 
a time when he might have coun- 
tenanced heresy. He was not, as 
some have contended, a surrepti- 
tious advocate of an undogmatic 
Christianity or of a non-hierarchical 
Church. Truly, he was a man of 
liberal tendencies, he was opposed 
to coercion in religious questions 
and, especially, he did not approve 
of all the disciplinary Church regu- 
lations of his day as being in con- 
trast with evangelical simplicity. 
He was especially provoked by the 
then grievously strict abstinence- 
and-fast discipline, having, as he re- 
marked, “a Catholic heart but a 
Protestant stomach.” In fact, he 
had been granted a general indult 
from Rome on that subject, owing 
to his precarious health. Even a 
very prudent use of the indult did 
not save him from public accusa- 
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tions and actual persecution, so that 
the perversity of people fanatically 
keeping the fast while looking in- 
differently on the practice of seri- 
ous vices is an ever recurring theme 
of Erasmus’s satire. Nothing very 
destructive or subversive in that: 
good, holy men, men of unsuspect- 
able orthodoxy spoke in even 
harsher terms about the evils of the 
age. If the question be placed upon 
the plane of intent, that is a subjec- 
tive test on the part of critics and 
historians: at any rate, most au- 
thors, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
are substantially agreed and the re- 
searches of modern scholarship may 
be summed up in the phrase of the 
Britannica: “To attack the Church 
or to remold received theology was 
far from Erasmus’s thought.” 
Still, in evaluating the “great- 
ness” of the man—as it has been 
the purpose of this article—we can- 
not fail to take into some account 
his hesitancy and tergiversation. He 
was not, clearly, such a man as the 
Catholic cause would have needed 
at the time, not a St. Jerome or a St. 
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Thomas More: there was not in him 
the stuff out of which martyrs are 
made, or Fathers of the Church. He 
failed, then, in proving himself the 
Man of the Hour; yet this charge, 
frequently brought against him, is 
hardly fair. One may regret that he 
did not possess the strength of char- 
acter which the historical circum- 
stances required in the interest of 
Christendom but he has a right to 
be judged as a personality detached 
from the troublous stage into which 
he was cast at a late age of his life 
and to which he was unsuited both 
by his disposition and by his train- 
ing. 

As a man, he was the broadest 
scholar and the most polished wit of 
his generation, a keen intellect, a 
painstaking student, a tolerant, lov- 
able character; surely he must be 
appraised as a “rare” man. Great- 
ness is, after all, a quality for which 
there is no standard and the title of 
“great” has been often predicated 
on achievements and on a person- 
ality much less remarkable than 
that of Erasmus of Rotterdam. 


LESSON IN ECONOMICS 


By WILLIAM THomas WALSH 


ICHER than silver, rarer than virgin gold 
Scoured from the Inca quartz by shackled slaves, 

Filched by a Hawkins, hot from the fresh graves 
Of priests and nuns, with dead blacks in his hold: 
Richer than gems corrupted times untold 
To buy a royal whore, or fatten knaves 
With usury, or grease the tardy staves 
Of justice with a round oath lightly sold: 





More precious even than the price of blood 

Paid for an office by a friend, a brother, 

Or a child’s heart trampled in the palace mire 

By sceptered swine too foul for fatherhood, 

Or that witch-burning prince who sold his mother 
To upstart wolves, to hear himself called “Sire”— 


Oh, richer than this is my commodity: 
Hunted by solitaries, by tired throngs 

In cities; cheap as air or country songs 

Yet seldom found on land or the cold sea. 

No chains can bind it, for it will be free 

As light is free, and neither clubs nor thongs 
Can bruise it from the house where it belongs 
Or lock its treasury and hide the key. 


It shares a world and asks no recompense, 

Yet not an ounce for sale, no, not for kings; 
Given, no less remains; had for the taking, 
Unvanquished in the teeth of violence; 

A sword of wrath, yet dwells with children, sings, 
Works, smiles in sleep, and has no fear of waking. 


Love climbs, a tireless vagrant, to the suns 

Beyond the suns, to melt in sweet pursuit 

With Love, and from Love’s hoard beyond compute 
Draw endless largesse for those little ones 

Who are its neophytes. This true love shuns 

No agony, but like an angel’s lute 

Will dare the heights where even the stars are mute, 
And in that singing quiet it laughs and runs. 


Love will not rest till its last sheep is found. 

It will not crave a stone beneath its head 

While there is want on earth. All human loss 
Weighs deep its crown of thorns, and gladly bound 
And scourged, it spends itself, and no word said; 
And for its bridal couch it takes the Cross 





SOCIOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
By CLARENCE J. ENZLER 


AST autumn in an oral examina- 
tion for the doctorate the writer 
was asked: “What differences do 
you find between sociology as it is 
taught in Catholic schools and in 
secular schools—leaving religion 
out of consideration?” The query 
was something of a poser. It in- 
augurated a train of thought which 
led eventually to the consideration 
in this paper of the three questions 
following: (1) Is there a Catholic 
sociology? (2) If there is, just how 
does it differ from secular sociol- 
ogy? (3) If Catholic sociology is a 
reality, what justification, what 
reason, has it for existence? 
Catholic education, as is well 
known but sometimes forgotten, 
aims quite as much at nobility of 
character and holiness as at knowl- 
edge and scholarship and culture. 
In other words, Catholic educa- 
tion is spiritual, rather than purely 
material in outlook. It agrees with 
these words of the poet, John Mil- 
ton, in the Tractate on Education: 


“The end of learning is to repair 
the ruins of our first parents by re- 
gaining to know God aright, and 
out of that knowledge to love Him, 
to imitate Him, to be like Him, as 
we may the nearest by possessing 
our souls of true virtue, which be- 
ing united to the heavenly grace of 
faith makes up the highest perfec- 
tion.” 


The ideal of Catholic education is 
to develop in the student a con- 
sciousness of spiritual values and 
a “respect for ethical principle”; to 


infuse a desire to serve one’s God 
and to love one’s neighbor; to be 
ambitious in offering physical, men- 
tal, social, and moral assistance to 
human brethren. It seeks to unify 
knowledge and to fit it into a scheme 
of life built upon a recognition of 
a higher existence than that of 
earth. As some one has expressed 
it, this is Catholic education:—a 
certain conception of man, a definite 
body of knowledge, and the bring- 
ing together of the two. 

Nor does this necessitate an un- 
due emphasis on merely religious 
education. Rather, the ideal de- 
mands training in secular knowl- 
edge equal to the training given in 
secular schools; but an additional 
training which exalts the soul. In 
a word, our Catholic colleges and 
universities are intended to be in- 
stitutions of learning and of holi- 
ness. 

Catholic education, then, is an in- 
dubitable reality. But it is hardly 
more real and hardly more neces- 
sary than a Catholic sociology. 
However, while almost everyone ad- 
mits the existence of Catholic edu- 
cation, some, ignorant of the great 
differences between the social 
studies as taught in religious and 
secular schools, find it difficult to 
accept the idea of a Catholic soci- 
ology. Others recognize the dis- 
tinctions, but deny the justification 
for a social science which is pecu- 
liarly Catholic, though they ac- 
quiesce readily enough in sociolo- 
gies which are peculiarly statistical 
or dominantly economic or pri- 
marily socio-psychological. 
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At all events, great dissimilarities 
are instantly obvious to the careful 
observer between Catholic and secu- 
lar sociology. The first of these dis- 
similarities concerns the funda- 
mental conception of society. The 
following quotation from the En- 
cyclical On the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order by the reigning 
Pontiff concisely states our posi- 
tion: 


“According to Christian doctrine, 
man, endowed with a social nature, 
is placed here on earth in order that 
he may spend his life in society, and 
under an authority ordained by 
God; that he may develop and 
evolve to the full all his faculties to 
the praise and glory of his Creator; 
and that, by fulfilling faithfully the 
duties of his station, he may attain 
to temporal and eternal happiness.” 


Four points are emphasized in 
this conception of society: (1) Man, 
endowed with a social nature, is 
placed in society by God. (2) Man is 
commanded by God to submit to 
proper authority. (3) The purpose 
of man’s life in society is the de- 
velopment of his faculties for God’s 
glory. (4) The faithful fulfillment 
of man’s duties will bring temporal 
and eternal happiness. The com- 
pletion of the contrast follows 
easily, for the secular view of so- 
ciety includes only the first of these 
points and a part of the fourth, 
namely, that man has a social na- 
ture and that he lives in society 
for earthly and temporal, not heav- 
enly and eternal, advantages. 

That this notion of society does 
not entail the exclusion from study 
of other theories is noteworthy. The 
Catholic course in Social Theory, 
for example, considers the contrast 
between Plato, who conceived of so- 








ciety as utilitarian, and Aristotle, 
who regarded it as a work of nature, 
“the product of man’s sociable in- 
stincts,” as Lichtenberger expresses 
it. It does not neglect the social 
contract theories of Hobbes and 
Locke and Rousseau, or the Social 
Statics and the Principles of Her- 


bert Spencer, or the crude “soci- 


ologism” of Gumplowitz, or the 
“residues” and “derivations” of 
Pareto. It teaches these, but, in ad- 
dition, it makes very certain that 
the Catholic conception of society 
is well understood. 

Another difference centers about 
the subject of birth control. Secu- 
lar sociology as such has adopted no 
position on the question. Sociolo- 
gists, not sociology, have been swing- 
ing the cudgels for or against. But 
Catholic sociology and sociologists 
alike are one in condemnation of 
artificial birth control. As a stu- 
dent of social problems, one may 
admit both inside and outside of the 
classroom that in a multitude of 
cases birth control practices, judged 
solely on economic and social con- 
siderations, are expedient. But asa 
Catholic, the sociologist believes and 
teaches that social expediency or 
economic expediency can never jus- 
tify the performance of morally 
evil acts. As a Catholic, he believes 
that artificial birth control is an un- 
natural frustration of an act which 
utilizes a natural faculty, and is 
therefore intrinsically evil, just as 
the telling of lies is intrinsically 
evil, morally wicked, just as steal- 
ing and murdering are morally 
wicked. Consequently, expediency 
cannot excuse it any more than ex- 
pediency can excuse deliberate 
falsehood. Another quotation from 
Pope Pius XI.’s_ Encyclical On 
Christian Marriage expresses the 
Catholic position: 














“No reason, however grave, may 
be put forward by which anything 
intrinsically against nature may be- 
come conformable to nature and 
morally good. Since, therefore, the 
conjugal act is destined primarily 
by nature for the begetting of chil- 
dren, those who in exercising it de- 
liberately frustrate its natural 
power and purpose sin against na- 
ture and commit a deed which is 
shameful and intrinsically vicious.” 


A third disparity arises out of the 
attitude toward sterilization of the 
unfit. Again the observation is war- 
ranted that secular sociology as 
such has not declared itself on the 
advisability of sterilization. Cath- 
olic sociology, however, does take 
a definite position, which, briefly, is 
as follows. Those who are unfit to 
marry because of physical or men- 
tal abnormality so grave as to ren- 
der impossible the proper care of 
children and the fulfillment of the 
duties of married life should be pre- 
vented or dissuaded from marriage. 
But sterilization is not a moral 
means of preventing offspring. As 
a sociologist, one may concede the 
existence of cases in which steriliza- 
tion might prove economically and 
socially more desirable than segre- 
gaticn. But, as a Catholic, one be- 
lieves that no innocent person, a 
person not guilty of a crime, should 
be deprived of a natural faculty 
merely for the furtherance of eu- 
genic ends. Sterilization, however 
minor the operation in the case of 
the male, is a mutilation of the body 
and a deprivation, for the time be- 
ing at least, of a natural faculty in 
the same manner as would be the 
cutting of a muscle which would 
render helpless a finger or a hand. 
The only difference is that steriliza- 
tion involves a much more serious 
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deprivation. The sterilization of 
the unfit for eugenic purposes seems 
to follow much the same principle 
as putting in a plaster cast the arms 
of a criminal and muzzling his jaws 
and then letting him run around on 
the theory that he has been r:ndered 
harmless. 

The present Pontiff has this to say: 


“Public magistrates have no di- 
rect power over the bodies of their 
subjects; therefore, where no crime 
has taken place and there is no 
cause present for grave punishment, 
they can never directly harm or 
tamper with the integrity of the 
body.” 


A fourth variation arises out of 
the Catholic doctrine on marriage 
and divorce. Our belief is that mar- 
riage is not the invention of man, 
not simply the “means of gratifying 
in one way or another a vehement 
impulse,” but rather that marriage 
was instituted by God and raised by 
Christ to the dignity of a true sacra- 
ment. The Catholic position on di- 
vorce is so well known that it may 
be dismissed with a word. From a 
valid marriage, consummated by 
the exercise of the marital privi- 
leges, there is no divorce, a doctrine 
founded on the teaching of Christ, 
on considerations for the private 
welfare of husband, wife, and chil- 
dren, and out of regard for the pub- 
lic good of society. 

These examples serve to illustrate 
some of the characteristics peculiar 
to Catholic courses in Introductory 
Sociology, the Family, and Social 
Pathology. In Social Theory, which 
is dominantly historical, the only 
difference in treatment seems to be 
a somewhat greater emphasis than 
would be found in most secular 
schools on those who might be 

















called “our own men.” Quite natu- 
rally, St. Paul, St. Augustine, and 
St. Thomas of Aquin receive a little 
extra attention. Also, in some 
schools, the illustrious German, 


Bishop von Ketteler, and the cour-. 


ageous Cardinal Manning of Eng- 
land and other men famous for so- 
cial programs in the interests of the 
labor groups gain brief mention. 
The Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 
and Pope Pius XI. are also consid- 
ered. But, in general, the differences 
are merely those which arise from a 
slightly variant emphasis. Such 
disparities exist between all other 
schools as well, for there is no in- 
structor who will not admit that he 
talks with particular enthusiasm 
and knowledge about certain pet 
topics or men. 

One last feature of Catholic so- 
ciology must be mentioned along 
with the few outstanding ones stated 
above. That is the program for so- 
cial justice, which is rapidly assum- 
ing such importance that courses 
treating it will probably become 
compulsory soon in many Catholic 
institutions. A glance at the his- 
torical background of the social jus- 
tice movement will aid in explain- 
ing it. Between the Middle Ages 
and the mid-nineteenth century lit- 
tle progress was made in the de- 
velopment of a Catholic policy in re- 
lation to industrial matters. But, 
during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the Industrial 
Revolution and laissez-faire philos- 
ophy substantially changed the eco- 
nomic situation and with it certain 
ethical aspects of that situation. 
During the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, a number of 
Catholic economists, social stu- 
dents, and other thinkers began to 
combat economic liberalism, or 
laissez-faire, and to demand a solu- 
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tion for the industrial problem. 
Thus in France there were Ville- 
neuve-Bargemont, Charles de Coux, 
and Frederick Ozanam, well known 
as the founder of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. Later came Le Play, 
Périn, Dupin, De Mun and others. 
In Germany, there were Bishop von 
Ketteler, whom Pope Leo XIII. 
called “my illustrious predecessor,” 
Canon Moufang, Ludwig Wind- 
thorst; in Switzerland, Caspar De- 
curtins and Cardinal Mermillod; in 
Austria, Baron von Vogelsang; in 
Italy, Cardinal Capecelatro, Father 
Curci, and Father Liberatore; in 
England, Cardinal Manning; in the 
United States, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland, and the Rever- 
end Dr. McGlynn. These socially 
minded individuals advocated vir- 
tually every sound measure of so- 
cial reform called for to-day. For 
example, Bishop von Ketteler’s pro- 
gram included: advocacy of co- 
operative production by workers; 
partnership between labor and capi- 
tal; public ownership of railroads; 
the formation of labor organiza- 
tions; higher wages; the abolition of 
child labor in the factories; legal 
regulation of working hours; sepa- 
ration of the sexes in the work- 
shops; Sunday rest; appointment 
of factory inspectors; workers’ 
compensation. 

But not all Catholics agreed with 
these radical ideas. Many were 
convinced of laissez-faire. Conse- 
quently, not until Pope Leo XIII. is- 
sued his Encyclical On the Condi- 
tion of Labor in 1891, a document 
which has been accorded high and 
consistent praise from men of 
every faith and lack of faith, did a 
semblance of unity appear. There- 
after, the number of liberals in- 
creased in the ranks of both the 
clergy and the laity. In 1931, on the 
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fortieth anniversary of Leo’s decla- 
ration for the cause of industrial 
justice, Pope Pius XI. added his im- 
mortal On the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order to the list of “radi- 
cal” papal pronouncements. The 
two Encyclicals laid down the basic 
pattern to be followed in the quest 
for social justice.. They constitute 
a code of economic ethics. As one 
writer expressed it: 


“It is a code that embraces com- 
mon honesty and industry. But it 
goes beyond that into very uncom- 
mon honesty. Its greater emphasis 
is laid upon making work and 
ownership serve the common good, 
the general welfare. Making work 


and ownership serve the common 
good is social justice.” * 


A brief sketch of the main issues 
outlined in the Encyclicals will be 
tantamount to an explanation of the 
meaning of the Catholic program 
for social justice. First of all, Com- 
munism and Socialism are con- 
demned; Communism, because its 
doctrines of violence, class warfare, 
and common ownership would not 
satisfy the best interests of hu- 
manity; Socialism (which in this 
country at least has mellowed until 
its program includes many of the 
proposals advocated under social 
justice), because its concept of so- 
ciety is materialistic and un-Chris- 
tian. For Socialism, contrary to 
Christianity, “affirms that living in 
community was instituted merely 
for the sake of the advantages 
which it brings to mankind. And 
so to-day no one can be at one and 
the same time a sincere Catholic 
and a true Socialist.* 

1 Catholic Action, “Social Justice: What It 
Means; How Attain It,” Vol. 18, No, 4, p. 18. 

Reconstruction of the 


2 Pius On the 
seeint Ordan * 
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Another major point treats of the 
distribution of income, wealth and 
power. In a country where, accord- 
ing to Berle and Means, about 200 
non-banking corporations control 
nearly half the non-banking corpo- 
rate wealth of the country and ap- 
proximately 100 banking corpora- 
tions control almost half of the 
banking wealth, a new rule of dis- 
tribution is required, the principle 
being that wealth must be “so dis- 
tributed amongst the various indi- 
viduals and classes of society that 
the common good of all . . . be there- 
by promoted.” * 

One of the necessities for fair dis- 
tribution is a just wage. Therefore 
the principle of economic ethics is 
laid down that the wage paid to the 
laborer must be sufficient to support 
himself and his family. If any em- 


- ployer can pay such a wage with- 


out depriving himself and his family 
of a decent livelihood in accord with 
their position in life, and if such an 
employer fails to pay an adequate 
family wage, he is guilty not only of 
inhumanity, but of a grave sin, a 
serious crime against the law of 
God. 
Further, Pope Pius continues: 


“Every effort must be made that 
fathers of families receive a wage 
sufficient to meet adequately ordi- 
nary domestic needs. If in the pres- 
ent state of society this is not al- 
ways feasible, social justice de- 
mands that reforms be introduced 
without delay which will guarantee 
every adult workingman just such 
a wage.” 


Wage and salary rates are to be 
so regulated as to best promote 
steady work and decent livelihoods 
for the greatest possible number. 


8 Ibid. 
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And since prices are important, 
these, too, are to be so established as 
to foster the smooth working of the 
economy. 

How are these aims to be real- 
ized? By legislative reforms in 
part, but mostly by a return to ethi- 
cal standards in conjunction with 
the formation of vocational groups, 
or of what are called in America oc- 
cupational groups. At present, la- 
borers have their unions and em- 
ployers their associations. Between 
them stand friction, dislike, mis- 
trust and misunderstanding. Labor 
unions, further, are so arranged 
that they frequently hamper each 
other and fritter away their oppor- 
tunities by fruitless quarreling about 
the scope of work each union is to 
perform. Besides, the huge ma- 
jority of laborers are unorganized. 
Under the occupational group sys- 
tem, all men working in an indus- 
try, such as steel, would be grouped 
into one union which, we repeat, 
would include all who work in that 
industry, employers as well as em- 
ployees, janitors as well as foremen, 
unskilled as well as skilled workers. 
In mutual harmony, those of a given 
industry would decide the problems 
peculiar to that industry. Not that 
employees would busy themselves 
about the exclusive concerns of em- 
ployers, but that, in matters which 
affect the common welfare of those 
in any industry, the persons in- 
volved would meet in harmonious 
discussion and endeavor to solve 
peaceably and justly their difficul- 
ties. Thus, each occupational group 
would seek to maintain standards 
of fair competition, wages, hours, 
prices and the like. In short, the 
ideal at which the occupational 
group system aims is the establish- 
ment of industrial self-government 
under adequate representation for 
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all the interested parties, employers, 
employees, and the general public. 
Incidentally, something very like 
these groups might have grown out 
of the N.R.A. had it lived to see bet- 
ter days. 

From the foregoing, it is readily 
apparent that there is a Catholic so- 
ciology with its own particular con- 
ception of society, with pronounced 
views on birth control, sterilization, 
marriage and divorce, on none of 
which has secular sociology de- 
clared itself; a Catholic sociology, 
furthermore, which condemns Com- 
munism and Socialism, contrary to 
secular sociology which neither 
condemns nor approves; a Catholic 
sociology which offers a program 
for the attainment of social justice, 
as opposed to secular sociology 
which offers no defined program. 

At this point, it is well to empha- 
size strongly the fact, for it is a fact, 
that the tie-up between ethics or 
morality and sociology does not en- 
tail the neglect of science, We 
might repeat that the Catholic edu- 
cation, of which Catholic sociology 
is an important section, seeks to im- 
part a secular education equal to 
that given in secular schools; but, 
in addition, to elevate the soul, to 
foster nobility of character and to 
lead the student along the pathway 
of a morally good life. But in so 
doing, facts are not to be shunned. 
For example, Catholic anthropolo- 
gists and_ sociologists believe, 
whether or not the humans and the 
anthropoids have a common ances- 
ter, that man’s descent is from a 
single pair of humans. Yet they 
admit ‘frankly and freely that the 
anthropological evidence does not 
prove polygenesis false. They ad- 
mit, too, that from the anthropolo- 
gical evidence one can say neither 
where man originated nor when, ex- 








cept that it was more than some 
thirty thousand years ago. 

Thus far we have considered 
some of the peculiarities of soci- 
ology in Catholic schools and have 
answered affirmatively the query: 
“Is there a Catholic sociology?” The 
third question asked at the begin- 
ning of this paper was, “What rea- 
gon has Catholic sociology for ex- 
istence?” 

Our civilization is dominantly 
Christian. The avowed task of the 
Church, of the Catholic school, and 
of Catholic sociology is to uphold 
Christian faith and philosophy and 
ethics in a world which is swaying 
from that faith and philosophy and 
ethics. For to-day Christianity is 
being weighed. The spirit of the 
age is such as to make of conscience 
little more than a moral sense. 


Never were Newman’s words in his 
Idea of a University more applicable 


than at present: 


“The command of duty is a sort 
of taste; sin is not an offence 
against God, but against human na- 
ture. ... [Men] instead of doing 
one thing and then another, as each 
is called for, in faith and obedience, 
careless of what may be called the 
keeping of deed with deed, and leav- 
ing Him who gives the command to 
blend the portions of their conduct 
into a whole, their one object, how- 
ever unconscious to themselves, is 
to paint a smooth and perfect sur- 
face, and to be able to say to them- 
selves that they have done their 
duty. When they do wrong, they 
feel, not contrition, of which God is 
the object, but’remorse, and a sense 
of degradation. They call them- 
selves fools, not sinners; they are 
angry and impatient, not humble. 
They shut themselves up in them- 
selves; it is misery to them to think 
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or to speak of their own feelings; it 
is misery to suppose that others see 
them, and their shyness and sensi- 
tiveness often become morbid.” 


An important factor here has 
been the tragic cutting off of social 
science from religion and morality, 
a split so definite that students are 
impressed more and more by the 
false idea that there is no place for 
ethics, religion, or morality in so- 
cial science or even in social action. 
The oppressed laborers, the ragged, 
underfed children, the specter of 
want in the very tabernacles of 
plenty, the ugly manifestations of 
greed are in part the consequences 
of this man-made gulf between 
morality and the social studies. 

Perhaps in secular schools this 
rigid departmentalization is more 
or less necessary, this overwhelm- 
ing attention to experimental facts 
the easiest course. But in Catholic 
schools, where all are of one faith, 
the connection between morality 
and social science is made with fa- 
cility and efficiency. For while it is 
true that sociology and ethics “are 
guided each by its own principles 
in its own sphere, it is false that 
the two orders are so distinct and 
alien that the former in no way de- 
pends on the latter.” Indeed, so 
close is this dependence that the 
present Holy Father unmistakably 
accorded praise to those who en- 
deavored to unite the two in some 
measure by fostering “a truly Chris- 
tian social science” and laboring to 
make “Catholic principles of soci- 
ology . . . part of the intellectual 
heritage of the whole human race.” *‘ 

But even in secular schools it is 
impossible to keep attitudes toward 
religion and ethics out of the social 
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science classroom. It is impossible 
to be neither hot nor cold. Does not 
every teacher convey either by his 
manner or by his selection of facts 
his own opinions on moot matters? 
And do not these opinions vary from 
teacher to teacher, so that the stu- 
dent is left in a kind of hopeless be- 
wilderment? Here is one of the out- 
standing advantages of Catholic so- 
ciology, namely, that from school to 
school, on matters of moral action, 
it presents a definite stand and a 
united front. 

Many objections have been of- 
fered against the Catholic theory 
and policy of education. One diffi- 
culty arises out of the tendency of 
Catholic sociologists to be unscien- 
tific. But those who are the best 
Catholic sociologists are also rigidly 
scientific. And they point out the 
inter-relation between sociological 
facts, which may be and are learned 
by investigation and experiment, 
and principles of morality which 
are the product of revelation or of 
natural reason. 

Another accusation finds us over- 
occupied with supernatural knowl- 
edge to the extent that we neglect 
natural knowledge. Many of us 
must plead guilty. There are good 
grounds for the objection that too 
much time has been spent in preach- 
ing, too little in discovering facts. 
Catholic students have planted all 
too many of the weeds and sterile 
flowers that Dr. Sorokin finds in the 
sociological garden; weeds of specu- 
lation; weeds of prescriptions for 
world maladies made by incompe- 
tent persons; wéeds of generaliza- 
tions drawn on insufficient evi- 
dence; weeds of ignorance about the 
theories and studies of others.* 

8 Contemporary Soctologi-al Theories. 
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Further, the Catholic contribu- 
tion in the postgraduate field has 
been small indeed. According to 
the report of the American Council 
of Education in 1934, only one Cath- 
olic university in the United States 
(The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.), was 
qualified in staff and equipment to 
prepare candidates for the doctor’s 
degree in sociology. That one insti- 
tution was rated on a par with 
twenty others, such as Yale, Har- 
vard, Pittsburgh, and Northwest- 
ern; but it was still inferior to the 
five schools (Columbia, Chicago, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Wiscon- 
sin), which received ratings of “dis- 
tinguished” for their facilities in so- 
ciology. 

A fourth difficulty springs from 
our failure to make the most of 
those particularly Catholic princi- 
ples of sociology to which Pope 
Pius referred in his Encyclical, 
for it is undeniable that the Cath- 
olic program for social justice 
and the tenets on which it is based 
are understood by few among our 
youth. 

Yet despite these faults, which 
may well be humbly acknowledged, 
ours is, or should be, a distinct con- 
tribution to sociology, one which is 
being made by no other group. The 
contribution is the fusing of two at- 
titudes, the Christian and the sci- 
entific. It is exemplified by a grow- 
ing group of Catholic social scien- 
tists who are scientifically eager to 
experiment, scientifically careful of 
their facts, scientifically fearful of 
hasty generalizations and specula- 
tions—and who are also Christian 
in that they never forget the place 
of ethics and morality as the guide- 
posts of human action. 
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By James W. BENNETT 


LTHOUGH the political situ- 

ation in China changes chaoti- 
cally from day to day—at times, 
from hour to hour—the social life 
of that remarkable body of people, 
the foreign colony of Peking, re- 
mains immutable. Occasional 
bombings and shell fire, foreign con- 
quest, strikes and coups d’états,— 
these phenomena the Westerners 
take in their stride. And it is con- 


cerning this fantastic group of for- 
eigners that I, a pigmy Whitman, 
wish to “raise my barbaric yawp.” 

Peking is a city of infinite para- 
doxes. Even its name, “Northern 
Capital,” has been changed in dero- 
gation by the Chinese Government 


to the meaningless “Peiping,” or 
“Northern Peace.” Here, behind 
the anonymous gray walls which 
front the narrow, dust-deep Aun- 
tungs, live some of the most desper- 
ate characters ever found outside 
the pages of a picaresque novel. 
Gun runners, international spies, 
political refugees, soldiers of for- 
tune—Peking placidly accepts them 
all. -Inconvenient persons may be 
murdered in Peking, but they are 
never deported. 

Here, also, behind high secretive 
compound walls, lives tout Pékin: 
an elaborate social hierarchy rem- 
iniscent of New York society un- 
der Ward McAllister. Doddery old 
men and decorous dowagers discuss 
the genealogy, financial rating, 
closet skeletons of their social 
equals. They have developed an in- 
tricate, maddening system of leav- 
ing calling cards. And woe, woe 
unto the newcomer who—through 


ignorance, laziness or sheer cussed- 
ness—fails to conform. He is avoid- 
ed subsequently as though he were 
a plague carrier. ; 

Queerly enough, it is not the Pe- 
king underworld which offers the 
most to the really curious visitor. 
These beachcombers on the city’s 
Seacoast of Bohemia possess a one- 
track mind—or rather a highly de- 
veloped animal cunning which 
serves instead of brains. They are, 
perhaps understandably, suspicious 
and close-mouthed. When they do 
talk, they speak in dull and bore- 
some clichés. No. The rich treas- 
ure is to be quarried from the homes 
of Peking’s socially elect. 

For example, there is Monsieur 
Ixe. He would not dream of speak- 
ing to you unless you had been in- 
troduced to him by a properly re- 
sponsible person. He wears pants 
that are deplorably tight, a mono- 
cle, and, in his cuff, a handkerchief 
scented with some vile attar. Never- 
theless, he is the recipient of three 
coveted war crosses, he has seen 
service under the Mad Baron Un- 
gern, is well versed in drought-re- 
sisting grasses, the pathology of 
rinderpest, and the Little Theater of 
China. If you are fortunate enough 
to win the respect of this vapid-ap- 
pearing little Macaroni, he will drive 
you like mad in his Italian jugger- 
naut to some of the grandest duck 
blinds that ever rewarded a devoted 
sportsman. Once, a year ago, he 
wasted two shells in a morning’s 
shoot, and he still broods over the 
matter. Is it a sign—he asks fret- 
fully—that he is growing old? 
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There is Mrs. John Smythe-Jones, 
wealthy enough—even in these Years 
of the Locusts—to live upon the 
income of her income. She is a di- 
rect descendant of a first-class pas- 
senger on the Mayflower and does 
not allow you to forget it. No one in 
Peking is a more abject slave to pro- 
tocol. Yet she can discuss scien- 
tifically those strange caves in the 
Western Hills near the city, littered 
with the bones of Peking men who 
loved and fought in an era far 
earlier than that sanctioned by the 
present-day Neanderthals of Ten- 
nessee. Once, emerging from one 
of these caves, she was met by an 
ominous aggregation of Chinese in 
the patched remains of army uni- 
forms and bearing rifles and bayo- 
nets. The rifles, fortunately, were 
without ammunition, but the bayo- 
nets seemed to be in working order. 
Slowly the men began to close in 
upon her. She lifted her heavy 
walking stick, uttered a loud yell 
and charged the center of the line. 
One minute later they were in full 
flight. Pained and inexpressibly 
saddened, the brigands muttered as 
they ran: 

“She is not a woman. She is a 
kuei. Veritably she is a demon of 
the Second Category.” 

Also, there is Mr. ’Ennery ’Aw- 
kins, Cockney English down to the 
last misplaced aitch, living with an 
aged Chinese coolie woman in the 
holy bonds of matrimony—the last 
man one would expect to be recog- 
nized socially. Yet he is firmly 
planted on the top of the heap. For 
he is a Sinologue, the world’s fore- 
most authority on China’s last Im- 
perial House, the Manchu Dynasty. 
Four-fifths of the books written 
about Peking owe whole chapters to 
him. Generously he offers his en- 


cyclopedic knowledge; and, after an 
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evening spent with him, one comes 
away dizzy from the vistas he has 
opened: 

The Daybreak Audience, when 
ten thousand courtiers in peacock 
robes swayed and bent—like a field 
of ripe wheat in a storm—as they 
performed the kowtow before the 
Son of Heaven. . . . The startling 
pretensions of Ch’ien Lung— 
China’s Roi Soleil—who fancied 
himself as an art critic and who 
ruined the paintings of several of 
China’s greatest Sung artists by 
planting his large private seal (as a 
token of his august approval) in the 
direct center of the pictures. .. . The 
resolute and sinuous machinations 
of Old Buddha, that Borgian woman 
of the East, who calmly looted the 
Imperial Treasury on the eve of a 
war with Japan—in order to build 
herself a pleasure palace. Tzu Hsi, 
who dared to play an elegant game 
of cat-and-mouse with the Dragon 
Emperor himself, finally putting 
him away with poison on the day 
she realized she had come to her 
own deathbed... . 

There are two occasions when the 
Peking socialite can be seen in his 
native habitat, his actions most 
characteristic, in fact, classic. The 
first of these is known as an 


At Home 


This is alternately called a tea 
party. The ranking guests at an At 
Home are, of course, the diplomats. 
For Peking, although a cool seven 
hundred miles from Nanking, the 
present capital of China, continues 
to be the headquarters of virtually 
all the foreign legations. When the 
Legation Secretaries, the Naval and 
Military Attachés, gather under one 
roof to sip tea or perhaps quaff a 
pallid cocktail, they prove to be a 
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nervous and unpredictable crew, 
jealous and crochety. 

In the intervals between their 
weighty labor of writing dispatches 
to their home governments, they 
have developed the leisure to raise 
dogs. It is not an uncommon sight 
to find several canines getting un- 
der people’s feet at the most formal 
At Homes. 

Recently, the Commandant of the 
Italian Legation Guard brought with 
him a small white poodle-like ani- 
mal to which he thoughtfully fed 
canapés from the hostess’s platter. 
Although the tray was large, the 
dog depleted it. The Commandant 
imperiously beckoned the Number 
One boy of the house to bring an- 
other platter, but the servant disap- 
peared and was not seen again that 
evening. Nor was the tray brought. 

However, the military man’s at- 
tention was drawn by the entrance 
of the Belgian First Secretary with 
his dog, a large and lolloping gray 
animal which bore a faint resem- 
blance to the Italian’s. 

The Belgian said impressively: “I 
have brought my Tibetan.” 

The Italian gave an audible sniff 
and jerked his animal’s leash. “This 
dog is the only Tibetan in Peking. 
It is a chien de race.” 

“Hah!” said the Belgian diplo- 
mat. “Chien de trois races!” 

At this point, the hostess inter- 
vened—and not one split-second too 
soon. 

Rarely do the Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary and Ambassadors appear 
at the tea parties, a dispensation for 
which Peking gives due and solemn 
thanks. They prefer to move in the 
rarefied atmosphere—which is vir- 
tually a vacuum—of their fellow 
Legates. Several of them are too 
proud, even, to speak to their wives. 
A pleasing exception amid this 
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group of mummified envoys is the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Nelson 
T. Johnson. His “ten gallon hat,” 
(given by an admirer on his last 
home leave), his geniality and abil- 
ity to remember names and faces, 
mark him as a man who refuses to 
conform to the dread stuffiness of 
the corps diplomatique. 

Next in social rank among the 
guests at an At Home are the Chi- 
nese of the governing class, and 
their wives. With mechanical 
smiles they move from group to 
group of foreigners, delivering 
themselves of some terrific banality, 
and move on. Yet, beneath that 
puerile mask, awesome forces are 
at work among them. The Pandora 
Box of patriotism has been opened. 
For five thousand years love of 
country was unknown to them; 
their passionate and deathless loy- 
alty had been given to that one unit 
they revered: the family, the clan. 
Having seen patriotism go berserk in 
Europe, thoughtful foreigners are 
none too happy over the change in 
their Chinese friends. 

The most ubiquitous guests at a 
Peking tea party are the artists. 
This polyglot city has become a 
Mecca in little for the practitioners 
and dilettantes of the seven flour- 
ishing arts. The enigmatic red or 
green lacquer gate of a house will 
open to disclose an American, 
French or English woman with 
smock and palette, sketching the 
contours of her own rock garden. 
Or, from behind the house wall will 
come, like a roll of distant thunder, 
the first piano notes of a composi- 
tion that may (or may not) later 
electrify the world. It is a rare tea 
party at which one doesn’t hear the 
idea advanced that Peking will soon 
be the art capital of the world. In 
the days of old, China thought of 
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herself as the Middle Kingdom, and 
Peking as the center of the universe. 
It would be ironic if she should 
again attain that eminence—not 
among her own people but among 
the once-despised foreigners. 

Peking offers many inducements 
to the artist: low living costs; free- 
dom from domestic care; a quicker, 
easier contact with other artists 
than is ever possible in the art cen- 
ters of to-day: Paris, London, New 
York; and surroundings sufficiently 
bizarre to stir the imagination, and 
of thrilling breath-taking beauty. 
To this list should be added the gen- 
erous enthusiasm which the older 
Pekinites display toward the art- 
ists. It is a commonplace at a tea 
party to have a perfect stranger 
come bounding up to you and say: 

“I’ve discovered an enormously 
clever fellow. From Butte, Montana. 
Style a bit influenced by Bracque 
and Derain—but he’ll work out of 
that. Some of his things are pure 
genius. He does insects. I’ve just 
bought a study of shrimps.” 

At times, a Peking At Home 
sounds like an echo of a Parisian 
atelier—or the Art Students’ League. 
Yet, always above the studio chat- 
ter, the dominant note of the Far 
East can be heard. A wood block 
artist says tartly: 

“I missed one of my blocks for a 
month! I learned to-day that prints 
had been taken from it and offered 
to every Chinese picture dealer in 
Peking—as genuine Ming. Heav- 
ens, but it made me feel old!” Or: 

“I'm doing the portrait of the 
wife of General Lieu. She’s very 
‘olo fashion.’ And the poor thing’s 
in a ghastly funk because she’s cer- 
tain I’m stealing her soul and pin- 
ning it down on the canvas. She 
says she can feel it coming out 
through the top of her head.” 





“I know,” speaks up a third, 
“None of the Chinese want you to 
put in any lights and shadows. 
They argue that if one side of the 
face is white, the other shouldn’t 
be drawn a negroid black—it’s in- 
sulting. They'll tell you that their 
own artists achieved greatness 
without using shadows. And they'll 
give you a bland smile of disbelief 
when you tell them that they've 
never had a portrait artist worthy 
of the name, either.” 

After the last guest has gone, the 
hostess sinks exhaustedly in the 
nearest chair. She has been stand- 
ing for nearly three hours, keyed to 
concert pitch by the exciting task of 
composing the bizarre divergences 
which make such a gathering a com- 
bination of League of Nations Sanc- 
tions Committee, junto of critics at 
a vernissage, and a stealthy bache- 
lor hunt by several of Peking’s most 
hopeful widows. (Incidentally, the 
bachelor is the wildest, shyest thing 
in Asia, these days, not even except- 
ing the Giant Panda of the Hima- 
layas.) 

The Number One boy enters the 
room, trailing the inevitable tuft of 
feathers on its long wand of split 
bamboo. He begins gloomily to 
flick his duster over an ash-strewn 
k’ang table. (The boy loves to but- 
tle, to escort guests to and from the 
gate, but he loathes the more menial 
task of dusting.) 

The hostess rises. She must 
change. For to-night, she is giving 
the second of Peking’s famous ritual 
tableauz vivants: 


Tue Dinner Party 


There is only a superficial simi- 
larity between the At Home and the 
Peking dinner party. At the latter, 
there are far fewer Chinese present 





yet the festivities are far more Ori- 
ental in tone. 

At the banquet, one finds a lav- 
ishness which is oddly unfamiliar 
in these times of eighteen-day diets, 
tightened purse-strings, and an 
awakened social conscience which 
deplores any waste while millions 
are starving. In Peking it is per- 
haps an unconscious patterning aft- 
er the Chinese who believe that no 
banquet is worthy of the title unless 
it can boast of at least forty courses. 
Perhaps, too, it is the heritage of 
many years of spacious living, when 
it was necessary for the foreigners 
to dwell like feudal princes if they 
wished to preserve the respect of 
the Chinese. 

A typical Peking banquet begins 
with oysters, progresses to a soup 
thick with clotted cream, then to a 
great fish garni in a pewter dish 
with a hot-water compartment be- 
neath—the dish itself shaped to re- 
semble a young dolphin. This is 
followed by a vol au vent of sweet- 
breads and chicken, or filet mignon 
topped with foie gras. On the heels 
of the entrée comes the roast, and 
it usually comes in state: on a huge 
platter borne high by the Number 
One boy. Two favorite roasts in 
Peking are saddle of venison, and 
the suckling pig glazed that remark- 
able carmine which is a Chinese 
culinary secret. The game course 
which follows the roast usually con- 
sists of pheasant smothered in a 
cream sauce with truffles, or bam- 
boo partridges. Occasionally there 
is bustard. The last named (de- 
spite its somewhat unfortunate 
name), is a bird of imposing appear- 
ance and delicious taste, approxi- 
mately the size of a turkey. The 
succulent breast meat is dark, while 
the tiny legs—which the bird ap- 
parently seldom uses—have white 
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meat. The bustard is exceedingly 
rare and difficult to procure. Those 
which appeared at Peking banquets 
this winter were shot by American 
Marine officers in airplanes high 
over the Tientsin marshes. The 
next course, cold meats, is usually 
ignored—except by a few devoted 
trenchermen—in order that proper 
respect may be paid to the frozen 
pudding nestling in a mazy web of 
spun sugar. Then, in rapid succes- 
sion follow the savory, cheese, fruit, 
walnuts. 

To the banquet is appended after 
a decent interval a postscript in the 
form of a buffet supper of no mean 
proportions: salads, spiced and 
smoked meats and a rarebit. 

The list of concomitant wines at 
a Peking banquet is long: hock, 
sauterne, claret, burgundy, cham- 
pagne, port. With the black coffee, 
the inevitable brandy and the choice 
of a dozen liqueurs. During the 
buffet supper—and here is the in- 
effable touch of China—hot Foo- 
chow or Kiangsi tea. 

The guest list at a dinner party is 
weird. About one board will be 
gathered such diverse personalities 
as a Mid-Asian explorer looking like 
an alert penguin; a French Countess 
who has long since given up trying 
to keep her figure in bounds but 
whose rapier mind has suffered no 
desuetude; a British Language Offi- 
cer by Kipling from Ouida—to bor- 
row a pair of prepositions from a 
studbook. He possesses an inex- 
haustible lore of information about 
the racing form of the little ponies 
of the hinterland that replace, in 
China, the larger and faster Arab 
horses used in the Occident. I have 
known frail indoor women, seated 
next to him, to totter from the table 
muttering: 

“If I hear another word about a 
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Mongol’s grand pasterns, I shall 
scream! I shall begin piping like a 
calliope!” 

A few Chinese are usually pres- 
ent at a banquet—tthose who are ac- 
customed to the Western manner of 
dining. The perfectly proper meth- 
od (from the Chinese point of view), 
of imbibing soup with a furious suc- 
tion; the Oriental’s correct expres- 
sion of polite appreciation: a re- 
sounding belch; his habit of poking 
into a communal platter of food and 
spearing the most succulent tidbits 
to offer to his friends; his absent- 
minded custom of dropping on the 
floor tough or unwanted bits of food 
—none of these quaint habits ap- 
peal to the foreign hostess. 

Yet she is serenely unaware that 
her own table manners appear 
equally gross and barbarous to the 
traditionally-minded Chinese. She 
does not seat her guest of honor fac- 
ing south, the direction from which 
good influences come. She uses un- 
couth pronged and sharp-edged culi- 
nary tools of great weight and size, 
instead of those delicate and beauti- 
ful ebony or ivory wands which she 
persists in mis-naming chop- 

The conversation at a Peking 
dinner party could never be mis- 
taken for the table talk of any other 
city in the world. It is of the East, 
Eastern. From one side of the 
table you will hear: 

“He told me that his English 
name, when translated into Chinese 
— means: ‘Pleasure-loving 

w.’ ” 

“My name means ‘Great Lover of 
All the World.’ ” 

Then from across the table: “She 
has a ghost in her courtyard. Oh, 
but she has; she’s seen it! An old 
Chinese man, laughing.” 

“Apparently I have one, too. It 


lives in the old papier-mdéché Bud- 
dha that sits on my stairs. 


Every 
time I go up and down at night in 
the dark, it boxes my ears. Most 
annoying! It got too playful with 
my last Number One boy and 
knocked him down the stairs. He 
left me. He was a good servant. 


My present boy isn’t nearly so 


“But you’re living in a foreign- 
style house in the Legation Quarter. 
Wait till you’ve tried a Chinese 
house! Blue lights, footsteps in 
locked and empty rooms, sighs and 
groans and chuckles, wind bells in 
the eaves swinging like billy-o on 
perfectly still nights—oh, we do 
have such a jolly, jolly time!” 

Again, from the other side: “The 
fellow deliberately threw himself 
under the wheel of my motor car. 
The most ludicrous expression of 
disappointment came over his face 
when .I brought the machine to a 
stop in time. If I'd even touched 
him, he’d have pretended to be dead 
and his family would have tapped 
me for a hundred dollars. Au fond, 
of course, it meant that the poor 
devil was desperate, so I compound- 
ed a felony by giving him a bag of 
rice and a little money. He shuf- 
fled away, quite contented.” 

“I think 7 should have reported it 
to the police!” comes an acerbic 
comment. 

“Oh, never the Chinese police!” 
another adds. “We caught a cat 
burglar once—when the so-called 
Christian General Feng was running 
the show here—and turned the 
thief over to Feng’s constabulary. 
He was only a boy, not more than 
fourteen, and I told the police to 
give him a good sound talking to 
and then let him go. I told them defi- 
nitely I was not preferring charges. 
They promised to do as I wished 





and pocketed kumshaw all around. 
The next week, I saw the boy’s head 
— recognized it by a scar on the 
cheek—hanging in a basket at Hata 
Gate.” 

The dominant note is China. It 
has penetrated the fiber of each and 
every guest. They cannot escape it. 
The note is emphasized when they 
leave the table and reénter the draw- 
ing room. For, at this time in the 
evening, it has become the whim— 
a whim fast hardening into custom 
-—to permit the East to entertain 
the West. 

In the courtyard outside, waiting 
for the call of “Curtain!”, will be 
one or another of Peking’s strolling 
showmen. It may be the Chinese 
ringmaster of the circus of white 
mice. He sets up his portable stage, 
fixes the poles and guy ropes, the 
ferris wheel, the trapeze. Then he 
chirrups gently to his tiny, pink- 
nosed actors and the performance 
under the Big Top begins. His are 
very talented performers, make no 
mistake about that. They hang by 
their tails; they race the ferris 
wheel to a bewildered blur of speed; 
they leap nimbly from trapeze to 
trapeze. There is no failure in their 
“timing,” no sulking in the green 
room. They are too eager for their 
honorarium: a bit of millet fed them 
at the conclusion of each act. 

Or it may be the Chinese candy 
man who has been summoned. He 
works alone. Warming on his char- 
coal brazier is a pan of plastic 
candy. He picks up a chunk of this, 
kneeds it in his hands, stretches it, 
elongates it nearly a foot, blows into 
it. Then, lo, before one’s eyes a 
camel, a rabbit, a holy man, a deer 
with spreading antlers, magically 
takes form. It is vaguely reminis- 
cent of that act so popular on the 
American Chatauqua Circuit during 
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the "Nineties: the Venetian Glass 
Blowers. 

Yet, even with this man, the firm 
hand of traditional China is pres- 
ent. His figures might stand side 
by side with old bronze museum 
pieces or, except for their three di- 
mensions, they might be the sharply 
limned images on ancient scroll 
paintings. His work may not be 
original but it is, none the less, that 
of a genuine artist. 

Again, the entertainment may be 
given by the puppet showman. He 
is his own orchestra as well as the 
manipulator of the little wooden fig- 
ures that preen and strut and pose, 
their motions so ridiculously, so re- 
markably, like those of the Chinese 
actors on the larger stage. His voice 
is, in turn, that of each of the char- 
acters. The tones alternate with 
ease from the basso profundo of the 
bandit chieftain to the shrill and 
coy falsetto of the Oriental maiden 
in distress. Occasionally he obliter- 
ates his own recitative by a too-vig- 
orous clangor of the cymbals or the 
drums attached by an ingenious 
device to his legs—just as an 
eager Chinese theater orchestra will 
drown even the excruciatingly high 
falsetto of China’s premier actor, 
Mei Lang-fang. To the Western 
ear, this accompaniment is pure 
cacophony; to the Chinese, it has a 
definite, tension-producing, illusion- 
heightening effect. 

Not a single one of this man’s 
plays has been written for the pup- 
pet theater.. They are famous Chi- 
nese classical dramas, centuries old, 
cut and tailored to fit the mimic 
stage. In tone they are naive mo- 
ralities, interlarded with broad hu- 
mor. Virtue triumphs and vice is 
punished—yet peculiarly enough 
they escape being mawkish and sen- 
timental. They have been shrewdly 
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written to appeal to an Oriental au- 
dience which was—and is, to-day— 
intensely realistic, practical, yet 
with no finicking decadent doubts 
concerning the relative status of 
right and wrong. 

Or, the entertainment may be 
given by a band of blind street musi- 
cians. Here is no sound and fury. 
The melodies are gentle, chiming, 
silver rivulets of sound. The music 
is not unlike the gray-robed, fum- 
bling, sightless men who stand in a 
patient semi-circle bringing forth 
this unpretentious harmony. One 
plays a bamboo flute. A second, the 
two-stringed fiddle with the bow 
strung on the inside and drawn 
against what we should consider 
the under surface of the strings. A 
third plucks gently at a long- 
handled instrument with a python- 
skinned head, resonant as a banjo 
but far sweeter in timbre. A fourth 


lightly taps two wooden sticks to- 
gether, a primitive form of casta- 
nets. 

Like the plays of the puppeteer, 


the music is old—handed down 
without written notes by uncounted 
generations of melody makers, all 
of them blind. It is the quintes- 
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sence of nostalgia, powerfully evo- 
cative of an old China which has 
gone forever. One need be no mu- 
sician to appreciate its weird and 
minor beauty. Yet, several well- 
known Western composers have 
been so charmed by it that they have 
set down these ghostly melodies and 
then have tried to interweave them 
with their own more metallic mod- 
ern work, 

At last the musicians file out, the 
blind leading the blind. They cross 
the courtyard and.enter the hutung, 
the leader tapping the road ahead 
with a long stick. His fellows fol- 
low, in single file, each with a hand 
extended to touch the shoulder of 
the man ahead. Soon their gray 
robes merge with the darkness. 

Reluctant to shake off their spell, 
the foreign guests also rise to de- 
part, They cross the courtyard 
roofed by the blue dome of night and 
they glance up at the flaming green 
stars that seem to hover so near the 
horned tiled roofs. There is a flurry 
of chauffeurs, carriage mafoos and 
rickshaw coolies in the hutung just 
outside the gate. «Then, the guests, 
too, are swallowed in the dry and 
dusty Peking night. 








“THE BITTER HERB OF ST. JEROME” 


By Laurence W. Smit, S.J. 


read in Exodus that the lamb 

and the unleavened bread of 

the Jewish Passover had to be eaten 
with bitter herbs. Literature too 
must be taken with a dash of condi- 
ment if it is to afford its full flavor. 
In Tae Catnoric Wortp for May of 
last year, Mr. Masse reviewed for 
us those writers who seasoned the 
literature of their time with what 
might be called the bitter herb of 
satire. Along with the considerable 
enjoyment I derived from his excel- 
lent article was a grain of disap- 
pointment. Glancing over the field 


from Aristophanes to Chesterton, 
he made no mention of one whom I 


have always considered a giant in 
the field, if not “the noblest Roman 
of them all.” Patristic literature 
too is not without its bitter herb and 
it is St. Jerome that makes the 
wealthiest contribution. Professor 
Rand of Harvard, Professor Wright 
of the University of London and 
Professor Pease of Amherst are a 
few of the non-Catholic authorities 
who bear witness to his literary 
greatness. Professor Rand seems 
to place him higher than Juvenal 
as a master of satire and Erasmus 
finds that Cicero himself loses by 
comparison with St. Jerome. As 
was pointed out in the Speculum for 
October, 1933, even the first falter- 
ing footsteps of our own English 
literature drew in some measure 
from his strength. The great author 
of the Vulgate translation of the 
Bible needs no other wreath than 
that one achievement to crown him 
in Christian literature and in Je- 
rome, the saint, Jerome, the Scrip- 


ture commentator and Jerome, the 
theologian, we lose sight of Jerome, 
the satirist. Perhaps it is precisely 
because he is Jerome, the saint, that 
we prefer to play down Jerome, the 
satirist. His satire is not always 
kindly. It sometimes manifests it- 
self in a sarcasm that is biting; that 
we feel is hardly consistent with the 
fraternal charity of sainthood. 
However, if we clearly understand 
the spirit of his time, the malice of 
his adversaries and the usual form 
of literary controversy, it can be 
easily seen that the frequent and 
bitter invective in his writings is 
not inconsistent with great personal 
sanctity. 

One defense is that in the school 
in which Jerome was trained, the 
argumentum ad hominem had its 
fixed place in a controversial trea- 
tise. There was something rhe- 
torically incomplete about a paper 
which overlooked it. It was not 
enough to demolish the arguments 
of your adversary and establish 
your own thesis. The victory was 
not complete until you had so stung 
your opponent with ridicule and 
abuse that he would hesitate to en- 
gage with you again. The Rome 
which gave no quarter on the battle- 
field was also ruthless in the forum. 
Cesar, the accomplished soldier, 
slaughtered his enemies or sold 
them into slavery, while Cicero, the 
accomplished lawyer, loaded his 
adversary with rhetorical abuse. 
Christianity had been out of the 
catacombs for nearly a century but 
the classical culture of pagan Rome 
still endured. Jerome was a Chris- 
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tian and a saint but he admits him- 
self to be a Ciceronian in his literary 
formation. He argued that the truth 
might appear and not for his own 
aggrandizement but if that truth 
stung the proponent of error to 
humiliation, it only more gloriously 
emphasized its own verity. He is 
not entirely ruthless. Quite fre- 
quently he adds a charitable and 
kindly exhortation to his opponent; 
a touch seldom found in his foren- 
sic model. It is true that his little 
molehill of kindness after a veri- 
table Pelion on Ossa of abuse is al- 
most amusing. In the very ardor of 
his championship of truth, he seems 
to remember that a Christian loves 
his fellow man. Indeed “the soft 
word turneth away wrath” but com- 
ing as it does after the heat and con- 
viction of his invective, it has all the 
weakness of an anticlimax. After 
describing his own hard road to 
learning, he thus satirizes an oppo- 
nent who has challenged his knowl- 
edge: 


“Here hath arisen a man who has 
become learned without a teacher; 
a self-taught genius, a vehicle of the 
spirit. He surpasses Cicero in elo- 
quence, Aristotle in argument, Plato 
in discretion, Aristarchus in learn- 
ing, the brazen-bowelled Didymus 
in the number of books that he has 
read and all the writers of his time 
in the knowledge of Scripture. It 
is reported that you have only to 
give him a theme and he is ready to 
argue; either on this side or that; 
for justice or against it. The world 
was delivered from peril and the 
law courts from a yawning gulf on 
the day this man turned his back 
on the forum and betook himself to 
the Church. Against this fellow’s 
will, who could ever have been 
Proved innocent? When he had be- 


gun to partition the case on his fin- 
gers and cast the net of his logic, 
what great criminal would his elo- 
quence not have saved? For if he 
had stamped his foot, fixed his eye, 
furrowed his brow, gestured with 
his hand, twirled his beard, he 
would have drawn down a curtain 
of darkness before the eyes of the 
jury. Is it any wonder that this 
Latin genius, this marvel of fluency 
has vanquished me, a Greek, a semi- 
barbarous fellow, afar off, for a long 
time without the use of the Latin 
tongue, when the great Jovinian 
himself, present on the spot, he has 
suppressed with the weight of his 
eloquence?” (C. V. 54, Ep. 50).* 


After this withering irony and fur- 
ther invective, Jerome finds space 
for a kindly word. He forgives the 
young man for the vicious personal 
attacks on him. He blames his 
youth, the deceits of the devil and 
his flattering friends. He credits his 
sincerity and extends some fatherly 
advice. 

Another defense of Jerome’s lack 
of controversial politeness is that he 
was defending divine truth and felt 
that nothing should be overlooked 
which contributed in any way to its 
complete vindication. Even the 
feelings of his adversaries must be 
trampled that Christ’s teaching 
might be exalted. He writes Ri- 
parius, “there is no cruelty in the 
defense of God,” and supports the 
assertion with many texts from 
Scripture. Doubtless his friends 
remonstrated with him for his 
waspish style. He frequently 
throws in a line of apology to make 
clear his supernatural motives. 
Sometimes it is the malice of his 

1 The C. V. in the notes refers to the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclestasticorum Latinorum or 
Corpus Vindobonense as it is called. The let- 
ters occupy volumes 54, 55 and 56. 





enemies that deserves his verbal 
chastisement and sometimes it is 
the stupidity of his enemies that can 
be pierced in no other way. Thus, 
he writes to the gentle Marcella: 


“I know that, as you read these 
words, you will knit your brow and 
fear that my freedom of speech is 
sowing the seeds of fresh quarrels; 
and that, if you could, you would 
gladly put your finger on my mouth 
to prevent me from even speaking 
of things which others are not 
ashamed to do.” 


He continues, that these adversaries 
of his are stupid and that he might 
contemn them for, “it is to no pur- 
pose that you play the lyre for an 
ass,” and later in the same letter, 


“but lest Flaccus [Horace] laugh at 
me because, ‘when I begin to make 
a wine jar, why, from the potters 
wheel does a jug come forth?’, we 
shall return to these biped donkeys 
of ours and din into their ears, not 
the music of the lute but the 
blare of the trumpet” (C. V. 54, 
Ep. 27). 


Much of his controversy is in de- 
fense of the true meaning of Holy 
Scripture. He was a recognized 
authority on the exact meaning of 
the sacred text. Letters came to him 
from all over the Christian world, 
inquiring about the meaning and 
explanation of various passages. 
These letters come from the Pope, 
bishops and priests, as well as from 
some of the laity. St. Damasus gave 
official recognition to this position, 
by assigning him the task of re- 
translating the Bible from the best 
sources. Yet there were many up- 
starts to challenge his interpreta- 
tions. Without knowledge of Greek 
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or Hebrew or other equipment for 
exegesis, they twisted texts from 
their accepted and orthodox mean- 
ing. The Protestant Reformation 
was not the Church’s first experi- 
ence with private interpretation. It 
is not a personal resentment that 
Jerome displays but a holy zeal for 
the inspired truth. He writes to St. 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola: 


“As Horace says, ‘Doctors alone 
profess the healer’s art and none but 
joiners ever try to join.’ The art of 
interpreting Scripture is the only 
one of which all men, everywhere 
claim to be masters. To quote Hor- 
ace again, ‘taught or untaught, we 
all write poetry.’ The loquacious 
old woman, the doting old man, the 
long-winded sophist, one and all 
take in hand the Scriptures, twist 
them in pieces and teach them be- 
fore they have learned them. Some, 
with wrinkled brows and high- 
sounding phrases, philosophize 
about the Sacred writings in gather- 
ings of young women [mulierculas}. 
Others — for shame! — learn from 
women what they teach men; and 
as if this were not enough, they 
boldly explain to others what they 
by no means understand” (C. V. 54, 
Ep. 53). 


Not only was every Tom, Dick and 
Harry of Jerome’s time an author- 
ity on Scripture, he was also a the- 
ologian and argued about the Trin- 
ity, as we learn from St. Gregory 
Nyssen, a contemporary in the East 
(335-395). He writes of Constan- 


tinople: 


“This city is full of mechanics 
and servants who are all of them 
profound theologians and teach in 
the shops and streets. If you want 
a man to change a piece of silver, he 
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tells you in what way the Son dif- 
fers from the Father; if you ask the 
price of a loaf of bread, you are told 
by way of reply that the Son is in- 
ferior to the Father; and if you in- 
quire whether the bath is ready, the 
answer is that the Son was made of 
nothing.” 2 


Jerome has been accused of ar- 
rogance but outside his own field he 
could be humble enough and he cer- 
tainly had the essential humility of 
a good Catholic as is shown from 
the following letter to St. Damasus. 
In the discussions on the Trinity 
which had rent the Christian world 
and were still raging in the East, he 
is only anxious to know what the 
Chair of Peter holds and writes to 
the Pope for confirmation. Appar- 
ently he gets no reply for he follows 
it up with this beautiful letter in 
which, no doubt, His Holiness could 
perceive a vein of kindly satire: 


“By her importunity, the widow 
in the Gospel at last gained a hear- 
ing and by the same means one 
friend induced another to give him 
bread at midnight when his door 
was shut and his servants were in 
bed. The publican’s prayer over- 
came God although God is invinci- 
ble. Nineveh was saved by its tears 
from the impending ruin caused by 
its sin. “To what purpose,’ you may 
say, ‘these far-fetched references?’ 
For this purpose, I answer; that you 
in your greatness should look upon 
me in my insignificance; that you 
the rich shepherd should not de- 
spise me, the ailing sheep. Christ 
himself brought the robber from 


2 The quotation is attributed to — 7— of 
Nyssa by Professor J. W. of Chicago 
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the cross to paradise, and, to show 
that repentence is never too late, He 
turned a murderer’s death into a 
martyr’s crown.” — 


He continues with further exam- 
ples of mercy in the Scriptures, im- 
plying that he is the lost sheep in 
the wastes of Syria beset by the 
Arian frenzy and the factions in the 
Church: 


“I, all the while, keep crying,— 
‘He who clings to the Chair of Peter 
is accepted by me!’ . . . Therefore 
I implore your Holiness by Our 
Lord’s Cross and Passion, those 
great ornaments of our Faith, that 
you will let me know by letter, with 
which group I shall communicate: 
so that you, who succeed the Apos- 
tles in dignity, may succeed them in 
worth; that you may sit on a throne 
with the twelve giving judgement; 
that, along with Peter, another may 
gird you in your old age and, along 
with Paul, you may enjoy the citi- 
zenship of heaven. Pray, despise 
not a soul for whom Christ died” 
(C. V. 54, Ep. 16). 


His letters to Augustine are for 
the most part expressive of love and 
admiration but in them too we 
sometimes feel the barb of satire. 
The Bishop of Hippo, twelve years 
his junior, is a great deal younger 
than that in the Faith. Jerome ad- 
dresses him as “my son in years, 
my father in ecclesiastical dignity.” 
In the first fervor of his conversion, 


. Augustine has turned the light of 


his learning on Sacred Scripture 
and would enter the lists of contro- 
versy with the leading commentator 
of his time. Jerome is growing old. 
His sight is failing. Disputation 
has lost its savor. He writes on 
three different occasions: 





“Choose as your antagonists, 
young, eloquent and illustrious 
men, of whom it is said that many 
are found in Rome, who may be 
neither unable nor afraid to meet 
you, and to enter the lists with a 
bishop in debates concerning the 
Sacred Scriptures. As for me, a 


soldier once, but a retired veteran 
now, it becomes me rather to ap- 
plaud the victories won by you and 
others, than with my worn out body 
to take part in the conflict” (C. V. 
55, Ep. 105, 102, 112). 


As great soldiers love the battle 
and often pay tribute to an enemy 
warrior worthy of their steel, so too 
great debaters relish the heat of 
argument and have borne witness 
to the virtues and abilities of their 
opponents. Once in the United 
States Senate chamber, I heard a 
statesman, nationally known for 
his vitriolic tongue, take occasion to 
praise a life-long political enemy, a 
man equally distinguished for caus- 
tic rebuke. He referred to their 
many bitter encounters and contin- 
ued that if words were weapons and 
bitter phrases dagger thrusts, the 
chest of his opponent would be as 
covered with scars as that of a tat- 
tooed savage; but that the gentle- 
man was a soldier (he was an ex- 
General), he took them all on the 
front; none would be found on his 
back. It reminds us of a tribute 
that St. Jerome pays to a long time 
adversary. He too relished an ex- 
change of blows with a worthy op- 
ponent and he found one in Jovi- 
nian: 


“He [{Jovinian) is a brave man, 
knotty in argument and tenacious 
in debate, one to fight with his head 
down. Often have we raised our 
voices against each other in the 
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streets, of an evening until after 
night-fall [de nocte usque ad ves- 
peram—Does Jerome mean from 
one night until the next evening?}. 
He has the ribs and thews of an ath- 
lete and is beautifully fat. [He often 
refers to Jovinian’s bulk.] On the 
quiet, I think he is a follower of my 
teaching. He is without shame and 
never gives thought to the quality 
of his speech but to its length. To 
such a peak has his reputation for 
eloquence come that his speeches 
are held up as models for our curly 
headed youngsters. How often in 
debate has he aroused my indigna- 
tion and led me on to wrath! How 
often has he spat upon me and de- 
parted spat upon!” (Needless to 
say, this was a metaphorical expec- 
toration.) (C. V. 54, Ep. 50.) 


As he respected Jovinian in some 
measure, he rather contemned Vigi- 
lantius.* He says that he could bet- 
ter have been named Dormitantius.‘ 
Vigilantius succeeded to the mantle 
of Jovinian and continued the at- 
tack on Jerome’s doctrines concern- 
ing virginity. He seems to have had 
little training and less intelligence. 
It is upon him that Jerome looses 
his bitterest satire. On a visit to 
Jerome at Bethlehem, he is intro- 
duced by a letter from St. Paulinus. 
During his stay, he listens to Je- 
rome’s exposition of Scripture with 
the most flattering attention. It is 
only on his return to Rome that he 
takes up the cause of Jovinian and 
accuses Jerome of heresy. Refer- 
ring to his previous good disposi- 
tions, Jerome continues in this 
vein: 


“Now, however, that you have 
taken to sea-travelling, the stench 


8 Vigilantius: watchful. 
¢ Dormitantius: drowsy. 
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of the bilge water has affected your 
brain and you have called me to 
mind only as a heretic.... The mo- 


ment that you handed me the letter, 
I noticed a certain incoherency in 
your language, yet I fancied this 
due to lack of culture and knowl- 
edge and not to an unsettled brain.” 


The father of Vigilantius had 
been an innkeeper. Jerome reminds 
him that taking in the coins and 
testing the wines in his father’s shop 
has hardly been the preparation for 
the work he has engaged in; he had 
better do a little studying: 


“Wherefore cease to worry me 
with your volumes. Have a care at 
least for your money with which 
you hire secretaries and copyists, 
employing the same person to write 
for you and to applaud you. Per- 
haps they praise you for the profit 
in writing for you. If you wish to 
exercise your mind, hand yourself 
over to the teachers of grammar 
and rhetoric, learn logic, have your- 
self instructed in the schools of the 
philosophers: and, when you have 
learned all these things, you will at 
least begin to keep your mouth shut. 
And yet it is very foolish of me to 
seek a teacher for one who is a 
teacher of everyone, or to set a limit 
on the tongue of one who, though 
he knows not how to speak, cannot 
— keep quiet” (C. V. 54, Ep. 

1). 


It is the blasphemy of Vigilantius 
that has aroused Jerome as he 
makes clear at the close of the let- 
ter: 


“Your insult offered to myself I 
bear with patience: your impiety to- 
wards God, I cannot endure. Ac- 
cordingly, in the last part of this 


letter, I have seemed to write a little 
more bitingly [mordacius] than I 
had promised myself” (C. V. 54, Ep. 
22). 


Twice Vigilantius had broken into 
print and twice had been forced by 
Jerome to recant. He had not 
learned his lesson. Sometime later 
Jerome writes that: 


“Vigilantius has again opened his 
fetid mouth and is pouring forth a 
torrent of filthy venom upon the 
relics of the Holy Martyrs.” 


Jerome’s able refutation is not 
unmixed with stinging rebuke. He 
fears that Riparius to whom it is 
addressed will be shocked: 


“You may, perhaps, in your se- 
cret thoughts, find fault with me for 
thus assailing a man behind his 
back. I will frankly admit that my 
indignation overpowers me. I can- 
not listen with patience to such 
sacrilegious opinions” (C. V. 55, Ep. 
109). 


Jerome, supported by the exam- 
ple of his Master, felt that he had a 
free hand in flaying hypocrisy. As 
Horace and Juvenal paint for us the 
fop and the hypocrite of a pagan 
era, Jerome looses his satire on their 
counterparts in his day. There is 
the woman who has a fresh frock 
every day. There is the art col- 
lector, treasuring purple parch- 
ments, lettered in gold, while Christ 
lies at their door, naked and dying. 
There is the upstage almoner who 
sounds a trumpet when she gives 
an alms and hires a crier to adver- 
tise her largesses: 


“Just lately, I saw the greatest 
lady in Rome—I will not give her 
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name, for this is not a satire [I 
wonder what is], . . . standing in the 
church of the Blessed Peter, with 
her band of eunuchs in front. She 
was giving money to the poor with 
her own hand, to increase her repu- 
tation for sanctity and she gave 
them each a penny!” (C. V. 54, Ep. 
22). 


There is the affected lady who puts 
on a false refinement and lisps and 
clips all her words and fancies that 
natural utterance is a sign of rustic 
upbringing. There is the flirt of 
stealthy winks and nods and she 
who drops her eyes and begins sob- 
bing, covering her face with her 
hand but leaving vision for one eye 
to see the effect she creates. John 
Chrysostom speaks of the fashion- 
able woman of Antioch in her car 
drawn by white mules. Jerome sa- 
tirizes the rich widow who goes 
abroad in her basternian litter (a 
small closed litter drawn by po- 
nies) : 


“See their red lips and their 
plump, sleek skins; you would not 
think that they had lost a husband, 
you would fancy they were looking 
for one” (Ep. 22). 


There is the man with long hair 
and a beard like a goat who wears 
the external habiliments of auster- 


ity for sinister purposes: 


“They put on a mournful face and 
pretend to make long fasts, which 
for them are rendered easy by noc- 
turnal banquets. I am ashamed to 
say more lest I should seem to be 
using the language of invective ra- 
ther than of admonition” (Ep. 22). 


Hypocrites and worldlings could 
also be found among the clergy and 
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Jerome does not spare them. There 
is the clerical fop who thinks of 
nothing but dress: 


“They must be nicely perfumed 
and their shoes must fit without a 
crease. Their hair is curled and 
still shows traces of the tongs; their 
fingers glisten with rings; and if 
there is wet on the road, they walk 
across on tiptoe so as not to splash 
their feet. When you see these gen- 
try, think of them rather as poten- 
tial bridegrooms than as clergy- 
men” (Ep. 22). 


There is the cadging priest, ex- 
torting personal gifts. There is the 
much visiting priest who begins his 
rounds early when his hosts are 
hardly out of bed. There is the 
clerical gourmet who likes a savory 
meal, 


“say, a plump young crane such 
as is commonly called a cheeper.” 


There is the priest with the bitter 
tongue and the equipment of abu- 
sive words. There is the clerical 
newsmonger who either originates 
or exaggerates what is noised 
abroad. Then there is the proto- 
type of the modern clergyman who 
owns an expensive automobile: 


“He changes horses every hour 
and his nags are so sleek and spir- 
ited that you might take him to be 
own brother to Diomede of Thrace.” 


Jerome freely quotes from the 
classics to emphasize his points. He 
usually gives credit. Many of his 
own pithy sayings have been used 
by those who came after. One that 
Erasmus borrows is, “If there is 
holiness in a beard, no one would be 
holier than a goat.” There is a sug- 
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gestion of modern slang in this quip 
on Jovinian. “Whata man! What 
a great man! [A reference to his 
fatness.] Whose writings no one is 
smart enough to grasp, who, of ne- 
cessity, ‘must sing only for himself 
and the Muses.’” This one on a cer- 
tain monk loses force in translation. 
Parcat sibi, parcat mihi, parcat no- 
mini Christiano; monachum se 
esse, non loquendo et discursando, 
sed tacendo et sedendo, noverit. 
“Let him spare himself, have mercy 
on me and have some regard for the 
Christian name; let him learn that 
it is not by speaking and arguing 
that he is a monk but by sitting 
down and keeping his mouth shut.” 
He borrows from Cicero, “You have 
the will to lie, you have not the skill 
to lie,” and directs it against Rufi- 
nus. W. C. Brann of the Iconoclast, 
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another master of sarcasm and sa- 
tire uses the same against ex-priest 
Slattery. 

This paper is not, of course, an 
essay on the works of the great 
teacher whom John of Salisbury 
denominates Doctor Doctorum et 
Doctor Doctissimus. It is not even 
a review of his letters which num- 
ber one hundred and fifty-four and 
occupy three large volumes of the 
Corpus Vindobonense. It seems 
hardly fair to the saint, who could 
be and often was quite sweet and 
gentle, to quote only a dozen letters 
and of them too, the most waspish 
passages, but I simply wish to indi- 
cate, in some way, his right to be 
mentioned in the roll of satirists and 
especially in the roll of those who 
used their satire in defense of Cath- 
olic truth. 


I SHALL NOT CLOSE THE DOOR 


By Sister Mary Pierre BoucHER 


OLD is the wind that blows through my heart to-night, 
But I shall not close the door . . . for Christ might come. 

Dark is the gust that buffets my aching sight, 
And cold is the wind that blows through my heart to-night. 
Wild is the gale that snuffs my flickering light; 
Chilled is my breast; my lips are frozen, numb— 
Cold is the wind that blows through my heart to-night, 
But I shall not close the door . . . for Christ might come. 





WITH GOOD LUGGAGE 


By Ruts KATHERINE BYans 


was good to be able to relax on 
the smooth wooden seat in the 
railway station after the forty-mile 
ride in the butter truck. Stanley 
was glad he had got the ride all the 
way to Madison but there was no 
use trying to ignore that the cover- 
ing was worn off some of the springs 
in the truck seat and that old Chris 
Thompson made many unnecessary 
lurches as he drove. In spite of the 
jabbing springs and the lurches he 
had been able to regard the truck 
ride as a kind of lark, however. Dis- 
comfort hadn’t reached his spirit. 
That was the important thing. 
Stanley gave himself over to the 
luxury of slipping down a little on 
the smooth seat, then closed his 
eyes and looked at the matter as old 
Chris must see it. Driving a truck 
load of butter to Fond du Lac every 
morning and another to Madison 
every afternoon was a life of adven- 
ture—not the high adventure of 
youth, like coming to America had 
been—but a pleasant sort of middle 
age excitement, never knowing 
whom he might meet, never know- 
ing when he would see an accident 
that he could tell about later and 
make himself the center of interest 
back at the creamery or in the pool 
hall after supper, and never know- 
ing who might ask him for a ride. 
This afternoon, for instance, it must 
have been exciting to have Stanley 
Hollington step off the curb at the 
corner of Main and Willow and ask 
for a lift to Madison. More excit- 
ing for old Chris because in days 
past he had worked on the Holling- 
ton Farm, tinkering around the 


farm machinery, keeping the milk- 
ing machine, and the binders, and 
the corn shredder, and the farm 
trucks, and the power plant in good 
condition. To think that he was 
just driving along, slow around the 
corner because the blacksmith shop 
hid the view, and a young man, a 
slim young man with good luggage 
and a proud set to his shoulders, 
stepped into the street and called 
out for a ride toward Madison; to 
think that the young man turned 
out to be Stanley Hollington; that 
was the sort of thing that must make 
old Chris like his job! 

Stanley let himself slip down a 
little further, stretching his thin legs 
out straight on either side of his 
heavy brown leather bag. He had 
bought the bag in England when he 
was seventeen. That was the sum- 
mer after he had graduated from 
Fort Allen high school—1920, that 
was. He settled his shoulders 
against the top of the bench and let 
his head sag forward. His tooth- 
ache was almost gone and the 
warmth of his feet had softened the 
soapy stiffness of his hose so that he 
could scarcely feel the ‘outlines of 
the holes. By to-morrow they would 
feel as comfortable as before they 
were washed. 

Then he straightened himself up 
quickly as a woman sat down on the 
same bench. She had white hair and 
a mild face and a tweed coat. Stan- 
ley took off his hat and set it care- 
fully across his knees, crown up. 
He wished that he had asked Louise 
to sew the paper napkins inside the 
band but he couldn’t bring himself 
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to ask her. A man had to keep up 
appearances before his wife. He re- 
viewed a quick image of how Louise 
must see him—poor and powerless 
but gentle and brave-hearted and 
generous. But he did wish that his 
stepfather’s head hadn’t been so big. 
The hats were as good as new but he 
was always afraid the padding 
would fall out. 

The woman sighed. Stanley felt 
that she was looking at him. Re- 
gretting, no doubt, that she was no 
longer young, or, perhaps, wishing 
that she had a son like Stanley. A 
son with a strong profile—a profile 
lasts no matter how thin a man gets 
—and black curly hair—black hair 
always begins to gray young—and 
the smooth hands of an artist—-sell- 
ing brushes was easy on hands. He 
was sorry Louise’s hands had got so, 
rough. 

It was too bad the woman didn’t 
know about him. It might give her 
new faith in human nature—not 
that she looked disillusioned, but it 
never did anyone harm to see an 
incarnation of casual courage, to see, 
in fact to sit next to a man who, 
after growing up as heir to the larg- 
est farm estate in Wisconsin had 
suddenly found himself with a wife 
and a small son to support and 
nothing left but the big house in 
Fort Allen—to see a man who had 
been able to keep a detached, ob- 
jective view of himself and his col- 
lapse, a man who refused to let the 
accidental conditions of life over- 
whelm him. A man who could sing 
—instantly, then, a gap in Stanley’s 
mind closed itself: he remembered 
Cyrano. He snapped his fingers and 
clapped his thigh and abandoned 
the woman next him. He tried to 
Temember more. He wished that 
he had studied harder in school. 
For months Cyrano’s name had been 
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eluding him, a taunting wraith, and 
now that he had caught the name he 
couldn’t remember much else about 
him. He would have to look it: up 
in the library some night in Chi- 
cago. 

When strangers had met Cyrano 
they most likely didn’t know about 
him either — high-hearted courage 
didn’t label a man. That was why 
it must have been so confounded in- 
teresting for old Chris this after- 
noon. He couldn’t help but see that 
Stanley was as cheerful as when he 
was a boy, debonair and democratic. 
He must have noticed when they 
drove past the Farm that Stanley 
was whistling, whistling an old song 
they used to sing during the War— 
“There are smiles that make you 
happy, there are smiles that make 
you gay.” The songs were nicer 
then, and they were even better dur- 
ing the years he was in college. He 
remembered how he had liked “Mar- 
gie.” They didn’t have good songs 
like that now. 

He was glad he had remembered 
to ask old Chris about young Chris. 
He and young Chris had gone to high 
school together, and then when 
Stanley had gone east to college 
young Chris had gone to Madison 
and worked his way through the 
journalism school at the university. 
Old Chris must have heard the ring 
of sincerity in Stanley’s congratu- 
lations when he heard about the job 
young Chris had now—manager of 
an advertising agency and living in 
a penthouse with five bathrooms in 
New York. Young Chris deserved 
the best, and no one could ever be 
able to say that Stanley was envi- 
ous. If New York were only nearer 
he might drop in and see young 
Chris and tell him how pleased he 
was at his success, but no man 
could bum a ride to New York and 
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look good enough when he got there 
so that an old friend would urge 
him to take a job. 

A movement of red caught Stan- 
ley’s attention. It was a woman 
wearing a bright red suit and a white 
felt hat. Her sport shoes were white 
too, though it was early in the sea- 
son for white shoes. There was 
something disturbingly familiar 
about her walk. The man with her, 
Stanley noticed, wore a coat of soft 
camel's hair and a light felt hat that 
matched it. All of his stepfather’s 
hats were black. The man wore 
brown brogues and even halfway 
across the station Stanley sensed 
that they weren't polished too much. 
Smooth leather like his own shoes, 
though, needed a good polish to keep 
a man looking neat. Polished shoes 
and clean finger nails and a thor- 
oughly brushed suit were really the 
kind of things that kept a man look- 


ing like a gentleman no matter how 
old his clothes might be. 

The girl and the man turned to- 
ward him. Her gloves were white 


like her hat and shoes. Poor taste, 
Stanley decided. Then he looked at 
her face. He clutched the crown of 
his hat nervously and looked at her 
again. There was no mistaking her. 
It was Alice O’Connell, the drug- 
gist’s daughter from Fort Allen. 
They had gone to school together 
from kindergarten through high 
school. Alice was the only little girl 
who had laughed at him when he 
wore those blue suits with the Eton 
jackets that his mother and his step- 
father bought in New York. There 
hadn’t been knee bands on the 
trousers. That was in the sixth 
grade. The boys had snickered and 
the girls had admired, all except 
Alice, and she had laughed. She had 
laughed too at the way he pro- 
nounced “either” and “Lancaster” 
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and “clerk” when he came back 
from England the first time. The 
other little girls in the class had cor- 
rected their own pronunciations. 
And she was the only one in the 
grade who didn’t laugh when he put 
the snake in the teacher’s desk. 
That must have been in the eighth 
grade. He never knew whether she 
liked him or not. He had taken her 
to all the high school parties trying 
to find out, but he never knew. He 
hadn’t seen her now in years. 

The girl’s eyes caught his. Her 
face changed in half-recognition. 
Stanley found himself with gritted 
teeth. He hadn’t meant to speak to 
her—not that he would try to avoid 
her, but it must be almost time for 
the train. This late afternoon train 
was made up in Madison and so it 
Always left on time. He tried to fix 
his gaze beyond them but they 
walked toward him. 

Stanley put his hat down on the 
bench carefully and stood up. He 
set his face into the smile he had 
studied—the smile that didn’t show 
the missing tooth. 

“Alice, I’m so delighted,” he ex- 
claimed as he reached out his hand. 

“Hello, Stanley.” Alice smiled as 
though they had seen each other the 
day before. “This is my husband, 
Stanley, Dr. MacGuire, and Tim, this 
is Stanley—Stanley Hollington.” 

“How do you do, Stanley,” her 
husband said and then he laughed 
with Alice as though there had been 
a joke. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” Stan- 
ley replied, and he gave to his voice 
the very friendly tone that his step- 
father had always used in talking to 
the farm manager and the house- 
keeper. Her red suit was well cut, 
he had to admit that, and she looked 
young. She was young, of course, 
a year younger than he was himself. 
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“You’ve been up to Fort Allen?” 
Alice asked. 

“Yes, visiting my wife and little 
Stanley over the week-end. I’m get- 
ting back to Chicago on this train. 
I work there. Stimulating city,” 
Stanley told her. 

“I know,” Alice said, “remember 
I studied there at the Art Institute 
for four years.” 

“Splendid,” Stanley answered. 
He couldn’t be sure whether she 
didn’t see that his topcoat was cot- 
tony and that he needed a hair cut 
or whether she kept her eyes cen- 
tered on his face because she had 
noticed. He was never sure about 
Alice. He would let her see that 
it hadn’t changed him. 

“I suppose you know, Alice, that 
we're all cleaned out—completely 
and thoroughly broke—not the de- 
pression, exactly, but the cumula- 
tion of ten years of farm difficulties. 
After my stepfather died we didn’t 
manage things properly.” He smiled 
as he told her, and shrugged his 
shoulders. She could tell, she and 
that smug husband of her’s with the 
sharp eyes and the smell of disin- 
fectant, that he wasn’t a weakling 
who tried to blame it on his step- 
father or even on the depression. 

“It’s no fun being poor,” Alice 
said. “After my father died and I 
couldn’t get a job I lived on prac- 
tically nothing for a year. It’s no 
fun,” she repeated. 

“Quite the contrary,” Stanley con- 
tradicted, “I think it is really great 
sport. It gives you a chance to see 
values from a new angle. Your 
whole personality is tried and you 
find out for your own self what kind 
of stuff you are made of. If i had 
never been poor I would never have 
known how cheerful I am, and how 
little I need luxuries to make me 
happy.” 
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“Well,” said Alice, “I hated it. I 
hated the worry and the uncertainty 
and not having enough to eat when 
I was hungry, and I hated always 
looking for jobs.” 

“Then she met me and she mar- 
ried me for my money,” the doctor 
said. He looked at Alice and they 
laughed together again. Stanley did 
not like the doctor. He decided that 
he did not like much laughter. And 
he did not like the way the doctor 
looked at him. 

“I sell brushes,” Stanley told 
them. He wanted them to know that 
he was taking the whole thing gal- 
lantly. “It is a great game, trying 
to figure out which doors will be 
slammed, which woman will invite 
you in and tell you about their psy- 
chic troubles, and which rare doors 
will mean a sale. It is like—like be- 
ing in a play, watching yourself 
walk down the street and knock at 
every door.” Stanley heard his voice 
go a bit shrill. 

“You always were dramatic,” 
Alice said in an uncomfortable 
sounding voice. Stanley felt that 
she was on the right track. 

“Yes, a bit of a Cyrano at heart,” 
Stanley said. “My spirit cannot be 
crushed by the accidentals of life.” 

“You grew up in Fort Allen?” the 
doctor asked. 

“Yes, the proverbial pampered 
darling, Lord Fauntleroy suits, and 
ponies, trips abroad, and east to col- 
lege.. These knocks showed me that 
I wasn’t weakened by it all. Now I 
can watch myself go down the street 
and knock at strange doors and I 
know that I see a man, a gentleman, 
a real sportsman.” He heard his 
voice end again on a high note. 

“You mustn’t lose your grip on 
reality,” the doctor said, in a smooth 
professional tone. Stanley gasped 
at his impudence. 





“Stanley is a grand sport. You 
were always a good scout, Stanley. 
Get your bag and come out to the 
train. We came down to mail a let- 
ter. Such a good looking bag! You 
always liked good luggage. Gentle- 
man de luxe! Know how to lose as 
well as win!” She kept murmuring 
short sentences as they walked 
across the station and out onto the 
platform. Stanley put his hat on 
cautiously. 

“I'm bumming a ride,” he told 
them. “It is great fun.” 

Alice shook hands quickly and 
pushed her husband toward the mail 
coach. Stanley walked toward the 
engine, crossed the track in front 
of the train, and climbed deliber- 
ately up behind the cab. The wind 
wouldn’t be so bad there. No one 
would put him off—they never did 
any more. He settled himself as 
comfortably as he could, and 


thought of Alice. He was sure about 
her now. She saw him exactly as 


he was. Gallant and brave and 
cheerful. Detached, not subjective. 
Gentleman in any situation. 
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He caught a glimpse of the red 
suit moving across the platform. He 
stood up gravely and bowed. A red 
arm waved up at him. She was 
saluting strength of character, he 
knew. And then across the space 
he felt the practical blue eyes of the 
doctor. In a brief flash, like a cut- 
ting pain, he shared the doctor’s 
eyes and saw a shabby wreck of a 
man, almost hysterical, gaunt from 
lack of nourishing food, stimulated 
and kept going by delusion of gran- 
deur of character. The engine let 
out a puff of steam and the picture 
was gone. Stanley sat down. Rid- 
ing here was an adventure. 

When he got into Chicago he 
would have a steak—a _ ten-cent 
hamburger steak. He let his mind 
dwell on how good it would taste. 
He closed his eyes as the train 
started and saw a slim young man 
with good luggage weaving his way 
through the men standing on Hal- 
stead street to the lunch room where 
they served the biggest steaks. The 
young man’s step was jaunty and 
he held his head high. 











MICHELANGELO 
Last Mighty Master of the Renaissance 


By WInNIFRED HEATH 


E prosaic soul of Ludovico 

Simone Buonarroti must have 
been strangely stirred by some faint 
foreknowledge of the future when 
he named his son in honor of the 
Archangel Michael. For by the stu- 
pendous power of his work with 
brush and chisel Michelangelo 
proved himself somewhat more than 
human. No one in his time equalled 
his achievements, nor have any 
since been able fully to follow him. 
In Michelangelo culminated the 
glory of the Renaissance. He came 
at the very height of that “strange, 
over-cultured, strong, yet dying age 
... the full richness pausing for a 
moment ere the decline.” In his 
works Michelangelo has expressed, 
with relentless truth, the magnifi- 
cence and misery of those tragic, tre- 
mendous days. This last supreme 
artist of the late Renaissance hewed 
his way through life, even as he 
wrestled with marble and paint, 
producing magnificent results with 
agony of soul and inexpressible 
weariness of body. He could never 
float gracefully along with the 
courtly crowd, as did Leonardo and 
Raphael, who owed their pleasant 
success in life not only to their con- 
summate genius, but also to the 
charm of personality which accom- 
panied it. Michelangelo outlived 
both those great and fascinating 
masters, a gruff, sturdy, uncompro- 
mising soul, whom men were more 
apt to fear than love. Yet in his 
portraits, sonnets, and letters there 
breathes a touching tenderness, a 


hunger for affection, translated on 
that rugged countenance into a wist- 
ful smile. 

Michelangelo was born in 1475 at 
Caprese, in the mountain country 
where Dante had wandered an exile 
from his beloved but entirely un- 
grateful city of Florence. Little did 
the great poet dream that his works 
should inspire the world’s mightiest 
artist. Michelangelo remained all 
his life a lover of the great poet, and 
at one time most beautifully iflus- 
trated some of his writings, which 
priceless volume, together with 
many other fine works of Michelan- 
gelo, has utterly disappéared. 

Even in his early days Michelan- 
gelo knew struggle and disappoint- 
ment. Condivi, Michelangelo's first 
biographer, a student and friend, 
says of the boy’s father that he was 
“a good and righteous man of hab- 
its rather antiquated than other- 
wise.” Messer Simone prided him- 
self on the fact that he managed to 
live on the meager rents from his 
small holdings, and had never de- 
scended to a craft or trade. It was 
a bitter blow when his young son 
announced that he intended to be- 
come a painter, and he did all pos- 
sible to dissuade him, but with no 
success. Michelangelo, spurred on 
by a friend of his who had seen the 
Medici art galleries, was deter- 
mined to become an artist no mat- 
ter with what opposition he had to 
deal. 

Finally at the age of thirteen he 
got himself-apprenticed to the gifte: 
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Domenico Ghirlandaio, then the 
most famous artist in Italy, going in 
as a paid assistant. That the Ghir- 
landaio brothers were willing to pay 
for his services proves either that 
Michelangelo had already attained 
a certain proficiency, or that his fa- 
ther was a good business man. 
Michelangelo did not stay very 
long in the bottega of the Ghirlan- 
daio brothers, for he was selected as 
a promising pupil for the Medici 
School of Sculpture. Once again the 
parental approval was hard to ob- 
tain, for Messer Simone could see no 
difference whatever between a 
stonecutter and a sculptor. It took 
a personal interview with the some- 
what amused Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, and the promise of some small 
appointment, to overcome those 
gentlemanly scruples. For four 
happy years the boy studied in the 
lovely Medici Gardens on the banks 
of the River Arno, surrounded by 
examples of classic art. Treated 
more as a son of the house than a 
student, Michelangelo sat at table 
with the sons of Lorenzo, listening 
to much brilliant conversation, and 
drinking in much and varied infor- 
mation to serve him in later years. 
With the death of Lorenzo in 1492 
those fruitful, joyous days ended, 
and Michelangelo went sorrowfully 
home. For a while he served Piero 
de’ Medici, the insignificant son of 
a great father. When called upon 
by the young prince to fashion a 
statue of snow, Michelangelo made 
it in the form of a satyr with the 
features of Piero. Little did Piero 
realize how aptly that frail figure 
symbolized his own swift passing 
from magnificence to oblivion. 
The people of Florence grew 
weary of the wasteful and wanton 
living of Piero de’ Medici and drove 
him out of the city. Naturally, those 
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of the Medici household shared this 
disfavor, so Michelangelo and some 


of his fellow students went to Bo- 


logna. ‘There he got himself into 
trouble by omitting to follow the 
civic regulation which obliged all 
foreigners to have their thumbs 
marked with a red seal, or pay a 
heavy fine. However, a member of 
the influential Aldrovandi family of 
Bologna took an interest in this 
twenty-year-old sculptor, and ob- 
tained several commissions for him, 
one of them being an exquisite 
kneeling angel which he made for 
the tomb of St. Dominic. Condivi 
gives us a pleasant picture of the 
friendship between Michelangelo 
and Aldrovandi, who spent many 
happy hours together reading from 
Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio until 
the good magistrate went to sleep. 
Those happy days came to a sud- 
den end, for the artists of Bologna 
grew jealous of this young man 
from Florence, claiming he was tak- 
ing the bread out of their mouths. 
Returning to Florence he found 
Savonarola controlling the people 
who, moved to repentance by his 
fiery eloquence, and seized with 
panic fear at his denunciations, 
threw to the flames all manner of 
art treasures, manuscripts and 
jewels, many priceless articles 
which might never be replaced. 
Here once more the house of Lo- 
renzo befriended him, Pierfrancesco 
de’ Medici giving him several com- 
missions, one of them a statue of St. 
John as a boy. He also carved a re- 
cumbent Cupid so true to classic 
form that an ill-advised agent sold 
it to the Cardinal of San Giorgio in 
Rome as a genuine antique. When 
the Cardinal discovered the fraud, 
he was naturally displeased, but 
nevertheless expressed an interest 
in the young artist, inviting Michel- 
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angelo to Rome. On arriving in 
Rome his high hopes were dashed to 
the ground by a strange indifference 
on the part of the Cardinal. How- 
ever, a Roman nobleman, Jacopo 
Galli, became his good friend and 
through him Michelangelo obtained 
a commission for the French Abbot 
of Saint Denis. The Pieta which he 
wrought, at the age of twenty-four, 
was the tenderest of all his works, 
and the only one he ever signed with 
his name. This lovely work, of “a 
universal holiness,” is in strange 
contrast with the Bacchus produced 
shortly before it, which was entirely 
pagan in spirit. Not only is this one 


of the most poignant representa- 


tions of the sorrowing mother of 
Christ and her sacrificial Son, but 
wrought into the silent marble is the 
stricken silence of life upon the 
threshold of death. In the down- 
cast eyes, and in one most eloquent, 
outstretched hand, we read the 
mute, enduring question of the liv- 
ing to the dead. 

There was a tragic reason for this 
new depth of feeling and spiritual- 
ity, for it was just about this time 
that word reached Rome of the 
execution of Savonarola. There is 
no doubt that Michelangelo was 
shocked and saddened, rudely awak- 
ened to the cruelty of life by the 
terrible death of his friend and 
counselor, whose compelling words 
had been “branded on his soul,” 
whose teachings he remembered to 
the end of his days. 

Following the Pieta came the co- 
lossal “David,” known in his own 
day as “The Giant.” This remark- 
able figure with its magnificent head 
and vigorous young body, was 
carved from a huge block of marble 
on which another sculptor had 
worked unsuccessfully forty years 
before. 


The whole of Florence was 
amazed and all the best artists were 
called in to determine where it 
should be set up. In this great fig- 
ure we find the first hint of that qual- 
ity best described by the: Italian 
word terribilita, awe-inspiring, spir- 
it-shaking power, which was to reach 
its culmination, its utmost terror 
and supreme melancholy, in the 
“Last Judgment,” painted when 
Michelangelo was over sixty years 
of age. 

Several happenings reported by 
Condivi, and later by Vasari, prove 
that Michelangelo for all his gravity 
of nature, had a healthy sense of 
humor — and how often he must 
have needed it! 

One instance that Vasari gives us 
concerns Piero Soderini, Chief Mag- 
istrate of Florence, and a very good 
friend of the young sculptor. The 
good man prided himself on a 
knowledge of art, and on first view- 
ing the “David” ventured to remark 
that the nose did not quite suit him. 
Whereupon Michelangelo picked up 
his chisel, gathered a handful of 
powdered marble and ascended the 
scaffold. Tapping the nose lightly, 
and in nowise changing the shape, 
he scattered the powder, and then 
called down to Soderini for his opin- 
ion. Soderini replied that he liked 
it much better, that “he had given 
it life.” Michelangelo then de- 
scended, as Vasari says, “not with- 
out compassion for those who desire 
to appear good judges of matters’ 
whereof they know nothing.” 

Another amusing incident was the 
commission for a terrific statue 
given him by a certain ambitious 
patron. It was to be a giant tower- 
ing over everything in sight, size 
being the chief consideration. To the 
written instructions Michelangelo 
replied with a most amusing epistle. 








In this he suggests as a site for the 
colossus the place of a barber shop, 
which establishment could be placed 
inside the statue, with no loss of 
rent. He also said that by putting a 
horn of plenty in one of the giant’s 
hands, the barber’s chimney could 
be neatly accommodated, and fin- 
ishes this ironic missive by passing 
on the clever idea of a “truckster 
friend” who thought by making the 
great head hollow it could serve 
splendidly as a dovecote. Nothing 
more was ever heard of that par- 
ticular commission. 

It was Piero Soderini who ob- 
tained for his friend Michelangelo a 
commission for the designing of a 
companion work to Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous cartoon (now lost) 
“The Battle of Anghiari.” For this 
the artist chose a scene from the 
Pisan War of 1364, when the Floren- 
tine army was disturbed while bath- 
ing in a river. This cartoon was the 
marvel of his time, but all that is 
left are his superb drawings,—the 
world having never known a finer 
draftsman,—and a few scraps scat- 
tered all over the world. 

In the midst of his work upon 
this great cartoon and before he was 
able to complete it, he was called to 
Rome by Pope Julius II. to work 
upon his mighty mausoleum, in- 
tended to be a magnificent memo- 
rial to all the arts, rather than a 
mere tomb. This commission 
brought forty years of trouble in its 
wake and is called by the sympa- 
thetic Condivi, “the tragedy of the 

To it were due misunder- 
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rounded with his Cardinals, “a sight 
most glorious to see,” as one con- 
temporary historian has recorded. 
He was, withal, the protector and 
friend of all the arts, a true member 
of the House of Medici in that re- 
spect, for in spite of some rather ter- 
rible faults, the world owes that 
powerful family an enormous debt 
for their encouragement and protec- 
tion of artists and writers. But for 
them many of our most priceless 
possessions could never have 
existed. As one writer has said, it 
needed the meeting of these two 
men, Pope Julius II. and Michelan- 
gelo, “in the one such perseverance 
in requiring, and in the other such 
power to fulfill” to produce such 
monumental works as the frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel, the mighty fig- 
ure of “Moses.” 

- No sooner had the sculptor started 
to work on this great mausoleum 
than Julius, subject to swift changes 
of mind and an imperious haste, 
called upon his preferred, and at 
times protesting artist, to paint the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican. This was entirely against 
Michelangelo’s own inclinations, for 
he considered himself first and last 
a sculptor, and looked upon the sis- 
ter art of painting as womanish 
work. He had helped Domenico with 
certain frescoes for a Florentine 
church and had devised a remark- 
able scaffold, which was to serve 
him in this great task. But since 
those days he had done little work 
with brush and paint, and had no 
inclination toward it. It is said that 
this particular commission was im- 
posed upon him against his own will 
by the influence of other jealous art- 
ists, who hoped to prove that no 
matter how fine a sculptor he might 
be, was but a poor 
painter. Little did they dream how 
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utterly and magnificently he would 
“confute their knavish tricks.” 

For hours he kept vigil alone in 
the quiet, dark chapel, dreaming of 
those who had worked there before 
him, praying for guidance in this 
difficult task. Manfully he started 
but the results were disappointing 
and he decided that to paint merely 
the Twelve Apostles, as the Pope 
had suggested, would be but a poor 
task. He so advised Julius II. and 
was told to use his own judgment, 
but to go ahead with all due dili- 
gence. In order to refresh his knowl- 
edge of fresco work he called in some 
artists of Florence but their painting 
did not please him. In a fit of irri- 
tation he shut himself up in the 
Chapel and would let no one in, not 
even the men he had called in to help 
him. Finally those disconsolate 
artists returned to Florence, not a 
little humiliated and hurt at such 
odd behavior on the part of Michel- 
angelo. 

As he stayed on in silence, study- 
ing, thinking, dreaming, there came 
a new inspiration and a great vision. 
The onerous task became a glorious 
undertaking, calling for all his pow- 
ers as draftsman, painter, sculptor, 
architect, student, and seer who, as 
Goethe said, “saw the world with 
larger eyes than ours.” 

In a year the work was half fin- 
ished but the Pope would wait no 
longer for its uncovering and in spite 
of all the artist’s protestations the 
first great half was shown to the 
world. In 1512, after more than 
four years, the frescoes were com- 
pleted, and the whole world ac- 
claimed this magnificent achieve- 
ment, including Raphael, who ex- 
claimed with generous warmth that 
he was glad to have been born in the 
same age as so consummate a mas- 
ter. It is quite possible that without 


interference from friends and ene- 
mies the gentle Raphael might have 
been a good friend of the gruff but 
kindly Michelangelo, but they were 
never permitted to attempt any 
friendly overtures. 

Not only did Michelangelo suffer 
an agony of physical discomfort and 
weariness from those long years 
when he lay on his back high up on 
a scaffold, only stopping occasionally 
to draw up some food, and often 
sleeping up there without changing 
his clothing, but funds were hard to 
obtain. He had no courtly wiles with 
which to wheedle financial assist- 
ance from high quarters, but was 
apt to demand what he felt was due 
in no uncertain terms. With no re- 
spect of persons his gruff manners 
sometimes defeated his own ends, al- 
though as an old man he was treated 
with deference even by the highest, 
and princes stood bareheaded in his 
presence. 

Something of all he endured as he 
carried out this great work we may 
gather from his letters to his father 
and brothers. They were ungrate- 
ful and unappreciative, yet he never 
ceased to love them and care for 
them, although at times his epistles 
spit fire—and with good reason. 
They seemed to have had an endless 
capacity for getting into difficulties 
from which he had to rescue them 
with money and good counsel. 

To his old father he writes: “I live 
here in great distress, and the ut- 
most bodily fatigue. I have no 
friends and seek none.” And again: 
“I am suffering greater hardships 
than ever man endured, ill and with 
overwhelming labor, still I put up 
with all in order to reach the desired 
end.” Then these brave and wistful 
words he writes home as he nears 
the end of the tremendous task: “It 
is enough to have bread and live in 





the faith of Christ, even as I do here, 
nor do I care for the life, nor for the 
honors of this world. I endure great 
weariness.” 

Yet, with all this toil and manifold 
trouble, mental and physical weari- 
ness, Michelangelo did not lose his 
courage or his sense of humor. He 
proves this in some lines which he 
wrote, the manuscript being deco- 
rated with a most amusing sketch 
of himself: 


"My beard turns up to heaven; my 
nape falls in, 

Fixed on my spine. My breast 
bone visibly 

Grows like a harp; a rich em- 
broidery 

Bedews my face from brush drops, 
thick and thin.” 


Those hours of travail, that cour- 
age which endured until the “desired 
end” had been reached, gave to the 
world its finest piece of painting, 
with a power and sweep of mind and 
brush still unparalleled. Still match- 
less are those marvelous panels rep- 
resenting the whole “Bible of Man’s 
Fate,” his creation, fall, and prom- 
ise of salvation. 

Before those mighty forms of Je- 
hovah, the Prophets, Sibyls, and 
Splendid Youths, we are compelled 
to stand silent, for the artist has 
soared beyond human criticism. We 
are seized, as one modern artist has 
said, with such a thrill of awed 
amazement as Adam must have felt 
when he first opened his eyes upon 
the world as God had made it. Nor 
has any artist given us a nobler con- 
ception of our first forefather Adam, 
than Michelangelo in his great 
fresco. 

Yet for all the glory that this 
achievement brought him, there was 
still a shadow on the way, for the 
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tomb of Julius II. remained incom- 
plete, and he was not permitted to 
continue it. All other work had to 
be set aside while he made plans for 
a splendid facade for the Church of 
San Lorenzo, which project was 
never finished. Following his reluc- 
tant abandonment of the facade 
Michelangelo was called to work 
upon the Medicean Tombs in the 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo. Greater 
than the figures of Giuliano and Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, son and nephew of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, are the 
splendid, awe-inspiring figures upon 
the two tombs, Night and Morning, 
Dawn and Twilight. 

The statue of “Night” called forth 
some lines from the poet Strozzi: 


“Night in so sweet an attitude be- 
held 
Asleep, was by an angel sculptured 
In this tomb; and sleeping, is alive; 
Waken her, doubter; she will speak 
to thee.” 


To which Michelangelo, mindful 
of the unhappy condition of his own 
beloved country, the sacking of 
Rome, the siege of Florence, replied: 


“Welcome is sleep, more welcome 
sleep of stone 
Whilst crime and shame continue 
in the land; 
My happy fortune not to see or 
hear; 


Waken me not;—in mercy whisper 
low.” 


All his life Michelangelo was trou- 
bled by the terrible happenings 
around him, the turmoil, trickery, 
and tragedy. In a sonnet he has set 
down a terrible indictment against 
those princes who used the Church 
merely to forward their own un- 
bridled ambitions : 
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“Here swords are wrought from cups 
of sacrament, © 
The holy blood of Christ is given 
for gold. 
For lance and buckler, cross and 
thorns are sold, 
very patience of the Christ is 


spent.” 


In 1529 Michelangelo was called 
upon to fortify the city of Florence 
against the returning Medici, an un- 
dertaking which must have caused 
him mixed emotions, for he was 
then in the very midst of his work 
upon the Medicean Tombs in the 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo. 

With the capitulation of Florence, 
and the accession of the Medicean 
Pope Clement VII., Michelangelo 
thought it wiser to go into hiding. 
But the Pope, with true Medicean 
respect for genius, even in an enemy, 
sent word to the sculptor that all 
would be forgiven him if he would 
continue his work upon the Tombs. 

This meant the continued neglect 
of the mausoleum of Julius II., caus- 
ing more complications, for Michel- 
angelo was accused of having re- 
ceived money for services not per- 
formed. This unjust accusation 
caused him a deal of unhappiness 
and in one passionate outcry he 
writes: “Every day I am stoned as 
though I had crucified Christ. My 
youth has been lost, bound in and 
fettered to this tomb.” At one time 
he exclaimed that it would have been 
better had he made sulphur matches 
all his life, rather than to have taken 
up the wretched trade of the artist. 

At last in 1542 a papal brief for- 
bidding him to work any more upon 
the tomb of Julius II. lifted the load 
from his shoulders, after forty long 
years. The body of the Pope never 
rested in the tomb so magnificently 
planned, but in it Michelangelo sure- 


457 


ly buried many of his best years and 
highest hopes. 

In 1535 Pope Paul II. appointed 
Michelangelo chief architect, sculp- 
tor, and painter of the Vatican, and 
commissioned him to start work on 
the painting of the “Last Judgment” 
in the Sistine Chapel. On Christmas 
Day, 1541, the finished work was 
presented to the public and we can 
faintly imagine the amazement of 
that vast throng as they saw, for the 
first time, that terrible representa- 
tion of God’s Last Judgment upon 
the erring world. Here is no trace of 
the Everlasting Mercy, but we are 
forcibly reminded of those words of 
Michelangelo, — “the very patience 
of the Christ is spent.” 

In this terrific painting, as Con- 
divi has said, “We see represented 
whatever nature can do with the hu- 
man body.” Here, too, are all the 
horrors of Dante’s Inferno, and the 
wrath against sinners which flamed 
in the soul of Savonarola. 

While working upon the “Last 
Judgment” Michelangelo met and 
gained the admiring friendship of 
Vittoria Colonna, a great and noble 
lady, fine of mind, deep of thought, 
pure of heart and kind. She whoso 
wisely said that the work Michel- 
angelo had done was as nothing com- 
pared with the inner greatness of his 
soul, lifted him out of his long lone- 
liness for a little while. Many hours 
they spent together in quiet talk of 
the high things they both loved, 
thankful to the God Who had given 
them this good comradeship. In his 
sonnets wherein Michelangelo set 
down his whole heart, he speaks of 
her with love and deep respect: 


“Rapt above earth by power of one 
fair face, 
Hers, in whose sway alone my heart 


delights, 
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I mingle with the Blest on those 
pure heights 

Where man, yet mortal, rarely finds 
a place, 

With Him who made the Work that 
Work accords 

So well that, by its help and 
through His grace 

I raise my thoughts, inform my 
deeds and words, 

Clasping her beauty in my soul’s 
embrace.” 


In that last line we read the spiritual 
beauty of that consoling friendship, 
its power to comfort and lift him 
above the little wearinesses of life, 
and lesser things: 


“She lured me from the paths I 

whilom trod 

Borne from my former state by her 
away, 

I stand aloof, and mine own self 
deplore. 

Above all vain desire 

The beauty of her face doth lift my 


clay.” 


Her death in 1547 left him broken 
in heart and health, but still the 
mighty mind worked on. In that 
same year he was appointed archi- 
tect and chief of construction for the 
great Basilica of St. Peter’s, whose 
reconstruction had long been under 
discussion. This commission he 
also accepted with reluctance, ac- 
cepting it only for “the love of God.” 
It may well be that in so noble a task 
he found some comforting for his 
great loss. 

While designing the great dome 
of St. Peter’s some one remarked to 
Michelangelo that now he had a good 
opportunity to eclipse the famous 
cupola of Brunelleschi at Florence. 
But this cathedral was the best loved 


of all the buildings that Michel- 
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angelo knew and he replied that 
while he might make a larger and a 
different dome, he could never make 
a lovelier one. Sharply as he could 
criticize inferior, careless work he 
could also praise with generous 
measure. Of the wonderful doors 
of Ghiberti he said they were fit to 
be set at the entrance to Paradise. 
For hours he would stand before the 
pictures of Giotto, the frescoes on 
the walls of the Church of Santa 
Croce, by the hand of the first of that 
great line of masters whose powers 
bore full fruition in Michelangelo. 
It was here in Santa Croce, the Pan- 
theon of Florence, that his friends 
laid him at last to rest. 

With all his high achievements, 
Michelangelo was never satisfied, 
and once, in unhappy mood, cried 
out: “How little of all that I ever 
dreamed, has my hand accom- 
plished,” to which his worshipful 
admirer, Benvenuto Cellini replied: 


“Nay, let the Night and Morning, let 
Lorenzo 
And Julian in the Sacristy at Flor- 


ence, 
Prophets and Sibyls and the Last 
Judgment answer.” 


In the few portraits that we have 
of Michelangelo, most of them in his 
later years, we see rugged features, 
a flattened nose due to a youthful 
fight, a tightly curled beard, splen- 
did forehead, shaggy brows, and a 
wistful smile, asking perhaps indul- 
gence for certain fits of Jovian 
wrath, or purely human petulance. 

In the sonnets written during his 
later years, Michelangelo poured out 
his very self. He wrote many letters, 
one of the most touching of those . 
very human documents being a let- 
ter written to Vasari, his favorite 
pupil, on the death of the man who 
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had served him so many years, Ur- 
bino. He says: “The best of me is 
gone with him, and there is nothing 
left to me here but infinite misery. 
I have no other hope left but to meet 
him again in Paradise, where God, 
through the very blessed death he 
made, has shown me that he has 
gone.” One of the most profound 
of his utterances was Michelangelo’s 
statement that since by the same 
hand that gave. us life, which we 
love, came also death, we should not 
fear it or be displeased at its com- 


ing. 

Michelangelo did not look upon 
Nature working her way with our 
earth as the “Mistress of all Mas- 
ters,” as had Leonardo da Vinci and 
other masters. For him the one 
chief beauty, the most perfect form 
of creation, was man: 


“Nor hath God deigned to show Him- 
self elsewhere 
More clearly than in human form 
divine.” 


He was little given to seeking sol- 
ace in quiet green places, but after 
the death of Urbino we find him vis- 
iting the hermits of the hills of Spo- 
leto. Here, as he writes to Vasari, 
he found consolation: “I have come 
back less than half myself to Rome; 
for of a truth there is no peace to be 
found except among the woods,” 

We cannot help but wish that he 
had sought the comforting of woods 
and fields, the high comradeship of 
trees, a little sooner in life, for there 
he would have found healing, and 
peace in the beauty which broods 
like a benediction over hill and val- 
ley in the pleasant land of Italy. 

In the late afternoon of February 


18, 1564, at the age of eighty-nine, 
Michelangelo came to the end of his 
living and enduring. Vasari, who 
was present and later designed his 
beloved master’s last resting place, 
tells us that his will consisted of 
three short sentences, committing 
his soul into the hands of God, his 
body to the earth, and his substance 
to his nearest relatives, enjoining 
upon the last, when their hour 
came, to think upon the sufferings 
of Christ. 

At the end of his days, when he 
had attained the utmost height of 
human greatness, Michelangelo be- 
came the more convinced that only 
in the love and leadership of God 
could man find contentment: 


“Unless Thou show to us Thine own 
true way, 
No man can find it; Father, Thou 
must lead.” 


The sonnet with which he made 
his last farewell to the world finishes 
with three perfect lines: 


“Painting nor sculpture now can lull 
to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love 
on high 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross 
were spread.” 


His last, unfinished work was a 
Pietd, as was the first and loveliest 
of his great productions. 

Surely this great soul, this last 
mighty Master of the Renaissance, 
who kept so humble a spirit, found 
in the end the peace denied him on 
earth, the final fulfillment of hopes 
too high for human consummae- 
tion. 
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Tue Opinions or Our CONTEMPORARIES 


E feeling is very firmly fixed in 
America that if the European 
powers cannot keep peace in Europe 
no one can keep it for them. The 
argument that the League is not 
“universal” enough is singularly un- 
impressive. For in the Ethiopian 
affair, surely, it was not the absence 
of America, Japan and Germany but 
the cross-purposes and indecision of 
Britain and France which produced 
the fiasco. There is no reason to 
think that if we had joined in the 
ineffective sanctions that they 
would have been much more ef- 
fective, and nothing we could pos- 
sibly have contributed would have 
made it any safer for the British 
Navy to close the highways to the 
Italian conqueror. No matter how 
universal the League becomes, the 
test will always be whether the pow- 
ers nearest to the aggressor are will- 
ing to fight him. If they are not, the 
distant nations can add nothing of 
substance to the League; if they are 
willing to fight him, there will be in 
that part of the world the substance 

of collective security. 

—Watren Lippmann. 


If it were not for the man of let- 
ters we should be suffocated with 
materialism ... for the man of let- 
ters does not give out of his posses- 
sions, but out of his life, which, like 
all life, is infinitely precious. Every 
time he succeeds in imprisoning in 
words an idea about the human 
spirit he gives away a fragment of 
himself; it is no longer a part of 
him when he finds words to express 


it. He may feel a fleeting glow of 
satisfaction over his success; after 
studying a subject, wondering about 
it, thinking about it, wrestling with 
it on sleepless nights, he has fitted 
it into the common speech, which is 
a writer’s triumph, But it is part of 
his past as soon as he has found the 
right words for it; the joy he once 
took in it has vanished, and what 
was once a golden part of his being 
looks commonplace to him and dull, 
and he can never return to what is 
finished. Having given a part of his 
own life to any one who wants it, 
he is that much poorer until or 
unless he discovers new resources 


within himself. 
—Baocoxs ATKINSON, 
Times, June 7th. 


in The New York 


Christianity is bound to protest 
against any social system which 
claims the whole of man and sets 
itself up as the final end of human 
action, for it asserts that man’s 
essential nature transcends all po- 
litical and economic forms. Civili- 
zation is a road by which man trav- 
els, not a house for him to dwell in. 
His true city is elsewhere. 


—Cunuistoruzr Dawson, Religion and the 
Modern State (Sheed & Ward). 


It was all well enough for the peo- 
ple of the Eighteen Forties to say 
about one of the earlier conquests in 
communication, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought!” ... When people began 
to fly from New York to Los Angeles 
in a dozen hours, what did they say? 
The transportation companies did 
not urge people to see a beautiful 
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sunrise in New York and a lovely 
sunset in Los Angeles. They did not 
hold out the chance of listening to 
Professor Einstein at 9 A. M. in a 
New York hall and to Professor Mil- 
likan in Pasadena at 9 P. M. The 
airways people spent thousands of 
dollars publicizing the fact that as a 
result of the giant strides of science 
and technology a man could now eat 
breakfast in New York and supper 


in Los Angeles. 
—The New York Times, May 3ist. 


We have no shrines anymore— 
we Protestant- Puritan - Pagan - An- 
glo-Saxon Occidentals—no tranquil 
Buddhas, or symbols of the Pas- 
sion by the roadside, no solemn tem- 
ples, few cool, silent churches, al- 
ways open and inviting to with- 
drawal for a moment from the 
hurly-burly of the world. It is not 
my business to determine whether 
that means loss or gain. But one 
thing it is always in our power to do 
—to withdraw now and then from 
the periphery to the centre, from the 
ceaseless whirl of the life that... 
eddies around us to the deep se- 
renity of those great souls of better 
centuries ... who give... “authen- 
tic tidings of invisible things.” 


—Jonn Livinasrone Lowes, What is a Book? 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


Every candidate for the bachelor- 
ship or doctorate is expected to over- 
flow with pious phrases of “appre- 


ciation.” The present examination 
system is calculated to produce the 
literary and artistic equivalents of 
Tartuffe and Pecksniff. That men 
should hypocritically pay the tribute 
that philistinism owes to culture is 
greatly to be desired. The tendency 
to be realistic and hard-boiled is as 
dangerous in the sphere of culture 
as in that of politics.... Intellec- 
tual snobbery is, I insist, an excel- 


lent thing, but like all excellent 
things there may be too much of it. 
An examination system that encour- 
ages the candidate to adorn his non- 
literary and non-artistic knowledge 
of literature and art with a thin ve- 
neer of “appreciative” cant is cal- 
culated to produce an excessive 
number of cultural Pecksniffs each 
convinced on the strength of his di- 


ploma that he is always right. 
—A.pous Huxtey, Southern Review. 


For one principle or idea to bear 
the test of time and be an ultimate 
good to its believers, it must be cap- 
able of expansion and be fit to em- 
brace and harmonize the myriad ex- 
periences and truths which man 
must encounter in his passage 
through time. ... All the partial 
and momentary salvations preached 
sound shrill and foolish compared 
with the plenitude of the Christian 
faith.... It is Christianity alone 
which knows what is in man, has 
regard for his dignity when an age 
decries it, bids him be modest when 
a liberalistic, evolutionary doctrine 
would pet and pander to his liberty, 
demands of him thought and a dis- 
ciplined mind, throws beauty in his 
way and exalts a married love above 
the vicissitudes of time. 

a C. D’Aacy, Mirage and Truth (Macmil- 


Everybody throws bouquets at 
youth, and everybody exploits youth. 
Once upon a time people did not go 
so far as to say that the world be- 
longed to youth. They contented 
themselves with speaking of the 
claims of youth, but they apparently 
meant it. Youth was entitled to 
greater freedom in the home, and 
gotit. Youth was entitled to greater 
freedom in school, and got it. Youth 
was entitled to as long a period of 
exemption as possible from factory 





thing we know, youth loses every 
vestige of freedom, and is put into 
uniform, and is drafted into Hitler’s 
labor camps, and children dig sub- 
ways for Stalin, and babies throw 
hand grenades for Mussolini. The 
future belongs to youth, and the fu- 
ture turns out to be battalions, and 
bombing planes, and tanks, and sub- 
marines, 
—The New York Times, May 24th. 


Political and social freedom can- 
not endure in the long run without 
economic freedom. Economic free- 
dom means that workers must or- 
ganize themselves not primarily to 
protect the interests of each little 


group of craft workers but for the 
protection of all workers and the 
greater efficiency of industry. It 
means that agrarianism, and the in- 
dependence it brings, will be treas- 
ured above the profit motive in agri- 


culture. It means that such monop- 
olies as need to exist for greater ef- 
ficiency shall be regarded not as pri- 
vate enterprises but as public sery- 
ices, and that all others shall be cir- 
cumscribed. It means competition, 
and the reward of energy and crea- 
tive ability. The choice for us is 
not yet Fascism vs. Communism. It 
is still Freedom vs. Slavery. But 
Freedom also demands a program 


and a philosophy. 
Tompson. 


Human life to-day is so complex 
that it is often difficult to discuss it 
in simple language. We cannot, ob- 
viously, explain the wireless, or the 
cinema, or an Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill, in honest Anglo-Saxon. 
We invent new words or give a twist 
to old ones; we run for help, and 
rightly, to ancient Latin and Greek. 
It is amusing to note that all the 
‘live’ modern devices get their names 
from the ‘dead’ languages. Even in 
politics the latest thing is always 
Latin—a ‘quota,’ or a ‘moratorium,’ 
a ‘referendum,’ or ‘propaganda.’ 








THE LURE OF ILLITERACY 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


I, Bill!” 
“Hi, Jim!” 
“Say Bill, I gotta new bus and is 


Waina breeze 
down and give it the once-over?” 

“Okiedoke, let’s get goin’.” 

Illiterates? No, just two average 
business men, both of them prob- 
ably holding college degrees, in- 
dulging in a bit of ordinary conver- 
sation. 

Why has the lingo of illiteracy 
taken such hold upon the Ameri- 
can public and what has become of 
our once vaunted English lan- 
guage? Is the new jargon merely 
ephemeral, or is even moderately 
scholarly English doomed? 

“He was accidently injured,” 
says the news item; “Cancha hear 
me callin’?”, carols the crooner; 
and even the once staid real estate 
advertisement queries coyly, 
“Wanna buy a house?” The speech 
of student and savant is flavored 
with Joepennerisms and the idiom 
of Amos ’n’ Andy. The man in the 
street has the comic strips for his 
Bible and Eddie Cantor for his pa- 
tron saint. 

While most of the current jargon 
finds its genesis in the comic strips 
and the popular songs with a gen- 
erous admixture of the cheap pat- 
ter of screen and radio comedians, 
the reasons for the easy acceptance 
of such influences is a bit difficult 
to understand. While there are 
those who would point out that the 
radio influence is constructive be- 
cause of contests to promote better 


enunciation and pronunciation and 
other attempts at improvement, it 
will be noted that it is not the really 
distinguished speech achieved by 
many radio announcers that is imi- 
tated. It is not Walter Damrosch 
or Deems Taylor upon whom the 
fickle public sets its choice, but 
Jimmie Durante and Ed Wynn. 
Why? 

One reason is that we are nation- 
ally afraid to grow old. We fear 
years and dignity. We wish to ap- 
pear eternally young. Was it 
Robert Haven Schauffler who ceined 
that delightful word “Peterpanthe- 
ism”? It is the perfect expression 
of our self-conscious childishness. 
Other writers have pointed out kin- 
dred characteristics such as our 
love of “baby parties” with two- 
hundred pound matrons fogtishly 
masquerading in rompers and hairy 
giants disporting themselves in 
sockees and shorts. Advertise- 
ments continually urge upon us 
“youthful” clothes, “slenderizing 
silhouettes,” panties and scanties, 
Even the mén now have their 

“speedies.” Parents encourage 
their children to call them by their 
first names. Even grandmothers 
must be known as “Nana” or some 
other pseudonym, for “Gratidma” 
is a term of opprobrium. Youth 
must be served. 

This fear lest we be caught look- 
ing intelligent results in an imita- 
tion of everything youthful. If 
young people like —— * 
hot-cha numbers. the pre 
generation must enjoy or simulate 
enjoyment of thesé phenomena lest 
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they fall into the ranks of the old- 
timers. Dignified and adequate 
speech sounds frightfully middle- 
aged. We too must have our Sun- 
day “nite” frocks and cocktails for 
two. If we stick to the good old 
traditional night, we may just as 
well put on our rubbers and plod 
to prayer-meeting—if we can find 
one; youth has left us behind. 

Perhaps a little research may 
prove helpful. An examination of 
the week-end series of “funnies” 
coming into one household with the 
Sunday newspapers sheds some 
light upon the pernicious influence 
of the comic supplements. Of sixty 
sequences examined, all but four 
contained the most glaring gram- 
matical errors and of the four re- 
maining, two bore no captions at 
all. Just why labored misspelling 
and stupid distortion of the lan- 
guage should be considered humor- 
ous is a matter for conjecture. One 
has only to glance over the ap- 
pended excerpts, however, each of 
which is from a different comic 
strip, to realize that it is little won- 
der that the present generation is 
fast losing the power to speak, read, 
or write English. 


“I guess Mr. Parker and Mister 
Hurley is perfeshinals. They al- 
weez beat youse, at least youse are 
alweez kickin’.” 

“Gimme that beach ball, ya little 
runt before I knock you loose from 
your moorings.” 

“Yeah, one of the sailors—he 
scrammed when I got near him.” 

“There’s somep’n goofy about 
this one.” 

“Yes, sir . .. Pll gitcha caddy 
right away, Mr. Davis.” 

“Where ya gonna put them?” 

“C'mon, Bob. I gotta idea and 
yuh gotta help me.” 
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“If yer parents sez for ya to 
brush yer teeth before ya go to bed 
ya better do it on account of yer 
maw and pa knows what they’re 
talkin’ about—an ya sure don’t 
want to look like this swab when 
ya grows up—yers trulie.” 

“Get away from them sanriches, 
ya swab! Dang if ya ain’t the 
craziest lumakick I ever seen.” 

“Shucks! No one will. be foolish 
enuf to come out a day like this so 
jes forget it an’ try an’ keep cool.” 

“Me sub’s fuller water! An’ all 
I asked yu fer was a quart of erl! 
Low-down horspitality I calls it.” 

“Calm y’self, fish! Not too much 
noise or we'll wake up Papa’s lil 
wood-chopper.” 

“Don’t open your trap—let me 
handle this bird.” 

“Wot’s eatin’ you Jack? I got a 
date for tonite.” 

“TI thought you had a lot of guts.” 

“There oughta be some way that 
I can get away.” 

“Yeh! Zatso—so wut? All old 
bachelors is crabs.” 

“I can tease some grub off Ra- 
chel. . . . There were onions in ’em. 
Let’s smell yer breath.” 

“Sunday I accidently put a tack 
on the deacon’s chair.” 

“Whatcha doin’ Mary? I ran 
outa soap.” 

“I don’t care to lay in the ham- 
mick.” 

“Nuthin we kin do but wait. ... 
Yup, ‘ats all we kin do... shucks, 
it was wuth it.” 

“Lissen, yuh mush-mouthed, 
fan-eared flea-pack wotsa idea in 
snitching this tub—oh there ain’t 
any oars.” 


Small wonder that conversation 
is a lost art and the rapier wit of a 
bygone day unintelligible to stu- 
dents trained in such a school. The 
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comic strips, however, must not 
be charged with all the current il- 
literacy. Many vaudeville acts 
flaunt the grossest vulgarity, and 
the radio with all its powerful ap- 
peal to young people has sponsored 
a great variety of entertaining pro- 
grams, depending almost entirely 
for their interest upon some dialectic 
variant, such as the Negro dialect 
used by Amos ’n’ Andy; Yiddish, as 
in the Rise of the Goldbergs; cow- 
boy songs, hill-billy ballads, and the 
patter of a dozen callow comedians 
with their stuttering stooges. Every 
successful catchword, moreover, is 
immediately incorporated into the 
vocabulary of the vast radio audi- 
ences the country over and repeated 
ad nauseam until it wears itself out 
or gives place to a new one. It is 
not the high school students either 
who make such assiduous use of 
the current “wisecrack.” House- 
wives, bridge-players, staid busi- 
ness men, and even—it must be ad- 
mitted with regret—some school 
teachers appear to believe that a 
liberal admixture of illiteracy adds 
color and verve to their conversa- 
tion. 

Let us consider another prolific 
source of decorative addenda to the 
resources of our sober mother ton- 
gue. Examine, if you will, some of 
these excerpts from current popu- 
lar songs, many of which are set to 
a lilting music which makes them 
fatally easy to memorize. 


“Who’s your little whosis, 
Who’s your turtle dove?” 


“I don’t know if it’s cloudy or 
bright 
Cause I only have eyes for you.” 


PTve got the funniest feelin’, 
It was somethin’ you said.” 


“Now I ain’t got nobody 
And nobody cares for me.” 


“Baby, you’ve made it blue for me, 
Ya know ya did, ya know ya did.” 


“Listen to the throbbin’ throbbin’ 
of the robin 
Sobbin’ in the branches above.” 


“I’m gonna ask the bobolink 
Wha’ does he think, 
Wha’ does he think about my 
baby.” 


“Oo, I'm gonna make you love me 
too, 
But darling, maybe I've bitten off 
much more than I can chew.” 


Alas for romance, couched in 
such terms! No wonder the divorce 
mills grind and the institution of 
the family totters upon its base. 
Grace and dignity are gone, and sa- 
cred things are cheapened and pro- 
faned. 

Of course one may make allow- 
ances for the hardworked unfor- 
tunates who are obliged to cater to 
the fickle public of stage, screen, 
and Tin Pan Alley, but in other and 
more important fields there is dis- 
cernible a distressing tendency to 
let down the bars. There was a 
time when reportorial errors were 
corrected by an alert rewrite man 
and when editorial errors were rare 
as white robins, but in these de- 
cadent days the startled eye may 
rest upon such astonishing state- 
ments as the following, culled from 
the most reputable newspapers: 


“The body was laying on the 
rocks” (news item). 

“On the lid of his coffin was his 
golden crown and his sword” (news 
item). 





“The words that expressed his 
philosophy was a Japanese motto” 
(editorial). 

“There’s something about a sol- 
dier,” goés the words of a popular 
song” (news item). 

“The Negro ordered the manager 
to lay face downward on the floor” 
(news item). 

“Survivors is one aunt and sev- 
eral cousins” (death notice). 

“The body of the dead Berthou 
had laid in state beside Alexander” 
(news item). 

“The child’s future will be differ- 
ent than her past life” (news item). 

“Out of the White House cellar 
comes 1,800 wine glasses” (sound 
news). 

“You should sit your guests 
around the table” (etiquette item). 

“These films have been allowed 
to lay in almost criminal neglect 
in Washington” (film critic’s col- 
umn). 

“At a luncheon of we club- 
women...” (prominent woman 
officeholder). 

“When he came 
donned in new clothes” 
magazine). 

“He strived to do it” 
item). 

“Wall Street has deliberately laid 
down on the job” (Stock report). 

“The champion never faultered” 


(sports item). 
“Here comes the British” (roto- 


gravure caption). 

“Her second husband who she di- 
voreed in 1928...” (news item). 

“After firemen had shook their 
heads over the impossibility ...” 
(news item). 

“Mrs. Bonesteel impungs wit- 
ness” (court item). 


Obviously something is wrong 
somewhere. Our kindly paternal- 


out he was 


(boy’s 


(news 
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ism which extends the privileges of 
higher education to all who desire 
it, has somehow failed to endow all 
youth with the necessary aptitudes 
for making use of it. A capable re- 
porter, however young, should cer- 
tainly be able to write simple Eng- 
lish without gross error, and still 
more certainly, if he isn’t, there 
should be sufficiently competent 
supervision to prevent a total col- 
lapse of the prestige so jealously 
built up and guarded for many 
years by a scholarly editorial 
generation. 

Advertising is a field in which 
much latitude might be expected. 
No noble altruism inhibits the mod- 
ern advertising man if he discovers 
that misspelling or any other form 
of illiteracy will attract the jaded 
eye of his shifting and fast-moving 
public. It is therefore no surprise 
to encounter such barbarisms as 
the following: 


“Lissen! Buy your knitted suits 
at fe 

“Guaranteed to wear good for one 

“College bound gals must see 
these gowns.” 

“Maybe when you was a kid you 
wished you was made out of ice 
cream.” 

“A firm whom we believe to be 
the best...” 

“The color lays on the surface of 


the water.” 


Many parents encourage their 
offspring in the achievement of an 
up-to-the-minute vocabulary, sub- 
stituting an exhibition of “wise- 
cracking” for the juvenile elocution 
of an earlier day. A recent cartoon 
shows a father proudly introducing 
a charmingly dressed small boy to 
a friend of the family with the re- 
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quest, “Say, ‘oh yeah, sez you,’ for 
the lady.” The pointed satire of the 
cartoonist often indicates discern- 
ing observation of current tenden- 
cies. 

The ever-increasing space de- 
voted to movie news includes fre- 
quently a column called “Movie 
Boners” wherein are recorded small 
mistakes and inconsistencies oc- 
eurring in current films. Anach- 
ronisms of time, costume, and 
make-up are detected by sharp- 
eyed observers, but rarely does one 
find mentioned such stupidities as 
present-day slang spoken by char- 
acters supposed to have lived a cen- 
tury ago, or the last week’s song 
success sung by a character in a 
Civil War play. In the Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, Robert Browning 
is made to say, “I shall be gone for 
quite some time,” a barbarism quite 
sufficiently ill-suited to the fastidi- 
ous Victorian poet. In a lavishly 
costumed color film an exquisite 
little princess, gazing through a 
magic lens, says earnestly, “I feel 
like I was in heaven,” and a little 
later, playing her own accompani- 
ment on a great golden harp, sings, 


“It’s don’t do this and don’t do that 
All the blooming day.” 


The exasperated spectator is in- 
clined to wonder why all the banal 
and unsuitable dialogue is neces- 
sary. The photo-play script might 
easily be made consonant with the 
fine skill and proficiency shown by 
the technical experts in sound and 
color. 

While musing over grievances, 
we may as well note the extraordi- 
nary metamorphosis of English 
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spelling, in which m present 
errors are due to slovenly pronun- 
ciation. Accidently, incidently, in- 
terpetation, and tempermental, are 
obviously of this type. Deliberate 
misspellings for advertising pur- 
poses of course contribute a long 
list. If the gentle reader wishes to 
pursue a bit of private research, let 
him experiment with the word 
caramel, which is probably mispro- 
nounced and misspelled by nine- 
tenths of the populace. Let him 
note as well the ugly contractions 
coined by headline writers such as 
issued a defi, extort plot, and the 
barbarous use of the proper noun 
for the adjective as in a Holland 
law and a Belgium army. A dili- 
gent conscientious objector can 
make a long list in a very short 
time—but his objections will have 
very little effect in the face of 
American laissez-faire. 

Public education is in no enviable 
position. With increasing duties, 
decreasing funds, and rapidly 
changing requirements, educators 
have often made the mistake of try- 
ing to do too much. Periodically 
there arises a demand for a return 
to fundamentals, the immediate 
corollary to which is a heated dis- 
cussion as to what are fundamen- 
tals. Well, if a working knowledge 
of the mother tongue isn’t a funda- 
mental, there isn’t any. It is well 
to note, however, that the best 
schools in the world cannot coun- 
teract adverse home influence. If 
America has come of age, some evi- 
dences of maturity should begin 
to appear. If not, let Homo sapiens 
be written correctly in the jargon 
of the day—simply and justly 
Homo Sap. 





HEADS OR TAILS? 


By Jean CAMERON 


S Ben Alston came quietly into 
the cool, fragrant darkness of 

the living room, there rose from the 
terrace below the murmur of voices. 
He recognized Ruth’s full rich tones, 
then a younger, troubled voice. Dis- 
appointed, slightly resentful, he 
sank wearily into the nearest chair. 
He would not turn on a light, and 
perhaps the visitor would soon be 


gone. 

Ben had left the office of his paper 
an hour earlier than usual. He was 
tired—dog weary—and he wanted 
his wife. Wanted to be alone with 
her in this cool, quiet room where 
they had known so much happiness. 

With a faint shadow of doubt, 
generated by his soul deep weari- 
ness, he qualified. He at least had 
been blissfully happy. Sometimes 
he had wondered about Ruth. Had 
her life been as complete? Had she 
never missed anything? She had 
given up so much, and the giving 
had been so hard. Had she never 
regretted? 

A strong, forceful man, even in his 
youth, Ben Alston might have been 
broken, but never bent. And in that 
long ago one had had to bend. 

The murmuring voices became 
more distinct. Without realizing 
that he was listening he found him- 
self following their discussion. 

“But you love him, Beatrice?” 
Ruth’s voice was haif statement, 
half question. 

“Yes—or I thought I did until he 
showed this side of his nature—this 
selfish Bob I never knew before. 
Now—well, yes I do, love him, of 


course. Only it all seems so wrong 
—so horribly unfair. 

“I worked hard all through col- 
lege. A great deal harder than Bob 
did! And I’ve worked harder ever 
since. The breaks have been for 
him, but I’ve had to scratch for every 
bit of headway I’ve made. And he 
knows it. He knows that I’ve never 
let anything interfere with my work. 

“And now, just as I have my first 
big chance, he comes shouting the 
glad news of a three-year job at the 
Coulee Dam, and expects me to 
chuck the whole thing and go along. 
He can’t—or won’t—see my side of 
it. Always comes back with the ar- 
gument that now I won’t need to 
work. That he can take care of me. 
As though any girl with a bit of 
backbone wants to be taken care of! 
What I want is a chance to show 
that I can take care of myself, and 
do it as well as any man—at least 
for a few years. Why can’t he wait 
and be married when he is through 
up there?” 

“But three years is a long time, 
dear,” Ruth reasoned. “Three of 
your best years gone. Growing apart 
instead of together.” 

“Oh, I know!” The girl’s voice 
held an edge. “I’ve been over all 
that again and again. But why 
must he go? Why not stay here, 
where we could both work? He still 
has his work here. Not so interest- 
ing, perhaps, nor so well paid, but— 
why must it always be the woman 
who makes the sacrifice?” 


The voices were still, as though 
the two women were trying to find, 
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somewhere out in the hot, fragrant 
night, an answer to the old, old ques- 


n. 

Then the girl spoke again. 

“Oh, it’s such a puzzle! Ruth, 
you are the happiest, sanest woman 
I know. You seem to find every- 
thing you need in your husband and 
home and those darling babies. But 
has it always been so? Wasn’t there 
ever a time when you wanted some- 
thing else—something bigger than 
just one man’s needs—to fill your 
life?” 

Listening there in the dark room, 
Ben Alston trembled. Would Ruth’s 
answer give him the assurance he 
craved, or— 

“I wonder, dear,” Ruth’s voice 
was very deep and tender, “if my 
‘ story may not help you to decide. 
My problem was very like your own. 
You never knew, did you, that I once 
aspired to a big place in the business 
world? I had made my start, too. 
I was a chemist in a big plant, with 
sure promotion just around the cor- 
ner. 

“Ben and I had been married just 
two years when I had to decide be- 
tween my work and a home with my 
husband. He was working on the 
Times—police reporter. Not a big 
salary—not as much as I was mak- 
ing—but the two combined brought 
us everything we wanted. We were, 
it seemed to me, quite ideally 
happy. 

“Then came Ben’s chance to come 
out here, as managing editor of the 
paper he now owns. Of course at 
the time we couldn’t know just what 
an opportunity it really was. But 
we did know that it meant a far 
wider scope—and money enough to 
bring up the children we both 
wanted. There was no question in 
Ben’s mind when he rushed home to 


tell me of our amazing good fortune. 


But I—well, I guess I felt as a con- 
demned man must when the judge 
tells him it is for life. Leave my 
work, and all it meant to me—forget 
the goal I had set? Of course, I 
wanted children—some day. But 
first I wanted to make my mark in 
my chosen field.” 

“And how did you finally decide? 
Of course, I know that in the end 
you gave up your work. And I must 
admit that in your case the sacrifice 
was well made. But just how did 
you finally reach that decision?” 

“*On such frail threads hang 
weighty matters,’” Ruth quoted, 
with a low, happy laugh. “For days 
and nights we talked and argued. 
Until we were both worn to shreds. 
And got just nowhere. 

“There were three possible solu- 
tions. I could, of course, resign 
from my position and go with him. 
That, to Ben, seemed the only rea- 
sonable course. 

“Or I could stay on, allowing him 
to go alone to the new place, and 
by taking our vacations at different 
times, we could be together twice a 
year. Or we might go on just as we 
were. In a year I'd be making more 
than the western job offered, and a 
name for myself as well. And surely 
there would be another chance, just 
as good, for Ben. But he was sure 
that such opportunities come only 
once in a lifetime—and time has 
proved that he was probably right. 

“As I said, it had gone on and on. 
It seemed to me that my heart would 
break if I had to give up my work. 
But I knew it would if I had to give 
up my husband. At last, just be- 
fore he must decide if he were to 
take the place, we agreed to stake 
it all on the flip of a coin.” 

“Flip of a coin!” The girl’s voice 
was incredulous. “You mean to say 
that you flipped a coin to decide the 
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most momentous question of your 
life?” 

“Just that!” Ruth replied, “As I 
said, we simply could not come to 
any decision. And time has proved 
that blind chance may have been 
wiser than we were. Never once— 
no, I'll be honest! There were times, 
just at first, when I regretted the 
full, busy life I had left behind. But 
never since the babies came. And 
never since I have seen my husband 
develop as he never could have done 
back there, have I for one moment 
regretted that I said, ‘heads I go with 
Ben!” 


In the room behind them Ben Al- 
ston stood beside the open window, 
frankly eavesdropping. Through 
all the years since he and Ruth had 
come out into the west together, a 
tiny doubt had rankled—a doubt 
that had always brought with it a 
stab of conscience. Now that doubt 
was laid to rest—now he knew that 
Ruth’s happiness was as complete 
as his own. Now he could forgive 
himself for the only time that he 
had ever deceived her, since that de- 
ception had brought to her only hap- 
piness. He turned and switched on 
a light above the old-fashioned desk, 
and opened a drawer. His fingers 
closed over a small object, which he 
held under the light. A coin—a 
quarter—lay on his palm. 

The years rolled back. Gone the 
gracious, softly lighted room, fra- 
grant with the breath of garden flow- 
ers. In its place the scarred walls, 
the smoke laden air of the old Sixth 
Street Station. Instead of the scent 
of phlox and sweet peas his nostrils 
remembered the oily smell of wet 
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slickers and sodden boots as the 
men came in from their beats, 

“Queer fluke, this. Wonder how 
they came to turn out such a thing?” 
It was Riley who spoke. Riley of 
the plainclothes squad, just back 
from a raid on a counterfeiter’s cel- 
lar. “Keep it for a pocket piece, 
Alston. Maybe it will bring you 
luck.” 

Forgotten through the days that 
followed, when it seemed that al] 
luck had deserted him, the coin had 
lain in his pocket. Weary, heart- 
sick days they were, when each had 
nursed a determination to hold out 
to the end. Hot, cruel nights of argu- 
ment and pleading. Partial recon- 
ciliations that were soon shattered 
by fresh attacks from one side or 
the other. 

At last the night came when it 
must be settled, once and for all. 
Ruth had sobbed as they sat in the 
darkness, submerged in misery. 

“I can’t stand it, Ben! We don't 
get anywhere. Let’s ask Fate to de- 
cide for us. Flip a coin. If it’s 
heads I go with you. If it’s tails I 
stay here!” 

He had reached into his pocket, 
found the coin that Riley had given 
him, and held it under the circle of 
light that Ruth had snapped on. 

“Heads!” He could still hear her 
voice announcing it. 


“And so you’ve never regretted, 


dear! Thank God!” Ben spoke 
softly to himself and his voice was 
as of a prayer answered, 

Then tenderly to the coin in his 
hand, “My little lucky piece!” He 
turned it over on his palm. Both 
sides were heads! 
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By EuvpHemia VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


BROADWAY DURING 1935-36 


E season of 1935-36 closes 
pleasantly. Even the Pulitzer 
Prize was decided without acrimoni- 
ous echoes, as by the time its award 
had been given to Idiot’s Delight, 
the New York Drama Critics Circle 
had already crowned the chief com- 
petitor, Winterset. The producers 
have offered the public nothing 
which merited denunciations and 
the public has been most lavish with 
its money on such an impeccable 
choice as Victoria Regina. The suc- 
cessful plays have all had large 
casts which pleased the actors and 
one of the largest royalty checks is 
going each week to a charming old 
bachelor who has always been con- 
tent with a poet’s patrimony and 
who has never dipped pen into a 
commercial inkpot. Yes, it has been 
a very satisfactery season. 

Has it been brilliant? 

From the point of view of produc- 
tion, distinctly yes, but mostly the 
value of the production has equalled 
if not outranked the play. Murder 
in the Cathedral, Victoria Regina 
and Winterset were three in which 
the playwright’s imagination flamed 
even higher than the beauty of their 
presentation. But Pride and Prej- 
udice at its best was only the faith- 
ful mirror of a brilliant book—so 
was Ethan Frome—so was Porgy 
and Bess. The beautiful scenes and 
the beautiful Kitty had much to do 
with the brilliance of Parnell. The 
effectiveness of Dead End is tre- 
mendously enhanced by the Bel 
Geddes frame in which it appears 


where realism is combined with a 
sense of composition and magical 
lighting. Managerial resourceful- 
ness has been strained to get every 
ounce of brilliance out of First Lady 
and Bog Meets Girl; it was woefully 
lacking in Squaring the Circle which 
retired to Philadelphia, but with 
his MS. in the hands of the best man- 
agements, the American playwright 
has a perfected machine awaiting 
the spark of his dynamic pencil. 
Compared to last year’s quota of 
113 productions, there were 89 
openings and of these one-fifth were 
successes. There were two plays 
which never saw the curtain rise 
but once, and two that died after two 
nights. Six had only four perform- 
ances and thirty ran for a week. In 
the latter class, our sole regret is 
Night in the House, one of the 
most breathless of melodramas 
and played solely by three wom- 
en. It would be an ideal experi- 
ment for collegiate use and for 
the Little Theaters were it not for 
the difficulty of its set which calls 
for the first and second floors of a 
small house in an English town 
where the three ladies have their 
lodgings. As a study of fear, the 
play has extraordinary power and 
in it Mildred Natwick gave a superb 
performance as the fluttery little 
spinster who dies of fright trying to 
protect her one treasure—a piece of 
jade—from her covetous neighbor. 
Nance O’Neill evidently overplayed 
this part on the first night and there 
was not sufficient capital behind the 
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play to permit it to recover. The 
other play which had an untoward 
start was Wilbur Daniel Steele’s How 
Beautiful With Shoes. It opened on 
Thanksgiving night when a torren- 
tial storm made taxis a real neces- 
sity and the congestion in the For- 
ties was so compact that most of the 
audience arrived an hour late. The 
curtain was held and the cast, who 
were young and nervous with wait- 
ing, were then told that they must 
transpose and eliminate certain 
scenes to give the critics a chance to 
write their reviews;—the result was 
not very kind to the play. But my 
observation has been that the pub- 
lic in New York is remarkably alert 
and sensitive to genius in any 
form. 

One of the plays that ran for a 
single night compensated the re- 
viewers for other painful occasions. 
Presented as starkly serious drama, 
it ran a busy gamut of sin and pas- 
sion while the audience grew hys- 
terical with delight. Finally Father, 
after transgressions with his future 
daughter-in-law, carried his trou- 
bles to his wife. “Something must 
be done,” said he, breathing hard, 
“if this scandal should ever get out, 
I'll never be able to sell my next 
book to Macmillan—” 

The sins of melodrama have now 
definitely surrendered to the cin- 
ema. Mysterious Chinese are a 
photographic prerogative. Only the 
topnotch of crime can have a peep 
at the theater. Blind Alley com- 
bined extremely good acting with 
the novel idea of a killer’s being 
cowed into suicide by the psychia- 
trist whose cottage the gang have 
seized as a hideaway, but Blind Al- 
ley faded away before Dead End 
which touched the universal appeal 
of neglected boyhood. We are not 
sure if Dead End doesn’t deserve a 
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place among the tragedies. The 
other two melodramas followed the 
most recent popular recipe — the 
trial play. One had the novelty of 
a paid jury chosen by lot from the 
audience and the other was chiefly 
dependent on the meticulous per- 
fection of its production. 

There have been two important 
American comedies: End of Sum- 
mer and First Lady. The latter ex- 
hibits the race to the White House 
as carried on by the wives of the 
candidates, but while End of Sum- 
mer is not so showy it has deeper 
and more human roots. It is writ- 
ten round the struggle of the child 
in a divided home and the results of 
inheriting wealth without the con- 
comitant tradition of responsibility. 
Two generations of “oil heiresses” 
are shown and one is taught to feel 
more sympathy than bitterness to- 
wards them in their isolated posi- 
tion which is made thoroughly un- 
enviable. Mr. Behrman has touched 
the pathos of the very rich! The 
English comedy, Call It a Day casts 
such painful questions aside and in- 
vites one to spend the waking hours 
of a day with a pleasant family in 
London. Without the sharp scin- 
tillation of End of Summer it has 
a wider and more sentimental ap- 
peal. From China came a comedy 
written for Occidental consumption. 
Lady Precious Stream was farced 
by the author and much too farced 
here by the players. Squaring the 
Circle was a Soviet laugh at itself, a 
Box and Cox Moscow comedy of two 
young couples trying to keep house 
in the same room; it would go well 
in the summer theaters. Boy Meets 
Girl sets a pace for even the speedi- 
est American farces and gets its 
laughs without resorting to the ques- 
tionable situation of Co-respondent 
Unknown, a worthless and immoral 
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comedy whose only redeeming fea- 
ture was the charm of Peggy Conk- 
lin. Russet Mantle, written as a seri- 
ous commentary on modern youth 
survived on its comedy lines and 
characters. 

In a somewhat analogous and 
anomalous situation is Idiot’s De- 
light which has a tragic story but 
keeps its public chuckling over Al- 
fred Lunt’s delightful clowning. Mr. 
Robert Sherwood has a highly flav- 
ored recipe for the discussion of 
timely topics combining philosophy 
with some sensational scandal and 
bringing together under unusual 
circumstances some highly dispa- 
rate types of character. Last year 
the trysting place was a garage in 
the Arizona desert with a killer at 
large among the guests; this year it 
happens to be a small hotel in the 
Alps between France and Italy just 
as war breaks out between them. Mr. 
Lunt is the idealistic neutral who 
sacrifices himself for one of the vic- 
tims. Like the Petrified Forest, 
Idiot’s Delight ends with a love 
scene played to the accompaniment 
of a bombardment and a tragic 
finale. There was no question about 
tragedy either at the beginning or 
middle or end of Ethan Frome in 
which the fine trio, Ruth Gordon, 
Pauline Lord and Raymond Massey 
surpassed themselves. Remember 
the Day was a tribute to the country 
school teacher written with both 
tenderness and humor by a new- 
comer, Philo Higley. In Porgy and 
Bess Gershwin, to the mind of this 
reviewer, composed the best Amer- 
ican opera, far ahedd of anything 
ever produced at the Metropolitan. 

The Theater Union and the Group 
Theater have both specialized in 
plays with a sociological or eco- 
nomic significance. None of them 
this winter, either native or im- 
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ported, met any particularly re- 
sponsive chord with the general 
public, but from England has come 
Love on the Dole whose restraint, 
dignity and high poetic note of trag- 
edy has gained it a hospitable re- 
ception. It is entirely lacking in the 
bitterness which has seared all the 
other plays. 

As for acting it is difficult to sin- 
gle out individuals, as entire casts 
deserve decoration. Among the 
younger actresses, who have climbed 
precipitately, are Jeanne Dante in 
Call It a Day, Wendy Hiller in Love 
on the Dole and Marie Brown in 
How Beautiful With Shoes. Bur- 
gess Meredith has also definitely 
established himself with Winterset. 

The stage designs have been ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Jo Mielziner 
has to his great credit, Jubilee, Pride 
and Prejudice, St. Joan, Winterset, 
Ethan Frome and the ill-starred 
Room in Red and White which was 
so impressively fine that we wish 
that the Metropolitan could have 
stored it away to use over and over 
for some opera. Some one should 
write a new play for it. Bel Geddes 
is responsible for Dead End and 
Stewart Chaney for the charms of 
Parnell. Tom Cracraft did the sim- 
ple and splendid background for 
Murder in the Cathedral and Nat 
Karson the astonishing Macbeth. 

Revivals were inaugurated with 
the Lunts’ gay Taming of the Shrew 
and closed with Mr. Hampden’s 
farewell engagement of his much 
loved Cyrano. Between came an 
Othello and Macbeth that it is kind- 
er to forget; Nazimova in Ghosts, 
and Miss Cornell’s magnificent per- 
formance of St. Joan, which is now 
on tour. It took New York one night 
to recognize great literature in Mur- 
der in the Cathedral. Its run was 
brief as no extension of production 
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rights were obtainable, but seven 
hundred were turned away the last 
night. It is for the many who can 
only afford the more reasonable 
prices that Guthrie McClintic 
brought back Winterset at reduced 
rates. I have just returned from 
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seeing it a second time as I write 
these lines and at the cost of closing 
a pleasant season with an argument 
I must confess that once again I dis- 
agree with the Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee—Winterset should have had 
the award! 


SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON 


Tracepy. American: Winterset* 


(178 performances)—Porgy and 


Bess (154)—Parnell (132)—-Remember the Day (120)—Ethan Frome 


(119)—Idiot’s Delight* (81)—Murder in the Cathedral (38). 


Love on the Dole* (112). 


Foreign: 


Comepy. American: First Lady* (220)—Boy Meets Girl* (219)— 


End of Summer* 
(116). 
Call It a Day* 
(104). 


(120)—Co-respondent Unknown (119)—Russet Mantle 
Foreign: Pride and Prejudice (219) Victoria Regina* (181)— 
(155)—Lady Precious Stream (104)—Squaring the Circle 


MELopRAMA. American: Dead End* (250)—wNight of January 16th 
(232)—Blind Alley (118). Foreign: Libel (156). 
* Those marked with an asterisk are still running. 


New Faces. Two years ago Leon- 


ard Silliman conceived the idea of a 
revue which would not only give 
some young people a chance to meet 
the public but give the public a 
chance to meet something new. Ex- 
cept for Miss Imogen Coca, the faces 
are new and sometimes very pretty 
this Spring, but in two years time, 
Mr. Silliman’s idea has grown too 
fast; it has lost the spontaneity of 
its babyhood and achieved a rather 
adolescent sophistication. A revue 
is really the most difficult and exact- 
ing form of dramatic journalism. 
The timing and position of each skit 
on the program is a delicate equa- 
tion; if the material can be so han- 
died that it is at once varied and yet 
slightly coherent it is a triumph of 
editorial art. Except in the “Adagio 
quartettes” with Miss Coca and the 
three young men, New Faces never 
seems to coalesce. In retrospect a 
great deal of it is played against 
dark backgrounds yet it is a brighter 


show than many a much more ex- 
perienced company could execute 
and much of the music by Alexan- 
der Fogarty and others is memorably 
gay. “Lottie of the Literati” is 
amusing, so is “Women in the White 
House,” but best of all is “A Mar- 
riage Has Been Arranged.” We lost 
our heart to “Prince Wilhelm of 
Baden-Baden” who came to call in 
his crown. Such a nice dachshund! 
Miss Coca is, of course, the queen of 
the show.—At the Vanderbilt. 


Crass or ’29.—This is the W. P. A. 
play which, while still in rehearsal, 
inspired the Herald Tribune to sug- 
gest that the W. P. A. had gone “red” 
until one of the evening papers 
pointed out that the author was sec- 
retary to Mr. Walter Lippmann. It 
does show the effects of no work 
upon a group of college graduates. 

1 We hear the revised version has converted 


most of the weaknesses mentioned above 
weal cove Sb — —— 
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Only one of them has been able to 
find a job and that he created for 
himself by turning dog-washer. We 
had a premonition from the start 
that there was to be some tragedy 
and after several nerve-racking 
alarms, it came in Act III., brought 
about by the all too kindly efforts of 
one of the young men’s family to 
arrange a make-believe job and agree 
to pay his salary. There is also a 
satirical scene with a Relief Investi- 
gator. She asks too many questions. 
But on the other side are the daily 
accusations that the W. P.A. is 
throwing away the taxpayer’s dol- 
lars on chiselers. The most poig- 
nant feature of Class of ’29 is that it 
is being played by young men in the 
same position as their protagonists. 
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We hope that they are all as sensible 
as the proprietor of the Canine Laun- 
dry.—At the Manhattan. 


Two Fitms.—Lives of the saints 
on the screen are not very common. 
Italy has sent us Don Bosco, one of 
the most lovable. Unfortunately it 
leaves out his prowess as an acrobat 
although it shows graphically the 
magical growth of his work for 
homeless boys and his own zeal and 
gentle charity. : 

On a higher plane as photography 
is the remarkable French film Clois- 
tered which takes one behind the en- 
closure of the Mother House of the 
Order of the Good Shepherd in a 
series of beautifully composed pic- 
tures. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tospacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
January, 1935 


THe CHILDREN’s Hour.—Al- 
though the screen version has ap- 
peared as These Three—with the 
most objectionable angle of the story 
eliminated—it seems in no wise to 
impede the continuing success of 
this very tense and painful tragedy. 
—At the Maxine Elliott. 


March 


THREE MEN ON A Horse.—This 
particular horse is having a jolly 
canter not only over this continent 
but across the Atlantic. We haven’t 
heard yet of its reaching Asia!—<At 
the Playhouse. 


December 


Deap Enp.—As the audience is 
supposedly sitting in the East River 
it will test the power of mental sug- 
gestion to keep them cool during the 
summer as they watch the happy 
urchins in shorts plunge with a 
splash into the orchestra pit. But 
that isn’t all, unfortunately, that the 
boys attempt.—At the Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy Meets Girt.—The story is 
proper enough although the baby 
faces a problem about its father 
which is solved with the utmost 
eligibility. The career of the baby 
as a Hollywood star offers ample op- 
portunity for broad satire which is 
not neglected and the action never 
lags. The vocabulary is not so cir- 
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cumspect as the tale it tells.—At the 
Cort. 


Finst Lapy.—Not State papers 
but two women’s ambition is the 
center of this diplomatic comedy of 
modern Washington played so per- 
fectly by Miss Jane Cowl and Miss 
Lily Cahill.—At the Music Boz. 


February 


Victoria Reoina.—Miss Helen 
Hayes having been awarded the 
Drama League Medal for the best 
acting of 1936 with unanimous 
cheers is taking a rest from royalty 
during July and August and will 
take up her scepter again after La- 
bor Day while the box office will try 
to keep abreast of new mail orders 
and clean up all the old ones. Tick- 
ets may be procured by mail all 
summer. 

March 


Catt It a Day.—We are glad that 
this pleasant English family are 
staying in town as the day we spend 
in St. John’s Wood with Mr. Philip 
Merivale and Miss Gladys Cooper 
and their children is amusing and 
interesting all the way through. 
You won’t regret this excursion.— 
At the Morosco. 


MURDER IN THE OLD Rep Barn.— 
This combines a table with plenty 
of beer on tap with a rusty melo- 
drama and some excellent acrobats 
and skaters between the acts. An 
inexpensive and cheerful diversion. 
—At the American Music Hall. 


April 
Env or SumMER.—A witty and 


good-natured comedy of three gen- 
erations of oil heiresses. Miss Ina 
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Claire is the feather-headed matron 
who loves to toss about her millions 
among her friends or admirers, but 
life is more serious when it comes to 
her daughter’s generation who be- 
gins to see her money through the 
eyes of the young college radicals 
out of work. There is also Osgood 
Perkins as the too successful psy- 
chiatrist.—At the Guild. 


Love ON THE DoLe.—The tragedy 
of the Lancashire mill hands writ- 
ten by one of them. A most authen- 
tic and appealing document of their 
patient suffering and by far the best 
labor play produced.—At the Long- 
acre. 


May 


Ipiot’s Deticnut.—The Pulitzer 
Prize winner by Mr. Robert Sher- 
wood which, following the formula 
of Petrified Forest, collects on neu- 
tral ground a number of strangely 
different types. This time it is a 
hotel in the Alps between France 
and Italy just as war breaks out be- 
tween them. There is the interna- 
tional munitions king; a French so- 
cialist; an English bride and groom; 
a German scientist; a nondescript 
Russian lady (Miss Fontanne), and 
a traveling American showman, Mr. 
Lunt, who gives the prime perform- 
ance in comedy of his clever ca- 
reer. Closes on July 4th, reopens 
August 31st.—At the Shubert. 


June 


On Your Toes.—A very sophisti- 
cated and often witty musical play 
about a young W. P. A. teacher of 
musical composition who comes of 
a long line of vaudeville performers 
and who always breaks into tap at 
crises. An ideal part, you may per- 
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ceive, for the talents of Mr. Ray Bol- 
ger who makes full use of his oppor- 
tunity. There is a very funny cari- 
eature of the Ballet Russe—which 
some of the audience take seriously 
—and a good chorus on the three 
B’s—Brahms, Beethoven and Bach. 
The only blot on the proceedings is 
the “Strip Teaze” scene at the fin- 
ish. After making a crusade against 
burlesque on 42d Street there is no 
need to have a too realistic burles- 
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que on burlesque on the legitimate 
stage.—At the Imperial. 


MAcBETH.—The extraordinary 
Federal Theater Project production 
with an all-Negro cast and the locale 
changed from Scotland to Haiti in 
the days of the Emperor Henri 
Christophe. The witch scenes be- 


come voodoo with startling effects. 
It is something to see and remem- 
ber.—At the Lafayette. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Te BAL. AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
os is obvious, Tuk Wonrtp anv THe Farrn. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE UNTOUCHABLES AND HINDUISM 


is doubtful if, at any other time 
in the history of the world, a 
whole community has volunteered 
to renounce its own religion in fa- 


vor of another! So, such a move 
on the part of the seventy millions 
of the depressed classes of India 
deserves serious attention. Ever 
since the Hindus established them- 
selves as a great power in India 
these depressed classes, most of 
whom had been the original inhab- 
itants of the country, have been 
slowly driven to a position far 
worse than slavery. For, while in 
many places they have not suffered 
the actual physical bonds of slav- 
ery, they have been treated every- 
where in India with the most cruel 
form of loathing yet known in the 
world—untouchability! 

And as untouchables they have 
remained for centuries. No Hindu 
Government was sufficiently inter- 
ested, or, if interested, had the 
power, to improve their lot; for the 
power of the Hindu king has al- 
ways been limited by his duty to 
respect the traditions of the Hindu 


religion as expounded by the priest- 
ly class of Brahmans. Even under 
the rule of the British Government, 
by their own admission the best 
Government the untouchables have 
ever had, their lot has not been ap- 
preciably improved. 

It is only lately, when the polit- 
ical agitation clearly showed the 
strength and weakness of each of 
the major Indian communities, that 
attention has been directed to the 
position of the depressed classes. 
For the political agitation and the 
scramble for power revealed that 
the Hindus have more than ever to 
contend with the rising might of 
the Mohammedans in India, and in 
measuring their strength it was 
found that their position was great- 
ly crippled by the deplorable posi- 
tion of the depressed classes in the 
Hindu community. And hence, too, 
the attempt of Mr. Gandhi to devote 
his life to the improvement of the 
untouchables, although it would 
not be fair to him to deny that the 
religious aspect of the question ap- 
pealed to him equally strongly. “If 
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untouchability lives, Hinduism per- 
ishes,” was the slogan he used in 
his famous harijan tour. 

But Mr. Gandhi has failed! Of 
course it must be admitted that he 
did succeed in compelling the whole 
of India to take a sympathetic in- 
terest in this serious social and po- 
litical problem. But, although he 
succeeded in getting orthodox Hin- 
dus to acknowledge their political 
weakness if untouchability were al- 
lowed to continue, he failed to make 
them sacrifice their religious and 
social orthodoxy for the sake of se- 
curing more of social and political 
solidarity. Indeed, so strong proved 
their opposition to admitting the un- 
touchables into the Hindu temples, 
where even dogs can freely enter, 
that they who used to call him a 
“Mahatma” (Great Soul) now cry 
him down as the enemy of the 
Hindu religion and even of India! 

But the whole situation has taken 
a dramatic turn by the recent deci- 
sion of the untouchables to renounce 
Hinduism! And in so doing Dr. 
Ambedkar, their brilliant leader, 
has created, as it were overnight, 
the greatest interest ever shown in 
India to the untouchability prob- 
lem. He has not made clear, how- 
ever, some of the issues involved. 
For instance, one would like to know 
whether his advice to his people to 
change their religion is based on the 
ground that, though the untouch- 
ables are realiy Hindus, their treat- 
ment by their superior caste breth- 
ten is so atrocious that they have 
no hopes of having religious and 
social equality conceded to them 
and therefore it is better to leave so 
unnatural a family, or on the other 
ground that, whatever the measure 
of equality the caste Hindus are 
willing to grant them, the untouch- 
ables as a community would be 
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able to shape and develop a better 
future by departing from the 
Hindu fold. For both grounds and 
the policies based on them have 
found favor with some or other of 
the many sections of the depressed 
classes of India. 

The untouchables of South India 
now seem to be entirely indifferent 
to the attitude of the caste Hindus, 
as they are determined to work out 
their salvation as an independent 
community outside the pale of Hin- 
duism. There are a number of so- 
cial, economic and political con- 
siderations that have induced. them 
to adopt this policy. They point 
out that a pernicious form of -caste 
system is not the only blot on Hin- 
duism as practiced to-day. It has a 
thousand other unhealthy customs 
and progress-retarding practices, 
against the weight of which all the 
untouchables have to struggle if 
they wish to develop as a part of the 
Hindu community. This was ex- 
actly the argument of the Malabar 
Ezhavas, the most important of the 
South Indian depressed classes, 
against the temple-entry program 
of Mr. Gandhi. For that program, 
they argued, far from helping the 
untouchables, was more likely to do 
them permanent harm, for by try- 
ing to keep them within the Hindu 
fold, the “Mahatma” would in ef- 
fect only prevent their growth into 
a powerful and independent people, 
free from all the religious and so- 
cial weaknesses peculiar to Hindu- 
ism. As to the spiritual conse- 
quences of renouncing the religion 
of their birth, they are not worried 
at all. They point out that Hindu- 
ism never declared that spiritual 
salvation is its monopoly. If there- 
fore all the blessings of civilized life 
can be more speedily obtained out- 
side the pale of Hinduism without 








losing one’s soul, why not then 
abandon it? Looking at the prob- 
lem from that standpoint, many 
sections of the untouchables, es- 
pecially those of Malabar, feel that 
the sooner they leave Hinduism the 
better for them. 

But there are many other sections 
who would willingly remain within 
the Hindu fold, and it is only de- 
spair of getting justice from caste 
Hindus that has driven them to 
think of leaving it. These sections 
are therefore now considering the 
problem in the light of the sudden 
interest which the caste Hindus 
have begun to show in the welfare 
of the untouchables. It is obvious 


that caste Hindus look upon the ad- 
vice of Dr. Ambedkar to renounce 
the Hindu religion as a great ca- 
lamity, and frantic attempts are 
made to stop the depressed classes 
from carrying out that advice. Re- 


ligious heads who would find no 
justification in the Hindu scrip- 
tures to admit the untouchables 
into the temples have now come out 
ready to concede them the right. 
Even the presidency of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, that all-India organi- 
zation of orthodox Hindus, is now 
offered to an untouchable! And 
such admittedly great leaders of or- 
thodox Hinduism as Mr. Gandhi 
and Pundit Malaviya have even 
thought of leading a deputation to 
the untouchable leader! Now, or- 
thodox Hindus would never have 
even considered these sacrifices un- 
less they were faced by a great ca- 
lamity, and that calamity is the un- 
doubted political loss which Hindu- 
ism would have to sustain if 
seventy millions of the community 
were to leave it. So argue the un- 
touchables. 

But, they ask, even granting that 
caste Hindus are sincerely inter- 
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ested in the welfare of the untouch- 
ables and are willing to make sacri- 
fices solely for the sake of helping 
them to gain social and religious 
equality, what does the practical 
value of this frantic offer of help 
amount to for the untouchables? 
Coming to the bottom of the situ- 
ation we find that, except for a good 
deal of general sympathy and the 
opening of a few obscure temples, 
nothing practical has been done to 
grant equality to the untouchables. 
The fact remains that the orthodox 
element in Hinduism to-day is far 
more powerful and influential than 
the liberal element in it, and it is 
stoutly opposed to granting any 
sort of equality to the depressed 
classes. A few liberal-minded lead- 
ers do not make all the difference 
in a question like this, for if there 
are a few leaders with liberal ideas, 
there are a greater number with 
very strong orthodox views ready 
to use all their strength to keep the 
untouchables as untouchables for 
ever. The fact remains that the 
two bills brought in the Indian 
legislatures to improve the lot of 
the untouchables, namely, the Tem- 
ple Entry Bill and the Removal of 
Social Disabilities Bill had very few 
supporters from among caste Hin- 
dus. Therefore, hold the untouch- 
ables, the attitude of caste Hindus 
to them is virtually unchanged 
from that voiced by the great cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachariar, who, opposing 
the Temply Entry Bill in the Coun- 
cil, uttered those unforgivable 
words: “God alone can help the un- 
touchables,” plainly meaning there- 
by that it was not necessary for 
orthodox Hindus to bother about 
their lot. 

Everyone who has studied the 
history of social reform in India 

















THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


knows that the immense disabili- 
ties of the depressed classes cannot 
be removed, especially as long ‘as 
they remain within the fold of Hin- 
duism, without drastic legislation 
and without the Government's ruth- 
lessly enforcing the laws when 

. That Mr. Gandhi was 
shrewd enough to understand this 
so clearly was the reason why even 
he, in spite of his great influence, 
sought the help of the legislature to 
get the Temple Entry Bill passed 
into law. In another case, it is per- 
fectly certain that had not the Brit- 
ish Government abolished suttee, 
that inhuman custom of forcing 
the immolation of wives on their 
husbands’ funeral pyre would to- 
day be as cruel and strong an evil 
among the Hindus as it ever was. 
What generations of well-meaning 
souls and brilliant orators working 
for centuries were not able to abol- 
ish, the British Government re- 
moved in a single day! There is 
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the same Government in India to- 
day and it is as powerful as ever. 
But it has come to adopt a policy of 
greater caution in dealing with 
long-standing social customs, and 
this attitude as far as the untouch- 
ables are concerned amounts to.a 
futile neutrality. Of all the peo- 
ples in India, it is to these down- 
trodden millions that the British 


Government owes its greatest moral 


and legal duty, and if the Govern- 
ment wishes to maintain its 
strength, it should support them 
even at the risk of the displeasure 
of the orthodox elements in the 
country. The untouchables to-day 
are making great efforts to build a 
new life for themselves. Whether 
they do it by remaining within the 
Hindu fold or departing from it, it 
is now the clear duty of the Gov- 
ernment as well as of every one in- 
terested in their welfare to help 
them to realize the brave. new. fu- 
ture they desire! ‘J. Neratn. 
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Tue Future or BotsHEvism 


Tue future of Bolshevism de- 
pends tipon the answer to the ques- 
tion whether Europe still possesses 
sufficient Monat forces to resist it. 
Noble ideals which in the past were 
living social forces but to-day are 
still professed only from indolence 
and force of habit, are impotent 
against the unfettered passions of 
the mob under a systematic and un- 
scrupulous guidance. . . . The Bol- 
shevising process can be stemmed 
only if its significance is not mini- 
mised and it is riot regarded as an 
episode which however deplorable 
will beyond doubt he soon a thing 
of the past, but is taken seriously as 


a judgment upon the contemporary 


world. For if brings to light the se- 
cret belief of our contemporaries 
that the political and social order is 
the power which decides and deter- 
mines everything. Hitherto that 
belief had been accompanied by an 
explicit acceptance of the obliga- 
tions of natural law, a recognition 
of the rights of the individual and a 
regard for the corresponding tradi- 
tions. But when this combination 
no longer seemed possible the Bol- 


a class, race or nation. If the belief 
in the omnipotence of the social or- 
der is revealed in Bolshevism so 
glaringly that no one can fail to see 
it, it is simply because it leaves no 
room for that free and private in- 
ner life of the individual possible 
hitherto. It must take possession 
even of the citizen’s inner life and 
harness its forces to the service of 
the social centre of man’s existence. 
Hitherto the irreligion of public life 
admitted a private religion which 
could even be recognised and valued 
as socially useful. The irreligion 
of Bolshevism on the other hand ac- 
cords a divine and religious value to 
society alone, either by openly re- 
jecting the existing religion as in 
the Marxism of Soviet Russia or by 
treating it as mythology or tradi- 
tional symbolism which must find 
expression only in the service of so- 
ciety.... 

The political and social order is 
in all “good faith” made an abso- 
lute value, raised to the position of 
a divine power, the sole expression 
and organ of the official myth. This 
elevation is accompanied by devel- 
opment of civilisation and tech- 
nique which leaves the individual 


shevik movement began. The free~~*or-society which refuses allegiance 


dom of the individual has shaken 
the social fabric and as a result has 
threatened his own existence. Bol- 
shevism substitutes for the previous 
combination of faith in the all im- 
portance of the social order with 1n- 
DIVIDUALISM the combination of the 
same faith with the absolute sover- 
eignty of the community, the latter 
being identified according to the 
particular historical situation with 


no possibility of escape. The in- 
tense propaganda conducted by the 
Bolshevik state puts to sleep the 
conscience of the masses, indeed of 
the individual citizen. It kills all 
moral scruples by educating its sub- 
jects by means of idealistic phrase- 
ology which they accept at its face 
value in an instinctive service of 
“higher powers.” The relapse 
which the Bolshevising process in- 

















volves into a barbarism of mass in- 
stincts uncontrolled by reason is 
combined with an advance in tech- 
nical civilisation and even im Na- 
tional Socialism with a professed 
restoration of the true healthy and 
natural community. Its essential 
nature is therefore disguised. THE 
REALITY IS CONCEALED BENEATH (A 
FOG OF MASS PROPAGANDA. And it 
soon becomes impossible to tell 
where the fog begins and ends. For 
it fills the only atmosphere mén 
breathe. Hate seems love, truth 
lies. Peace is war and injustice jus- 
tice. Envy and resentment take on 
the appearance of virtues beneficial 
to the national community and 
therefore evidence of a ‘will to pro- 
mote the common good. The weak- 
ness that dare not oppose the pop- 
ular slogans is honoured as loyal 
obedience. Atrocities, if only they 
are committed against a third party 
are deplorable accidents which do 
not affect the general line and the 
movement as a whole. — Religion, 
humanity, justice, in short all the 
virtues are socialised and rendered 
political, though in the service—not 
as alleged, of the community but of 
a particular form of ‘government 
and its completely selfish aims. 

In face of these moral effects of 
Bolshevism which exist, even when 
there is no immediate explosion, no 
open war or bloody struggle of all 
against all, in face of this dehuman- 
isation of mankind in the name of 
a Utopian justice, this’ mechanisa- 
tion of man’s entire existence in the 
name of the genuine people, will an 
opposition arise inspired not by an 
interested desire to preserve the ex- 
isting order for the advantages it 
brings but by a sincere moral con- 
Viction? Pacts and encirclements 
are no substitute for such a moral 
force which alone can decide wheth- 
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er Bolshevism, whether im its Marx- 
ian or National Socialist: variety, 
will set its seal upon our ‘epoch or is 
merely a symptom of weakness and 
disintegration’ which’ is’ nothing 
more than a transitional phenome- 
non. Does there still live in the con- 
temporary world a faith sufficient- 
ly strong—not merely in individ- 
uals, for hidden saints are to be 
found at all times and in all places 
—to prove a genuine social force 
capable of resisting the instincts of 
the masses, unfettered and skilfully 
guided, and their instinctive — 
lity? 

A The Future of Bolshevism.| By 


et Gunian (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
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AN INVOCATION' 


O Erernat Father of Light, with- 
out Whose help we can but grope in 
darkness, conscious of the imper- 
fection of our understanding, we 
pray to Thee for light and guidance 
during these momentots days for 
the welfare of our nation. 

Thy guiding hand was with’ our 
fathers when they struggled brave- 
ly against tyranny intreni¢hed” by 
overwhelming might, for’ the liber- 
ties which we today énjoy, 

Thy wisdom helped them ‘frame 
a Constitution possessing all those 
elements of justice, law, authority 
and order necessary to good gov- 
ernment, which ennobled and illu- 
mined with the declaration of the 
inalienable rights to the pursuit of 
life, liberty and happiness, has 
earned for our couhtry’ the Blorious 
title of land of liberty. 

Thy goodness “and oThiy * “mercy 








have presented us with rich stores 
of nature’s gifts and have increased 
and multiplied our population, 
bringing to our shores sturdy chil- 
dren of all nations willing to spend 
themselves and be spent to acquire 
the blessings and accept the respon- 
sibility of American citizenship. 

O merciful Father, we have come 
to a crisis in our national life. There 
are dark clouds hovering over us 
and there are mighty currents and 
angry waves that threaten to wrench 
us from the safe and solid moorings 
established by the fathers of our re- 
public. 

This great convention of the Re- 
publican party is gathered for the 
momentous task of proclaiming a 
national platform of principles and 
policy that give promise of the en- 
during security of our civil and re- 
ligious liberty, bought by the blood 
of millions and preserved by the 
sweat and the labors and sacrifices 
of generations; and of selecting a 
chieftain whose record of faithful 
service and a personality untar- 
nished and untainted by the pollu- 
tion of political corruption will fill 
the heart of America with the new 
hope of a second spring. 

O God of wisdom and Father of 
mercy, Who has blessed us until 
now, be with us still in this hour 
of need and guide the mind and the 
heart of this convention for the 
welfare and the glory of our coun- 


In the words of the poet, I pray: 
A time like this 


God give us men! 
demands 

Strong mind, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does 
not kill; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot 
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Men who possess convictions and a 
will; 

Men who have honor and will not 
lie; 

Men who can stand before a dema- 


gogue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries 
without flinching; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 

In public duty and in private think- 
ing. 

Amen. 


in 
— 


Tue Fact or HEL 


Ir there is any subject which is 
offensive to modern sentimentalists 
it is the subject of hell. Our gen- 
eration clamors for what the poet 
has called “a soft dean, who never 
mentions hell to ears polite,” and 
our unsouled age wants a Chris- 
tianity watered so as to make the 
Gospel of Christ nothing more than 
a gentle doctrine of good will, a so- 
cial program of economic better- 
ment, and a mild scheme of pro- 
gressive idealism. 

There are many reasons why the 
modern world has ceased to believe 
in hell, among which we may men- 
tion, first, a psychological reason. 
If a man has led a very wicked life, 
he does not want to be disturbed in 
his wrongdoings by harsh words 
about justice. His wish that there 
be no final punishment for his 
crimes thus becomes father to the 
thought that there is no such thing 
as hell. That is why the wicked 
man denies hell, whereas the saint 
never denies it but only fears it. 

Another reason for the denial of 
hell is that some minds confuse the 
crude imagery of poets and paint- 
ers with the reality of the moral or- 
der behind the doctrine. Eternal 
realities are not always easy to por- 
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tray in the symbols of time and 
space, but that is no reason why 
they should be denied by anyone, 
any more than the reality of Amer- 
ica should be denied because it is 
sometimes symbolized by a woman 
bearing a flag of red, white, and 
blue. 

A final reason is found in the rea- 
son that the doctrine of hell has 
been isolated from the organic whole 
of Christian truths. Once it is sepa- 
rated from the doctrines of sin, free- 
dom, virtue, redemption, and jus- 
tice, it becomes as absurd as an eye 
separated from the body. The jus- 
tice of this reasoning is borne out in 
the fact that men become scandal- 
ized about hell when they cease to 
be scandalized about sin. The 
Church has never altered one single 
iota the belief in an eternal hell as 
taught by her Founder, our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. In ad- 
herence to His divine testimony, the 
Church teaches, first that hell is a 
demand of Justice, and secondly, 
that hell is.a demand of Love... . 

The failure to look upon hell as 
involving love makes men ask the 
question, “how can a God of love 
create a place of everlasting punish- 
ment?” This is like asking why a 
God of Love should be a God of 
Justice. It forgets that the sun 
which warms so gently may also 
wither, and the rain which nour- 
ishes so tenderly may also rot. 
Those who cannot reconcile the God 
of Love with hell do not know the 
meaning of love. There is nothing 
sweeter than love; there is nothing 
more bitter than love; there is noth- 
ing which so much unites souls and 
s© much separates them as love. 
Love demands reciprocity; love 
seeks a lover; and when love finds 
reciprocity, there is a fusion and a 
compenetration and a union to a 


sublime and ecstatic degree. And 
when it is a question of the love of 
God and the love of the soul, that 
is the happiness of heaven. But 
suppose that love does not find reci- 
procity; or suppose that love does 
find it only to be betrayed, spurned, 
and rejected. Can love still for- 
give? Love can forgive injuries 
and betrayals and insults, and 
Divine Love can forgive even to 
seventy times seven. But there is 
only one thing in the world which 
human love cannot forgive, and 
there is only one thing in eternity 
which Divine Love cannot forgive 
and that is the refusal to love. 
When, therefore, the soul by a final 
free act refuses to return human love 
for Divine Love, then Divine Love 
abandons it to its own selfishness, 
to its own solitariness, to its own 
loneliness. And what punishment 
in the world is comparable to being 
abandoned, not by the lovely but 
by the Love which is God? 

Love forgives everything except 
one thing, and that is the refusal to 
love. A human heart pursues an- 
other and sues for its affection with 
all the purity and high ardor of its 
being. It showers the loved one 
with gifts, tokens of sacrifice, and 
all the while remains most worthy 
of a responding affection. But if, 
after a long and weary pursuit, it 
has not only been spurned and re- 
jected and betrayed, that human 
heart turns away and bursting with 
a pent-up emotion in obedience to 
the law of love, cries out: “Love 
has done all that it can. I can for- 
give anything except the refusal to 
love.” 

Something of this kind takes place 
in the spiritual order. God is the 
Great Lover on the quest of His 
spouse, which is the human soul. 
He showers it with gifts, admits it 





into His royal family in the sacra- 
ment of baptism, into His royal 
army in the sacrament of confirma- 
tion, and invites it to His royal table 
in the sacrament of the Everlasting 
Bread, and countless times during 
human life whispers to it in health 
and sickness, in sorrow and joy, to 
respond to His plaintive pleadings, 
abandon a life of sin, and return 
love for love. If, however, the hu- 
man heart, after rejecting this love 
many times only to be reloved again, 
after ignoring the knock of Christ at 
the door of his soul only to hear the 
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knock again, finally, at the moment 
of death completely spurns and re- 
jects that divine Goodness, then the 
God of Love, in obedience to the law 
of love, cries out: “Love has done 
all itcan. I can forgive everything, 
except the refusal to love.” And it 
is a terrible thing to be through 
with Love, for once Divine Love de- 
parts at death, it never returns :— 
that is why hell is eternal !—that is 
why hell is a place where there is 


no Love! 
~—From The Moral Universe. By Futron J. 
poy ata (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 

















Back TO THEOLOGY 


We have all met with Christians 
who think they honour God in af- 
fecting towards science or philoso- 
phy or art an indifference that bor- 
ders on contempt. Such contempt 
may sometimes be an expression of 
real greatness, but it may also be 
the expression of pettiness. It 
pleases me to be told that the whole 
of philosophy is not worth an hour’s 
labour if he who tells me is a Pas- 
cal, one of the world’s greatest think- 
ers. One has the right to look down 
on what one knows and has tran- 
scended. Pascal did not despise sci- 
ence or philosophy; but he resented 
the time they had occupied him and 
distracted him from the contempla- 
tion of the deeper mysteries of di- 
vine love. But we are not all Pas- 
cals; we cannot look down on that 
which is above us, and science is 
one of the noblest praises of God; 
it is the understanding of what God 
has made. 

Nevertheless, Jesus Christ did not 
come to save men by science or phi- 
losophy. He came to save all men; 
even scientists and philosophers. 
Science and philosophy are not 
necessary to salvation; they them- 
selves need salvation. On the other 
hand, we must beware of an indis- 
creet zeal which, under pretext of 
saving them, destroys them. It is 
to be feared that, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, some “apolo- 
gists” are apt.to do this. To use 
science for apologetic purposes is 
an admirable programme, provided 
we know not only our science but 
our apologetic. 


Foreign Periodicals 


For to be a good apologist one 
must first be a theologian—a very 
good theologian. That is a rare 
thing. There are too many so- 
called theologians who know smat- 
terings of other people’s theology 
or who are content to repeat theo- 
logical formulas without having 
ever thought out their real mean- 
ing. But if we are going to “use” 
science for apologetics, we must 
also be very good scientists, not 
cultivated dilletanti with smatter- 
ings of scientific information. If 
we would study science for God, we 
must study it for its own sake—or 
as if we were studying it for its own 
sake; that is the only way to ac- 
quire it. The same rule applies to 
philosophy. It is an illusion to sup- 
pose we can serve God by learning 
off a number of philosophical for- 
mulas without knowing why they 
are true. Similarly, it is useless to 
denounce errors if we do not under- 
stand why they are false. All this 
applies also toart. We are told that 
it was the Faith that raised up the 
great medizval cathedrals; but the 
Faith would have been powerless 
without architecture. Though the 
fagade of Notre-Dame may be an 
expression of the soul’s yearning 
for God, it is also certainly a con- 
struction of geometry. 

We Catholics, we who affirm the 
inherent goodness of nature, must 
take as the guiding principle of our 
action the axiom that piety can 
never dispense with technique. 
Without technical ability the most 
intense piety is incapable of using 
nature for the glory of God. ... 

It seems to me that one of the — 








greatest evils from which Catholi- 
cism suffers to-day is that Catholics 
are not sufficiently proud of their 
Faith. I fear that, instead of ac- 
knowledging in all simplicity what 
we owe to our Church and our 
Faith, we incline to consider it sound 
policy, in the Church's own inter- 
ests, to act as if we differed in noth- 
ing from others. Some of us, I 
fear, like to hear it said of us: “He 
is a Catholic, but one would never 
know it.” We do not, indeed, want 
Catholics who flaunt their religion 
as a feather in their cap. But we 
do want Catholics who will so per- 
meate their daily life and work with 
their Catholicism that the unbeliev- 
er will learn to admire the hidden 
power that inspires them, and will 
say: “He is a fine man, and I know 
why: he is a Catholic.” 

We need faith in our own work 
and in the redemptive and trans- 
forming power of Christ within us. 
We must emphasize that in season 
and out of season. But that is not 
what we always do. To take an ex- 
ample: If there is one truth that 
the Fathers, theologians and Popes 
have stressed more than another it 
is that philosophy should be the 
servant of theology. Nowadays we 
seem ever anxious to explain that 
truth away or disregard it entirely. 
It is thought smart to say that a 
Christian thinker is a good philoso- 
pher precisely because he keeps his 
philosophy independent of his 
Christianity. What we need is a 
philosopher who, like St. Thomas 
and Scotus, will take the lead in 
the philosophical thought of our 
time precisely because he is a Cath- 
olic and thinks as one. 

It is to our Catholicism that we 
owe our reverence for nature, for 
mind and for the technique which 
enables us to use and know nature. 
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This debt we must repay by learn- 
ing to lead back the human mind to 
its Creator, the Deus scientiarum 
Dominus. I have presumed to rec- 
ommend the practice of science and 
art to all those whose vocation it is 
to serve God in these spheres. | 
would now recommend to those who 
have mastered these things the study 
of theology also if they would lead 
them back to God... . 

Theology must be revived; it must 
penetrate into and permeate the 
mind of the scientist, the reason of 
the philosopher and the inspiration 
of the artist. So will mind be used 
in the service of Christ the King; 
so will His Kingdom come; so shall 
we assist the rebirth of nature, co- 
operating with the fecundity of 
grace. To co-operate with Him we 
must first hear His voice, repeat His 
word as the Church repeats it, and 
then proclaim it publicly and fear- 
lessly. Whether men believe it or 
not does not depend on us: at least 
we can make them respect it. Those 
who are not ashamed of the Gospel 
may fail to make men accept it; but 
those who are ashamed of it will 
fail to command respect even for 
themselves. 

—Eriennxe Grison, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 


Sree, TONS, fe Smee fae PRES Ay Weep 
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TECHNIQUE OF REVOLUTION 


LitvinorrF denied before the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations that 
the Soviet Government had any con- 
nection whatsoever with the secret 
communist propaganda and the 
revolutionary occurrences in vari- 
ous South American States. 

De Maasbode, the Dutch Catholic 
newspaper, has obtained the com- 
munist secret circular of November 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


last concerning the communist plan 
of action for the preparation of a 
revolution in Brazil. It proves that 
Litvinoff’s statements were lies. 
Litvinoff is himself a member of the 
central committee of the Polit-buro 
which directs the actions of the In- 
ternational through its represent- 
ative Pjatnitzki, and fully aware of 
any action the Third International 
might contemplate or carry out in 
any part of the world. It need 
hardly be added that the technique 
of revolution outlined in this circu- 
lar is applicable elsewhere. It is 
certainly being applied in Spain to- 
day—and perhaps in France. 
Confidential—Communist plan of 
action: 
The 


political-social revolution 


which will bring communism into 
power will pass through the follow- 
ing essential stages: 

A. Preparatory period with a 


sham doctrine, either to facilitate 
revolutionary action or to enable 
us to carry on with the work under 
the present Government. 

During the last International 
South-American Congress the fol- 
lowing lines of action were laid down 
at the suggestion of our delegate: 

1. The doctrine shall be cleared 
of every form of internationalism 
—even the most innocent one—and 
nationalism shall be made the back- 
bone of the movement... . 

2. Non-payment of foreign bills, 
better distribution of wealth, na- 
tionalisation of the means of con- 
veyance, ete. 

3. The guarantee that the fam- 
ily, religion and religious freedom 
will be protected. 

4. War against Imperialism and 
Fascism. 

5. Protection of Jewry. 

6. The first period shall be very 
short and powerful. Special in- 


structors shall be added to all com- 
munist divisions and cells. On no 
account, however, may the word 
communism be used in connection 
with the action. At the utmost the 
ideas of nationalism and socialism 
may be inter-connected. .. . 

10. Funds for the actions will be 
provided by: 

’ The International direct to the 
committee for Uruguay; the Inter- 
national in the second instance to 
the Brazilian Committee. _ 

B. The period of immediate prep- 
aration: 1. Political agitation; 2. 
Class war; 3. Possible further agi- 
tation from which benefit may be 
reaped. 

This political agitation shall be 
carried out intensively.... . 

For the purpose of kindling class 
war, the essential part of the scheme, 
measures of an international nature 
shall be taken both at London and 
New York, so as to cause at the cor- 
rect time changes in the rates of ex- 
change. An action amongst stu- 
dents and in military circles shall 
be carried out simultaneously with 
the agitation amongst the labourers 
and in banking circles. 

Every opportunity to agitate shall 
be seized. If no opportunities pre- 
sent themselves they shall be cre- 
ated. 

Questions related to race, reli- 
gion, sports, science, education, 
shall all serve the purpose of agitat- 
ing. All agitation is useful to our 
ideal. ... 

The communist agitator, Harry 
Berger, who was sent by the Inter- 
national to Brazil and who was con- 
sequently arrested at Montevideo— 
the police succeeded in seizing his 
secret correspondence — operated 
entirely along the lines of this dia- 
bolical scheme. 

—The Catholic Herald (London), May 15th. 





Recent Events 


EvcHaristic CONGRESS IN BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA 


THis summer the city of Van- 
couver, B. C., is celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of its foundation. 
It was deemed appropriate by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop William M. 
Duke to hold a Eucharistic Con- 
gress to thank God for the blessings 
of the last fifty years. It took place 
last month, June 11th-14th, The 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada, the 
Most Rev. Andrew Cassulo, D.D., 
attended, as did His Eminence, J. 
M. Rodrigue Villeneuve, O. M. I., 
Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec, 
who made his first visit to the far 
Western Province. Members of 
his distinguished Order, the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate, were the first 
missionaries in British Columbia. 
The first explorers and the first 
residents in the Province were 
Catholics. 

The Oblates came up from Ore- 
gon and organized missions in 1859- 
1860, and an Oblate was consecrat- 
ed Vicar-Apostolic in 1863. New 
Westminster, near Vancouver, was 
created a Diocese by Pope Leo XIII, 
and a Bishop appointed in 1890. 
The See was changed to the Arch- 
diocese of Vancouver in 1908, but 
the first Archbishop resigned after 
a few months to become Superior 
General of the Oblates in Rome. 
The late Archbishop Neil McNeil 
of Toronto had been Archbishop of 
Vancouver, 1910-1912. The first 
Mass was said in what is now the 
city of Vancouver in 1885 and that 
event was commemorated during 
the Eucharistic Congress. 


Stanley Park, embracing 1,000 
acres, was the scene of the largest 
gatherings during the Congress. 
Bishops attended from Western 
Canada, the northwestern parts of 
the United States, and from Alaska 
and the Yukon. British Columbia 
has a Catholic population of over 
70,000, ministered to by about 100 
priests almost evenly divided be- 
tween diocesan clergy and members 
of various Religious Orders. 


— 
J 





ALEXxIiS Lepicier, CARDINAL Past 
or SANTA SUSANNA 


Tue Paulist Church in Rome for 
Americans, Santa Susanna, was the 
titular church of His Eminence, 
Alexis Henri Marie Lepicier, who 
died on May 20th, in Vatican City. 
He had been called “England’s 
French Cardinal,” because, though 
born in France, he studied in Eng- 
land and joined the Servites there; 
he was ordained in London in 1885. 
He was later master of novices for 
the English province and served at 
one of the churches of his Order 
there. During the pontificate of 
Pope Pius X. he was elected Prior 
General of the Servites. 

Cardinal Lepicier received the 
red hat in 1927 from Pope Pius XI., 
who four times named him his Leg- 
ate to functions in various parts of 
the world. His Eminence was an 
accomplished linguist; he was the 
author of about forty books on theo- 
logical, philosophical, ascetical and 
literary subjects, written in Latin, 
French, English and German, and 
he also spoke Italian and Spanish. 
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He held the important position of 
prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Affairs of Religious, and was 
a member of several other Congre- 
gations and Commissions. The Car- 
dinal visited this country in 1934 as 
Legate to. the Marian Congress in 
Portland, Oregon. Twenty Cardinals 
gathered for his Funeral Mass in 
the Church of S. Andrea della Valle 
in Rome. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


— 
— 





ProFESSOR PARKER T. MOON OF 
CoLUuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE untimely death of Dr. Parker 
Thomas Moon, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York is a distinct 
loss to Catholic scholarship and po- 
litical studies. He died suddenly 
on June 11th, at his home in New 
York. Dr. Moon was born in New 
York and studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he received his B.S. 
degree in 1913. The following year 
he took instructions at the Paulist 
Church and became a Catholic. 

Passing through the usual grades 
of instructor and assistant profes- 
sor, he finally became professor of 
International Relations in 1931. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Moon had distin- 
guished himself in this field by serv- 
ing on the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace in 1918-1919. He 
was also secretary to the Committee 
on Territorial Problems at the Peace 
Conference in 1919. Since 1928 he 
had been editor of the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. 

Professor Moon was always ac- 
tive in Catholic affairs. He was 
president of the American Catholic 
Historical. Association and of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, and a member of the 


Centre Club of the International 
Federated Catholic Alumni. He 
was the author of A Syllabus of Im- 
perialism and World Politics, The 
Labor Problem and the Social Cath- 
olic Movement in France, A Syllabus 
on International Relations, and Im- 
perialism and World Politics. He 
was co-author of Modern History, 
Ancient and Medieval History, An- 
cient History, The United States 
and the Caribbean, and World His- 
tory. He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to many magazines, including 
Tue CaTHoLic Worx», in which his 
article on “The Outlook for War” 
appeared last month. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


— 
— 





Former Eprron or “THe DusLin 
Review” Dies 


Last month in these notes the 
Centenary of The Dublin Review 
was mentioned. Now must be re- 
corded the death on the last day of 
May of Algar Labouchére Thorold, 
editor of this distinguished Review 
from 1926 to 1934. Mr. Thorold 
was born seventy years ago, the son 
of the late Right. Rev. Anthony 
Thorold, Bishop of Winchester, and 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
At the age of eighteen he became 
a Catholic. He had received his 
editorial experience during the five 
years that he was on the staff of 
Truth, a periodical founded by his 
uncle, Henry Labouchére, member 
of Parliament for many years, whose 
biography he wrote. He was also 
the author of The Dialogue of St. 
Catherine of Siena, Catholic Mysti- 
cism, and Siz Masters in Disillusion. 
In 1917 Mr. Thorold entered the 
Foreign Office and in the following 
year was sent to Italy. He later 
served as a press attaché at the Brit- 
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ish Embassy in Paris. During his 
term as editor of The Dublin Re- 
view it was his policy to bring to its 
pages many new writers, some of 
whom later became famous in Eng- 
lish letters. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


__. 
—— 





CATHOLIC STREET PREACHING IN 
New York 


Tue Catholic Evidence Guild of 
New York was founded eight years 
ago under the direction of the Rev. 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. After a 
long and thorough drilling the 
members undertook radio talks on 
Catholic doctrine and practice, on 
three or four stations in Greater 
New York, including the Paulist 
Radio Station, WLWL. At the be- 
ginning of last month they began a 
series of weekly outdoor meetings 
in Colambus Circle,—long the gath- 
ering-place of many diverse groups, 
like Hyde Park in London,—which 
are to continue till the end of Au- 
gust. The meetings are designed to 
last about two hours with two speak- 
ers, each of whom answers ques- 
tions from the audience on the sub- 
ject of his own discourse. 

A .quotation from the opening 
discourse of the first meeting shows 
the spirit in which the work of the 
Guild will be carried on. Mr. J. V. 
Hayes said: “My friends, we are not 
here to attack anything or anyone. 
We are not here to defend anything 
or anyone. We come to you as fel- 
low Americans who belong to a 
Church that is frequently misrepre- 
sented and whose doctrines are fre- 
quently misconstrued. It is not our 
intention to prove these doctrines, 
and it is likewise not our purpose 
to convert you. We merely want 
you to realize that we are reason- 


able men and that our beliefs are 
reasonable. That is all.” The in- 
terest in the meetings thus far held 
is an augury of success for this truly 
apostolic work of a group of intelli- 
gent and earnest men to make 
known the truth about their Church. 
This success has already been 
achieved by many other such 
groups, both abroad and in other 
cities of this country. 

Mr. O’Brien Atkinson is president 
of the Guild which meets every 
week in rooms at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


— 
— 





Dr. J. A. NIEUWLAND, PrieEst- 
SCIENTIST 


Suppen death overtook the Rev. 
Dr. Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C., 
while he was on a visit to the Cath- 
olic University on the same day that 
Dr. Moon died in New York, June 
llth. Dr. Nieuwland received uni- 
versal recognition just a little over 
a year ago for his discovery of a 
formula for making synthetic rub- 
ber. He had been teaching at the 
University of Notre Dame for thirty 
years. Coming to this country as a 
boy from Belgium where he was 
born fifty-eight years ago, he lived 
in South Bend, Indiana, and received 
his education from the Holy Cross 
Fathers, whose Congregation he 
joined. Father Nieuwland was or- 
dained in 1903 and received his doc- 
torate a year later from the Cath- 
olic University. 

Botany and organic chemistry 
were the chosen fields of scientific 
work in the life of Dr. Nieuwland. 
He built the Botany Library at 
Notre Dame, and in 1909 he found- 
ed The American Midland Natural- 
ist. Since 1918, however, his prin- 
cipal activities were in the chem- 
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istry laboratory. In 1925 a paper 
of his on the possibility of making 
artificial rubber so interested the 
officials of the Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., that they agreed to finance his 
experiments which were finally 
successful ten years later. One of 
his brother-priests is quoted as hav- 
ing said of him, that he had not 
been absorbed by science, but that 
he had universal interests; that he 
was humble, ready to learn some- 
thing from anyone; that he pos- 
sessed the real spirit of the scientist. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 





SILVER JUBILEE OF CATHOLIC PREss 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic Press Association was held in 
May in Cleveland, Ohio, and cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its establishment. The Holy Fa- 
ther sent his congratulations in a 
letter from the Papal Secretary of 
State to Bishop James J. Hartley of 
Columbus, honorary president of 
the Association. A report was sub- 
mitted on the participation of the 
United States in the World Catholic 
Press Exposition now being held in 
Rome; it was announced that the 
exhibit from this country is ranked 
among the best three in the Exposi- 
tion. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
Association (1) condemning the 
Ministry of Justice of the Nazi Dic- 
tatorship for “the unjust and arbi- 
trary methods employed in the 
pseudo-trial of innocent and unfor- 
tunate Catholic priests and reli- 
gious brothers,” and likewise con- 
demning the practice of certain 
news agencies in this country carry- 
ing the propaganda prepared and 
supplied by the Nazi Government, 


and failing to give the accurate news 
that is easily obtainable on the true 
state of religious and racial perse- 
cution in Germany; (2) reémpha- 
sizing the protest already’ made 
against the Mexican Government's 
persecution of religion; (3) pledg- 
ing continued codperation with the 
Legion of Decency; and (4) approv- 
ing the valiant struggle of the Paul- 
ist Radio Station WLWL in New 
York, “to continue its broadcasting 
operations and its wonderful record 
in serving the public”; it noted that 
this Station “while serving 3,500,000 
Catholics, and representing an in- 
vestment of more than a million 
dollars, has had its broadcasting 
facilities cut from full time to fif- 
teen and a half hours a week.” 

Officers elected at the closing ses- 
sion included Mr. Vincent de Paul 
Fitzpatrick, managing editor of The 
Catholic Review of Baltimore, pres- 
ident; the Rev. Jerome W. DePin- 
cier, O.S.M., of Chicago, vice-pres- 
ident. Members of the literature 
bureau are the Rev. James M. Gil- 
lis, C.S.P., Mr. Patrick Scanlan, and 
Mr. Richard Reid. 


“ 
— 


DEFAMATION AND PERSECUTION oF 
REicious OrpErs tN GERMANY 


For several weeks news has been 
published in this country about the 
“conviction” of members of Reli- 
gious Orders, especially Francis- 
cans, in Germany, on charges of im- 
morality. Many of them have al- 
ready. been sentenced to as much as 
eight years in prison. Reports stat- 
ed that 276 members of the clergy 
had been put on trial; they were 
priests, brothers, and lay members 
of “third orders.” The drive cen- 
tered in Coblenz. 

The Rev. Peter B. Duffee, O.F.M., 








of St. Francis of Assisi Church in 
New York, after receiving authentic 
information relayed through Am- 
sterdam, prepared a statement for 
the N. C. W. C. News Service, show- 
ing that many of the witnesses pro- 
duced, by the Government were in- 
mates of asylums for the mentally 
afflicted, a number of whom suf- 
féred from abnormal sexual psy- 
choses. In other cases, priests were 
summoned on sick calls and evi- 
dence against them deliberately 
“framed.” Other more vicious 
means were resorted to to secure the 
“evidence” used to convict innocent 
men. Father Duffee wrote: “The 
Nazi Government selected the Fran- 
cisean Province of the Rhineland 
for the first persecution of slander, 
because the Franciscans wielded a 
great influence over the people of 
the district. The Franciscans of 


that particular province have mon- 
asteries in Cologne, Dusseldorf, 
Bonn, Aachen and in many other 
cities along the river Rhine. Cologne 


is the See of Cardinal 
Schulte, ihe leader of Catholic Ac- 
tion in Germany. 

A dignified protest was drawn up 
and signed early ifi June by a group 
of forty-eight American Protestant 
and Jewish clergymen. The state- 
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ment pointed out that “since every 
vestige of a free German Catholic 
press has long since disappeared, 
no information can be obtained 
from any source not identified with 
the German Propaganda Office.” 
The group protested 

“against the almost unique brutality 
and unfairness of the most recent 
attack launched by the government 
of Germany, charging Catholic 
clergy with gross immorality.” 
“Nazism,” they continued, “is ap- 
parently seeking the destruction of 
all spiritual freedom and the up- 
rooting of all religious tradition. 
For our part, being as we are, men 
dedicated to the principle of liberty 
of conscience, the present protest 
against Hitlerite tyranny in this 
area seems therefore an inescapable 
and necessary action.” 


— 
— 





Giuanr K. CHESTERTON 


Just as we are going to press 
news has reached us of the death in 
London on June 14th of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. We will carry a gen- 
eral appreciation of his life and 
works in.our next issue... 

May his soul rest in peace! 








Our Contributors 


In October, 1934, Mason; then 
Captain, Fencus Kernan (“Feudal- 
ism, Fascism — or Democracy?”) 
gave us his first contribution, a 
penetrating article on the “Peregri- 
nations of Authority.” At that time 
we outlined the Major’s distin- 
guished career, the circumstances 
of which explain his somewhat un- 
usual combination of scholar and 
soldier. Stationed at Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y:, Major Kernan’s mili- 
tary duties take him to all parts of 
the country, which journeyings give 
him an opportunity to study the 
mind of the people as he goes. He 
writes for many of our magazines 
here and also for the newly founded 
The Social Order, published in In- 
dia. He is a convert to the Faith. 


True in its essentials, if a bit 
cynical, BEATRICE BRADSHAW 
Brown’s “Sir Philip” has the 
French setting she chooses for so 
many of her stories. In February, 
Miss Brown completed her second 
year in the Church, convinced that 
“of course, I never should have been 
anywhere else.” One of our most 
talented short story writers, she is 
likewise an adept essayist. 


THERE is always much to be said 
of that interesting but complicated 
period of history in which “Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam” was such a 
powerful influence. And the Rev. 
ALBErT R. BANDINI always gives us 
much food for thought and a de- 
cided point of view. Our readers 
will be glad to know that he has 
just published a collection of his 
essays, Life Is Too Short, many of 


t¢ 
‘ 


which appeared: originally in our 
pages, and others’ inthe Ecelest- 
astical Review, Thought, Columbia, 
Extension, The Magnificat, and The 
Sign. Father Bandini, a ‘Florentine 
by birth, is Pastor ‘of ‘St. Rose's 

Church, Crockett, Calif. oi 


CiaRENnce J. ENZLER gives us in 
“Sociology in’ the Catholic College,” 
a sequel to his article in our March 
issue, “Wanted — Christian’ Social 
Science.” He has adapted it from 
a paper presented at a convention 
of sociologists of the Mid-West held 
at Des Moines in April. Mr: Enzler 
is Professor of Sociology at the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul; Minn. 


WeEnpinc his way slowly homie 
from the Orient with Mrs.’ Bennett, 
JaMEs W. BENNETT in “Peking Fan- 
tastics” recalls for us a social life 
which he knows intimately from 
long residence in China. Mr. arid 
Mrs. Bennett are now in France, but 
expect to be back in New York late 
in August. 


Ovr first new contributor this 
month, Rev. Laurence J. SmitH; a 
Texan by birth, entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at Florissant, Mo., in 1907, 
and after the usual course of studies 
was ordained in 1923. For the past 
seven years he has been ‘teaching 
American Church History, Patrol- 
ogy and Homiletics ‘at St: Mary’s 
Seminary, Mundelein, III. 


Havinc done graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin for 
several terms, Ruru KATHERINE 
Byrans (“With Good Luggage”) 
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came to New York last year to 
teach Psychology in the Fordham 
University Graduate School. She 


‘writes both fact and fiction for us. 


Winirreo Heatn (“Michelan- 
gelo”), an English woman embued 
with a wanderlust that has brought 
her through many European coun- 
tries and into nearly every State in 
the Union, has been settled for the 
past few years in San Diego, Calif. 
Her poems and articles have been 
published in many Western period- 
icals, in The Churchman and The 
Lendon Bookman, etc. It was as a 
poet that we first made her ac- 
quaintance some five years ago. 


We are sure that Buancnue Jen- 
nincs Tuompson’s “The Lure of 
Illiteracy” will strike as responsive 
a note in the minds of many wor- 
ried parents and educators, as did 
her “Our Vanishing Vocabulary,” 
printed in our August, 1934, num- 
ber. The latter has been enthusi- 
astically received, especially in our 
Catholic colleges. Miss Thompson 
holds her B.S. from Columbia, and 
her M.A. from the University of 
Rochester, in which latter institu- 
tion she has given courses in Chil- 
dren’s Literature. Her most recent 
book, With Harp and Lute, an an- 
thology for Catholic children, has 
been much appreciated. 


Ir is three years since we have 
had anything from the pen of JEAN 
CaMERon who will be remembered 
as the author of “While Shepherds 
Watched” in our December, 1931, 
number, She has also contributed 
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to our Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment, and is well known in West- 
ern magazines. She makes her 
home in Spokane, Wash. 


Our poems are few but very 
choice this month. Modesty pre- 
vented Gertaupe Jane (Mas. L. A.) 
Copp from telling us that “The 
Golden Flame” won first prize in 
the yearly contest of the Washing- 
ton Catholic Poetry Society. Wu- 
LIAM THOMAS WALSH’s genius 
transmutes even a “Lesson in Eco- 
nomics” into sheer poetry; he is at 
present busy with his exacting life 
of Philip H. to be brought out later 
by Sheed & Ward. Dr. Walsh will 
have to look to his laurels. His 
daughter, Betsy, at the recent Com- 
mencement exercises at the College 
of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, 
was awarded the first prize in the 
Poetry Contest conducted by Kappa 
Gamma Pi, the national honorary 
sorority for graduates of Catholic 
colleges for women. Sister M. 
Pierre Boucuer’s talent (“I Shall 
Not Close the Door”) not only as a 
writer but as an inspirer of writers 
has been fittingly recognized by the 
award to her and one of her pupils 
of the Bread Loaf scholarships, 
given every year by Middlebury 
College for marked creative and 
pedagogical ability. Furthermore, 
of the six papers entered by Sister 
M. Pierre’s students, two poems 
won honorable mention, being 
among the top group of fourteen 
poems from which the prize win- 
ners were selected. The judges in 
the contest are the editors of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 





Mew Books 


A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. By Carlton J. H. Hayes.— 
Mexican Martyrdom. By Wilfrid Parsons—No God Next Door. By Michael 
Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D.—Parnell’s Faithful Few. By Margaret Leamy.—Under 
the Axe of Fascism. By Gaetano Salvemini.—Sparkenbroke. By Charles Morgan. 
—The Living Jefferson. By James Truslow Adams.—Flowers of Evil. From the 
French of Charles Beaudelaire by George Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Millay.— 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams.—Shorter Notices.— Pamphlet 


Publications. 


A Political and Cultural History of 
Modern Europe. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 2 vols. $10.00. 

“By the sixteenth century Europe 
possessed a remarkable unity. The 
mass of its inhabitants . . . thought 
of themselves as . . . associates in a 
commonwealth. They... called it 
Christendom.” With this picture 
of a state of civilization almost un- 
imaginable to-day, Mr. Hayes’s com- 
prehensive, finely-proportioned, lu- 
cid and illuminating survey of the 
history of modern Europe opens. 
The section headings of the first 
chapters indicate the vast cycle 
through which the “Christendom” 
of four hundred years ago has 
passed. It is startling to realize 
what developments have followed 
on the “Rise of National Patriot- 
ism,” “The Overseas Explorations,” 
the “Rise of Modern Capitalism,” 
“The Invention of Printing,” “Sci- 
entific Development” and the “Rise 
of Protestant Churches.” Through 
these and through all the other 
movements of four centuries, espe- 
cially the intellectual and cultural, 
Professor Hayes leads us with clear 
vision and unfaltering step. It is 
an achievement even more notable, 


perhaps, than one is apt to realize. 
The writer of a biography, or even 
of the history of a country or a 
movement, will find his subject 
partly shaped for him. But one 
who properly surveys all the activ- 
ities of the peoples of Europe, and 
especially the wellsprings of their 
feelings, thoughts and aims, must 
command, not only great knowl- 
edge and insight, but remarkable 
judgment. Such judgment is hard- 
ly possible to one whose thought is 
not grounded in genuine philoso- 
phy. 
One has only to compare Mr. 
Hayes’s work with other surveys, 
past and present, to realize how 
philosophical it is. Free from those 
assumptions concerning progress 
and retrogression in the affairs of 
men, which have rendered so many 
books on history tendential and of 
ephemeral value, his book is clear- 
ly the work of one who is content 
to portray the working out of a 
great plan. Hence the reader gains 
the sensation of looking down on a 
very complicated and yet ordered 
world, where seed-time, harvest 
and decay come naturally and in 


preparation for a new cycle. Hence 


the learning of an Erasmus or a 
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Marx, the writings of a Shakespeare 
or a Shaw, the discoveries of a Co- 
pernicus or an Einstein, the sculp- 
ture of a Ghiberti or a Mestrovic, 
the statesmanship of a Cromwell or 
a Stalin, the philosophy of a Bruno 
or a James, the religion of a Calvin 
or a Newman, each is treated with 
that scholarly detachment which 
alone makes history authoritative. 

Since the first volume has already 
been noticed in Tue CatTno tic 
Wortp, special attention must be 
given to the second. Here Mr. 
Hayes portrays the civilization 
which is our own and that of our 
immediate forbears. First he leads 
us through the “Liberal and Ro- 
mantic Europe” of a century ago, 
the optimistic Europe which was 
reacting against the sterile rational- 
ism of the “enlightenment,” strug- 
gling to realize some of the new 
ideas that were disseminated from 
France during the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic era, and developing 
new classes and new class interests 
through the spread of the indus- 
trial revolution. Then, in the sev- 
enties, we enter “Democratic and 
Realist Europe,” where the “real- 
ism” .of Bismarck is matched by 
that of Marx; where democracy 
seems to flourish; but where indus- 
try and militarism, materialism and 
positivism slowly eclipse most of 
the hopes and principles, the ideals 
and beliefs of the preceding four 
decades. Many great natural scien- 
tists undertake to prove that the 
universe is purely mechanistic; and 
Europe’s “realistic” statesmen, 
blindly but surely, lead her to the 
World War. With the outbreak of 
this conflict, rendered so hideous 
by lies and hate, we emerge into the 
“Embattled and Nationalist World” 
which we know far too well. But 
here, more than ever, do we require 
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a guide; and Mr. Hayes supplies our 
need as well as any contemporary 
could hope to do. What irony is 
here! Men, bewitched by material 
“progress,” believe that they have 
reached the “climax of enlighten- 
ment”; believe that wealth, educa- 
tion, liberty and democracy are 
about to solve every problem, and 
create something like a terrestrial 
paradise. Their optimism survives 
even the ferocity, the lies and hatred 
of the War. But the aftermath 
brings bitter disillusionment. In 
most of Europe belief in liberty and 
democracy, in the possibility of dis- 
armament and peace gives way; and 
demagogic dictators, to whom these 
things are anathema, rally bewil- 
dered masses to the new religion of 
“statocracy.” The “Christendom” 
of four hundred years ago has seem- 
ingly disappeared. But Mr. Hayes 
reminds us that we must look back 
at history, and must also look be- 
neath political phenomena for oth- 
er signs. The arts still flourish to 
give consolation to the world; the 
greatest contemporary scientists 
are shaking the confidence of the 
scientific world in its ability to 
demonstrate the existence of a 
mechanistic universe; and the Cath- 
olic Church, alone among Chris- 
tian bodies, “seems to have gained 
rather than lost strength during the 
past quarter-century.” 

In a volume of such scope, and 
one covering a period regarding 
which final conclusions are especial- 
ly difficult, any reviewer would find 
room for question or disagreement 
here or there. His pencil might 
linger, for example, over the treat- 
ment of British parties in the first 
half of the century, over the failure 
to give more emphasis to labor dis- 
putes in Louis Philippe’s > 
or the position occupied by 
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Jews in Austria, over the account 
of Germany’s attitude toward the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
But his disagreement would be more 
concerning emphasis and interpre- 
tation than concerning facts; and 
he would have to remember that 
omissions and over-simplifications 
are inevitable in such a work. More- 
over, the well-selected and up-to- 
date bibliography, the superb illus- 
trations, and the attractive (if some- 
times over-simplified) maps pro- 
vided by Mr. T. H. Thomas must 
deepen his realization that this book 
is an extraordinary tour de force. 
H. C. F. B. 


Mexican Martyrdom. By Wilfrid 
Parsons. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $2.50. 


No God Next Door. By Michael 


Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D. New 
York: William J, Hirten Co. 25 


cents. 

The simplest way to describe Fa- 
ther Parsons’ book is to say that it 
is a summary account of the reli- 
gious persecution in Mexico, writ- 
ten by a man who had access to vir- 
tually all possible sources of infor- 
mation, except the archives of the 
Mexican Government; who had per- 
sonal contact with Mexicans of high 
and low degree, both partisans of 
the Government and Catholics, and 
who knows most of the Americans 
prominent in Church or State con- 
nected with the recent history of 
Mexico. He tells the outcome of his 
personal investigations in a calm, 
judicial way, more acceptable and 
immeasurably more effective than 
any special pleading possibly could 
be. As a result his book, designed 
to give American readers a vivid 
picture of the present scene in Mex- 
ico, fulfills this purpose admirably. 

It is not intended as a work of 


scholarship or of controversy,, but 
on the other hand it is not a de- 
tached and distant presentation. of 
facts. It is rather a very human 
story, animated with sympathy for 
a suffering people and conveying to 
the reader a sense of the author’s 
perfect sincerity and _ thorough 
knowledge of the facts described. 
Hardly any intelligent American 
will rise from the reading of it 
without having been touched, puz- 
zled and at least a little bit ashamed. 

Convinced by Mr. Dwight E. Mor- 
row, our late Ambassador to Mexico 
with whom he was acquainted and 
with whom he discussed the Mex- 
ican situation, that our administra- 
tion was irrevocably committed to 
the support of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, Father Parsons concluded 
that armed resistance in Mexico to 
the present civil injustice and reli- 
gious persecution could never be 
successful. This conclusion of his 
throws light on the question which 
has puzzled a good many people, 
namely, why the influence of the 
Catholic leaders was thrown in so 
strongly against the militaristic 
party. Father Parsons states that 
with the exception of one man, the 
Bishop of Huejutla, the whole Mex- 
ican hierarchy unanimously op- 
posed the use of armed force. 
Against the determined stand of the 
United States, they recognized that 
the policy of armed resistance 
would be suicidal. 

An interesting page tells of the 
famous “leak” attributed to Arch- 
bishop Ruiz, which supposedly pre- 
cipitated the. rupture of an agree- 
ment freshly made between. the 
Church and the Mexican Govern- 
ment in 1928. Father Parsons gives 
chapter and verse to prove that the 
alleged interview never took place. 
Nobody seems to know how the 





“fake” got started, but it is still go- 
ing the rounds and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, the author of Mr. Mor- 
row’s biography, still accepts it at 
face value. 


Shorter, less elaborate and much 
less restrained than Father Par- 
sons’ book, Father Kenny’s little 
volume—based upon articles pre- 
viously published in The Baltimore 
Review—deals largely with the his- 
torical background of recent events 
in Mexico. Kt gives a detailed ac- 
count of the réle played by our Am- 
bassador, Joel R. Poinsett, who in 
1927 introduced the Masonic York 
Rite Lodge into Mexico and foment- 
ed revolution there. Catholics who 
would like to have something ready 
to say when they encounter bitter 
criticism of the Church in Mexico, 
or when they hear the Mexican Gov- 
ernment praised enthusiastically 
for its progressive policy, will find 
excellent material in Father Ken- 
ny’s pages. After reading the book 
they will recall with amusement, if 
not with irritation, the statements 
made by persons like Ralph Adams 
Cram who, after a superficial in- 
spection of conditions in Mexico, 
publish their views to the world. 

Justly indignant at the crimes 
and hypocrisy of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, Father Kenny vigorously, 
at times violently, denounces them. 
His book is really a lengthy brief 
justifying the indictment of the 
Mexican Government presented by 
Dr. Charles MacFarland, Secretary 
Emeritus of the Genera! Council of 
Churches, who said that without 
question the Mexican State is perse- 
cuting religion and that “for the 
Foreign Secretary and the Ambas- 
sador to the United States to reiter- 
ate denials is as disingenuous as it 
is inept.” 3. Mes. 
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Parnell’s Faithful Few. By Margaret 
Leamy. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Margaret Leamy is the widow of 
Edmund Leamy, that eloquent 
parliamentarian, editor of United 
Ireland and writer of lovely fairy 
tales, who clung to his fallen leader 
to the last. Well acquainted with 
Mr. Parnell, the author has been 
able to afford us a number of inter- 
esting personal details of the dark 
days that intervened between the 
hearing of the O’Shea-Parnell Di- 
vorce Case and the death of “the un- 
crowned king” in 1891. Mrs. O’Shea 
is described as follows: 


“She was a very beautiful wom- 
an, fascinating to a degree, and cer- 
tainly must have had marvelous 
magnetism to have won over one so 
unapproachable and icily indiffer- 
ent to the fair sex as Parnell. She 
was tall and dark, with a Grecian 
nose, and a mouth expressive of 
tenderness and sweetness; her eyes 
were sad and wistful and her head 
was crowned with a wealth of soft, 
glossy, dark hair. She had charm- 
ing manners, and one quality she 
possessed in a marked degree—like 
unto Shakespeare’s Cordelia—her 
voice was ‘gentle and low.’ She 
was, of course, never persona grata 
in Ireland, and did not venture 
over; the anti-Parnellites did not 
mix mercy with their denunciation 
—indeed their language in refer- 
ence to her was unspeakably vile.” 


partisan in her view of 
the issues under discussion, Mrs. 
Leamy contributes nothing towards 
healing those old, still rankling 
wounds of the great feud; in fact, 
she may even have reopened some. 
By implication at least she charges 
the whole Irish hierarchy to a man, 
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with promoting a policy disloyal 
and fatal. She attributes base mo- 
tives to those’ who differed with 
Parnell. She gives no indication 
that she regards Parnell as blame- 
worthy at all, although his best 
friends might well wish that he had 

his own responsibility 
for the disaster. Even Edmund 
Leamy advised retirement; yet Par- 
nell refused. 

It is a chatty book, never for a 
moment heavy, and the second half 
is made up of literary reliques of 
persons connected with the Move- 
ment, including several items not 
elsewhere published or at least, not 
easy to find. 

The publisher bears the respon- 
sibility of presenting the book with- 
out a table of contents or chapter 
titles, and of having passed a quo- 
tation from Tim Harrington’s 
American Diary which appears on 
pages 51 and 321, in two different 
forms, reading in the one case “Dil- 
lon and Cashel,” and in the other, 
“Dublin and Cashel.” J. ucs. 
Under the Axe of Fascism. By 

Gaetano Salvemini. New York: 

The Viking Press. $3.00. 

In reading this slashing indict- 
ment of Mussolini and his Fascist 
State, we must remember that Pro- 
fessor Salvemini has been for years 
the most bitter enemy of the Fascist 
régime—an enmity that caused his 
exile from Florence. We are listen- 
ing throughout this volume to the 
charge of the prosecuting attorney. 

The author’s thesis is as follows: 
The coup d’état of October, 1922, 
was based on the myth that Fascism 
had slain the red dragon of Com- 
munism. Four years later Musso- 
lini, confident: of his dictatorial 
' powers, discarded the anti-Bol- 
shevist myth for the legend of a 
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new social system—the Corporative 
State—which was to supersede the 
outmoded institutions of a futile de- 
mocracy. This Corporative State is 
nonexistent, but is promised in an 
indefinite fature. 

Most of the social activities laud- 
ed to the skies by Fascists as won- 
drous new gifts of Mussolini to the 
ever grateful Italian le are leg- 
acies of ante-Fascist days. ‘The 
flatterers of the present régime 
maintain that nothing was done in 
the way of social reform before 
Mussolini, and that he has solved 
every possible industrial problem! 

Salvemini holds that the Fascists 
have not solved the problem of un- 
employment; that they have not 
bettered housing conditions, save in 
some show projects in Milan and 
Rome; that they have deprived the 
worker of the right to strike for bet- 
ter hours and wages, and as a mat- 
ter of fact have increased the hours 
of the working day, lowered the 
rate of wages, and done little or 
nothing to lessen the cost of living. 
The autonomous labor union as we 
know it in the United States is un- 
known in Italy. Workers circulat- 
ing a leaflet against the nine-hour 
day have been condemned to four 
years’ imprisonment for their bold- 
ness. In a word Fascism, despite 
its panegyrists at home and abroad, 
has solved none of the problems of 
the modern industrial State. What 
it has accomplished has been done 
at the cost of all intellectual and po- 
litical liberty. 

As for the Ethiopian war, Salve- 
mini holds that it was not willed 
either by the army or by big busi- 
ness. It was willed by Mussolini 
and the Fascist leaders to restore 
the prestige of the régime injured 
by the economic crisis of the world 
depression, and to dispose of the 





many restive members of the left 
wing Fascists. He writes: ‘The lat- 
ter were called one by one to the 
local Fascist headquarters, were 
told to their astonishment that they 
had signed a petition as volunteers 
to Africa, and that the Duce had 
done them the honor of accepting 
their request! The Ethiopian War 
was a purge like the one in Ger- 
many on June 30, 1934, but on a 
larger scale.” B. L. C, 


Sparkenbroke. By Charles Morgan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75, 

It is hardly surprising that this 
book has taken four years for the 
writing; everywhere in it are evi- 
dent persistent care in the marshal- 
ing of turbulent thought, along with 
that meticulous precision, that mas- 
tery of technique, by which art goes 
masked as ease. These four years 
which have intervened since The 
Fountain startled a world of best- 
seller readers, mark a period of ob- 
vious development in Mr, Morgan. 
He is still engaged in a passionate 
search for truth, in a struggle to 
disentangle the conflicts. he sees in 
the relationship between spirit and 
matter, He goes a long way about 
reaching his goal—this novel has 
two hundred and twenty thousand 
words—and to the Catholic whose 
heritage is the wisdom of ages it 
will seem that he has not reached it 
even so, but his search is apparent- 
ly sincere and determined, and who 
knows where it may lead him even- 
tually? In this book there are glim- 
merings of light and suggestions 
that he has begun at least to notice 


long thirst for ecstasy; like Keats, 
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he is convinced of the truth.of imag- 
ination; and he is intent on verify- 
ing his belief that ecstasy—tlibera- 
tion from material bonds—can be 
experienced through three media, 
Poetry, Love and Death. The es- 
sential unity of truth must under- 
lie all three, he thinks, and to enjoy 
to the full any one of the three, in 
it single-mindedness and finality 
must be achieved. In the making 
of his poems he has found, within 
limitations, this “lifting of the cur- 
tain,” and he has _ penetrating 
glimpses of the heights in his spec- 
ulations on death, but when he 
seeks love he finds the path strewn 
with very material barriers indeed! 
So far is he from a conception of 
the true nature of love that he 
grasps at every mirrored illusion 
of it, turning his back upon the 
real so that he may the more easily 
reach toward the false, He has an 
aptitude for contemplation, but 
lacks the necessary subject: he calls 
it Finality, and it is a dead thing in 
his hands—he does not realize that 
it springs to life when we call it 
God; and in his painful efforts to 
find this subject in a creature he 
is constantly frustrated by the dis- 
covery that so small and frail a ves- 
sel cannot contain the Infinite. 

Less sensual than the amatory 
passages in The Fountain, several 
scenes in this. book, even when 
taken as evidence of the intensity 
of struggle and as measure of the 
final victory, offend by an insistence 
on physical explicitness. The im- 
perviousness to moral danger and 
the toying with temptation are ir- 
ritating, and of course the guiding 
principles are “instincts of de- 
cency” rather than. recognition of 
moral responsibility.. 

Piers Tenniel, Lord Sparken- 
broke, is a vivid figure, something 
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of a Byron in reputation, but at 
core, pathetically confused rather 
than irrevocably decadent. Mor- 
gan says of him: “He knew that in 
his approach to no woman had he 
been the sensualist of his affecta- 
tion.” This is no record of his Ana- 
tolian affairs, though it deals with 
the climax of his life in which two 
women are concerned. Here and 
there, the story is incredible, and 
one longs for even a grain of humor, 
if only to bring out a better flavor. 
In it, Morgan has laid himself open 
to charges of pseudo-mysticism; on 
the other hand, he indicates that 
the perfection of religion—should 
the reader reach that plane in his 
search for the life of the spirit—is 
shown forth in Catholicism which 
claims authority and achieves final- 
ity. It is, of course, only for the 
mature reader. ea. 


The Living Jefferson, By James 


Truslow Adams. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the problems that bristled with dif- 
ficulties for Jefferson and Hamilton 
are still furnishing a measure of 
perplexity to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Herbert Hoover. Currency 
manipulation, farm prices, work 
and wages, neutrality and the threat 
of foreign war were familiar issues 
to the voters who were faced with 
the choice between Federalism and 
Republicanism shortly after George 
Washington relinquished the presi- 
dency in the young republic. Ata 
time when radicals like Samuel 
Adams and Patrick Henry were re- 
treating into the citadels of con- 
servatism it was Thomas Jefferson, 
a liberal by conviction, who con- 
tinued to advocate larger experi- 
ments in the realm of democratic 
control. In his letters, State papers 


and official reports no less than in 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights the voice of 
the common man became articu- 
late. 

Not that Jefferson ever believed 
in an unlimited, indiscriminate 
sharing of power with every peo- 
ple under all circumstances. James 
Truslow Adams does a service to 
the American tradition in point- 
ing out that the father of the 
Democratic Party was willing to 
trust the direction of affairs only 
to those citizens who by a record of 
experience and achievement had 
shown themselves worthy of legis- 
lative or administrative responsi- 
bility. Naturally the principle of 
liberty enunciated in this formula 
does not contain the germs of dic- 
tatorship or totalitarianism. 

This is by no means a biography 
of Thomas Jefferson or even an his- 
torical analysis of his age. Rather 
is it a thoughtful, generous appre- 
ciation of the liberal Americanism 
of a leader whose influence still 
pulsates strongly through the legis- 
lative and judicial halls of the na- 
tion. In that sense The Living Jef- 
ferson is an ideological biography. 
It is to be regretted that an inter- 
preter with such skill in striking 
the popular taste as J. T. Adams, 
should be superficial in his philos- 
ophy of “natural rights.” A sound 
understanding of the natural law 
as the basis of good government is 
the touchstone to a solution of 
many of our political and economic 
dilemmas. It may prove to be a far 
more effective check to bureaucratic 
centralization than the militant 
Bourbonism of the Liberty League. 

In a final chapter Mr. Adams es- 
says a slashing attack on the New 
Deal. Although the facts and fig- 
ures marshaled in this assault are 





irreproachably accurate, they are 
scarcely adapted to round out the 
picture of Jefferson so ably pre- 
sented in the preceding pages. The 
author would have vindicated his 
popularity and counterbalanced his 
partisanship by devoting this chap- 
ter to his criticism of an unrepre- 
sentative Congress. The crisis of 
the hour is accentuated not by the 
presence of an Alexander Hamil- 
ton in the White House but by the 
fact that we have too few followers 
of Thomas Jefferson in the House 
and Senate. J. F..T. 


Flowers of Evil. From the French 
of Charles Baudelaire. By George 
Dillon and Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75. 

Just about half a century ago 
vers libre was born in France from 
a revolt against the tyranny of the 
alexandrine or hexameter. Now by 
a curious reaction, we find two of 
our conspicuously modern poets— 
one of them the ranking woman 
lyrist of the United States—giving 
us a volume cast almost wholly in 
that form. To be sure, it is a book 
of seventy-two translations from 
Baudelaire upon which Miss Millay 
and -Mr. Dillon have collaborated 
with enthusiasm perhaps worthy 
of a greater cause. For, as Miss 
Millay points out in her preface, 
the long alexandrine has never 
fitted very comfortably into Eng- 
lish verse except at the end of a 
Spenserian stanza. This technical 
problem was the first difficulty con- 
fronting the translators. 

The second lay in the personal 
characteristics of Baudelaire’s 
work. That unhappy and decadent 
Parisian happened to be at his best 
a fine and subtle poet—at his worst 
a sentimental, obscene and perverse 
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one: so perverse that, as everybody 
knows, the first edition of Fleurs 
de Mal was promptly confiscated 
by the French police. To-day even 
its decadence seems obviously “dat- 
ed.” Contemporaries of Mr. Dillon 
and Miss Millay do not—unless they 
belong to the extreme Left Wing of 
a primitive Russian or Mexican so- 
ciety—enjoy diabolism, and find a 
“Litany to Satan” almost more ab- 
surd than blasphemous. The most 
defiant of our generation are less 
interested in evil than in having 
their own way. And remembering 
the revolutionary influence upon 
modern neh verse of the great 
trio, Verlaine, Mallarmé and Rim- 
baud, I should question Miss Mil- 
lay’s assertion that Baudelaire was 
“the most widely read poet of 
France,” just as I should question 
a French critic who declared that 
Poe was still the most popular poet 
in the United States. 

But have the translators succeed- 
ed in this matter of Englishing 
Baudelaire? Naturally, the answer 
must be largely a question of opin- 
ion or intuition—but it is one which 
the Americans candidly invite by 
publishing the French text opposite 
their own version. To the present 
reviewer the result does not often 
seem really happy, although it has 
obviously been a labor of tremen- 
dous love. Miss Millay has made a 
charming version of the celebrated 
“Invitation au Voyage”; but in most 
cases the loose run-over line defeats 
the essential formality of the alex- 
andrine. And is not “The servant 
that we had, you were so jealous 
of,”. rather a barbarous rendering 
of “La servante au grand ceeur dont 
vous étiez jalouse”? Perhaps both 
Edna Millay and George Dillon are 
too downright in their emotional 
methods to transpose the artificiali- 
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ties of poor Baudelaire. One cannot 
help wishing their energies might 
flow into the development of orig- 
inal work instead. K. B. 


Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By 
Henry Adams. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The reprint of this great book is 
very much to be welcomed. Henry 
Adams had it privately printed 
thirty years ago, and in 1913 Ralph 
Adams Cram with difficulty per- 
suaded him to allow it to be pub- 
lished under the aiispices of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
But it was too expensive to have a 
general circulation. Nowat last it 
is issued at a price that should give 
it the popularity it deserves. 

Primarily it is a study of early 
Gothic architecture, but it is much 
more than that. For it is an at- 
tempt to interpret the whole of the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
France in terms of architectural 
design. Theology and philosophy 
stand as pillars. The pointed arch 
and the vault symbolize mysticism. 
And the windows of stained glass 
glow like poetry. Mont-Saint- 
Michel represents the masculinity 
of the time, Chartres the femininity. 

The whole thing is an astound- 
ing tour de force which, while per- 
haps it exhibits the life of the Mid- 
dle Ages more vividly than does any 
other book, is too neatly patterned, 
too fanciful, to be accepted without 
reserve. There is no harm in imag- 


ining Taillefer chanting the Song of 
Roland before Duke William and 
his guest, Harold, in the great hall 
of St. Michael’s Mountain; on the 
con this becomes at once an 
illumination of the Chanson and of 
the Mount, though there is no his- 
torical warrant for the charming 
fancy. Where the danger lies is 
that the unwary may believe too 
implicitly all that Henry Adams has 
to say about the worship of the Vir- 
gin at Chartres: “She began to over- 
shadow the Trinity itself,” “The 
Trinity was absorbed in her.” And 
this he connects with “courtly love,” 
being careful, however, in doing so 
to omit all reference to the scandal- 
ous features of that system. 

“If you are to get the full enjoy- 
ment of Chartres, you must, for the 
time,” writes Mr. Adams, “believe 
in Mary as Bernard and Adam did.” 
More than a make-believe Faith he 
unfortunately never had. So that 
though his study has immense eru- 
dition and charm, as it is a glorious 
work of art; though it concludes 
with a noble essay on the synthesis 
of St. Thomas Aquinas considered 
as triumphant architecture, its 
skepticism, sympathetic as it is, 
remains skepticism, and, being 
such, cannot fully interpret the 
spiritual passion of either Mont- 
Saint-Michel or Chartres. Yet there 
can be no question as to the gran- 
deur of Henry Adams’s imagina- 
tive effort, and for this many gen- 
erations will be deeply in his debt. 

T. M. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Education Before Verdun. 
By Arnold Zweig. Translated by 
Eric Sutton (New York: The Vik- 
ing Press. $2.50). The Jew Bertin 
of Zweig’s other war novels, The 


Case of Sergeant Grischa and Young 
Woman of 1914 appears again in 


this. Bertin entered the War full 
of enthusiasm for Germany’s cause, 
but he was “educated” in the folly, 





waste and evil of war, as the Ger- 
mans were fighting their losing bat- 
tle at Verdun—“his aspirations lay 
in ashes.” The book is a most bit- 
ter indictment of war, and a lurid 
picture of its horrors. While the 
author gives due meed of praise to 
the bravery of a few officers and 
men, he stresses on every page the 
injustice, brutality, dishonesty and 
lust of the vast majority. The 
Catholic Bavarians are the villains 
of the piece, while the atheist and 
the unbelieving Jew come in for all 
the glory. A Catholic chaplain gives 
a decision on a marriage annul- 
ment that has no warrant whatever 
in canon law, and a Catholic nurse 
commits adultery to give spice to 
the narrative. We are told that 
Zweig spent eight years writing 
this book, the manuscript of which 
was confiscated by the German gov- 
ernment. It was finished in Pales- 


tine, and some of the bitterness of 
an enforced exile breathes in its 
vivid pages. 

Bones of Contention. By Frank 
O’Connor (New York: The Macmil- 


lan Co. $2.75). Although we fail 
to see eye to eye with Gerald Gould 
who finds passages worthy of Tur- 
genev and De Maupassant in the 
short stories of Frank O’Connor, 
we must needs grant him a share 
of that Irish magic which he men- 
tions in his Epilogue. Satire, hu- 
mor, sentiment, and burlesque play 
their parts in these pages, but the 
book on the whole leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth. Just as we were in- 
dignant at the stage Irishman of 
years ago, so we are bored to death 
with the vulgar men and women 
portrayed in many an Irish story of 
to-day. Frank O’Connor delights 
in sketching drunkards, bootleg- 
gers, thieves and women of ill re- 
pute; his priests are vulgar and ill 
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mannered; his peasants have the 
veneer of Catholicity, but little of 
its solid faith and devotion. When 
a certain English noble on a visit 
to this country spoke at dinner of 
the vulgarity of the American peo- 
ple, he was met with a merited re- 
buke by his hostess: “You must 
have had very poor letters of intro- 
duction.” What kind of company 
did Frank O’Connor keep in Ire- 
land? 

Up in the Hills. By Lord Dunsany 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00). It is a grand piece of fool- 
ing—this mock military history of 
Young Mickey Connor’s private war 
in the hills above Cranogue in April 
of 1922. Amid so much delicious 
wit, dialogue, and play of fancy, 
you may overlook the one serious 
strain of irony if you prefer; it is 
woven firmly but, for the most part, 
inconspicuously into the soft gay 
pattern of the tale. But for all that, 
Lord Dunsany is pretty clearly sug- 
gesting to his countrymen that the 
departure of the English has not 
been pure gain and that the forces 
of government are likely to prove 
humorless and a bit grim, whatever 
uniform they wear. There is an 
odd relaxed quality about this book. 
Lord Dunsany seems to have put 
his whole heart only into the parts 
which make us see the countryside 
itself and spring stealing over it. 
He says once of Mickey’s men: 
“They sat there bathing their 
minds in the beauty of Ireland.” 
The choicest parts of the book are 
those in which he seems to be doing 
that himself. 

Christina. By Claude Houghton 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.50). The destructive force 
of jealousy forms the basis of this 
strange tale. Peter Brand, a vigor- 
ous self-made man, finds release 
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from the rigors of success in his ro- 
mantic devotion to his beautiful 
and gracious young wife, Christina. 
The shock of her sudden death is 
followed by a further and more 
devastating blow—his accidental 
discovery of a bundle of love-letters 
to an unknown person, written in 
her hand. The novel is a psycho- 
logical study of the mental proc- 
esses and course of action which re- 
sult. The reader can hardly fail to 
guess the truth about the letters 
from the start, but if he can be gen- 
erous enough to brush aside in- 
credulity on this point, he will find 
much that is clever, gripping and 
thought-provoking in the rest. 

The Rolling Years. By Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). Another rural 
American novel of considerable 
length, this book gives an accurate 
if not too stirring picture of life in 
three generations of a Presbyterian 
Pennsylvania Community from 
1852 to 1910. It is very correct, in 
a literal sort of way, and the char- 
acters almost come to life, but over 
it all hangs a hampering sense of 
old newspaper files and costume 
cases in a museum of Americana. 
It has, however, a pleasant homeli- 
ness and a tone so wholesome as to 
be noteworthy in these days of 
murky novels, and it emphasizes 
the integrity of simpler folk and 
their unvarying sense of depend- 
ence on God. 

Dust Over the Ruins. By Helen 
Ashton (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). Here we have a light 
and faintly amusing story of the 
type familiar to movie fans. Five 
people, whose business is archzol- 
ogy, spend some months in too 
close association in a remote Ara- 
bian “dig.” An irresistible en- 
chantress, a cave-man husband and 
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a romantic youth become the in- 
évitable triangle. One doesn’t care 
much what happens to any of them. 

‘In the Second Year. By Storm 
Jameson (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). The title chosen 
for this story refers to its setting in 
the imaginary England of a pos- 
sible future dictatorship. Events 
are seen, for the greater part, 
through the eyes of a colorless ob- 
server, Andrew Hillier, who is a 
professor in some Norwegian uni- 
versity and has returned to Eng- 
land for a visit to his family and 
friends at the beginning of the 
story; but the author uses her right 
to independent omniscience at 
times when the mediumship of 
Andy does not suffice. As a novel, 
the book is moderately skillful; as 
a political essay, it follows so close- 
ly the lines of actual events in Eu- 
rope that a mere change of country 
does not seem reason enough for 
making fiction out of fact. The 
particular warning that Storm 
Jameson evidently feels impelled 
to sound for her countrymen does 
small justice to their own imagina- 
tive faculties. In accordance with 
the theme, the general tone is one 
of disillusion and despair. 


MISCELLANEOUS: A History of Sci- 
ence, Technology and Philosophy in 
the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. 
By A. Wolf with the Co-operation of 
F. Dannemann and A. Armitage 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$7.00). As a record of the achieve- 
ments of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in science and 
technology this volume will prove 
invaluable to the student. Seven 
hundred crowded pages give de- 
tails of all the important discoveries . 
of the period in both these fields. 
When the writer goes out’ of his 





province and ventures into the 
realms of philosophy and theology 
he manifests ignorance and preju- 
dice. He gives utterance to the 
usual nonsense in the Galileo case, 
declaring against all evidence that 
the Roman congregations which 
condemned Galileo, issued infallible 
decrees. In comparing medieval 
with modern thought the author 
more than once speaks of “the 
arbitrary boundaries of dogmas 
prescribed by authority,” and, with- 
out the slightest proof, asserts that 
“the chief obstacle in the path of 
science during the Middle Ages was 
the Church.” Special praise is due 
the three hundred illustrations and 
diagrams, and the select bibliogra- 
phy incorporated in the text. Pro- 
fessor Wolf promises two other 
volumes: one on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and another 
on ancient and medieval times. 


The Lost Generation. By Maxine 
Davis (New York: The Macmillan 


Co. $2.50). This author’s fellow 
journalists have already damned 
her book with unwarranted praise. 
It is a hasty expansion of her arti- 
cles in McCall’s Magazine and the 
Washington Post. She had been 
assigned to tour the United States 
for four months and study at first- 
hand the individual and group 
problems of unemployed young 
people. If she had done only this 
and then collaborated with a com- 
petent rewrite man, her book would 
have been short, unified and, within 
its modest limits, authoritative. To 
beat her competitors in the race for 
publication, she has padded her 
chapters with hasty interpretations 
of the very statistics that admitted- 
ly bore her. To disarm this sort of 
criticism, she has added a badly 
written preface. When the harried 
reporter daily pronounces rash 
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judgments on social, political, do- 
mestic, and religious problems, we 
can smile charitably. When he 
writes a book, we sometimes wince. 
Breezy colloquialisms, halfed sen- 
tences, and staccato paragraphs are 
inacceptable substitutes for the 
elaborate organization and clear ex- 
pression of profound thought. As 
a case book, The Lost Generation is 
valuable—but only to warier think- 
ers than the author. 

Bewildered Patient. By Marian 
Staats Newcomer (New York: Hale, 
Cushman & Flint. $1.75). This 
book is not intended to be a substi- 
tute for medical consultation, but 
to promote codperation between 
physician and patient and then 
again to act as a corrective to the 
false or inadequate notions about 
matters connected with health 
which the average American seems 
inevitably to absorb. To say that 
the author is a woman, @ wife, a 
physician, reverent in her outlook 
upon life, scientific in her approach 
to each subject discussed, simple 
and clear in the expression of her 
views, is to affirm that she combines 
qualifications rare indeed, but of 
singular importance in this sort of 
enterprise. These chapters demon- 
strate thorough training, wide ex- 
perience, native common sense. 
The book is delightfully free of af- 
fectation, pedantry, sensationalism. 
The author writes calmly and con- 
vincingly on: diet, constipation, 
sex, first aid, medical expenses, the 
private medicine cabinet, the ques- 
tion of choosing a;physician and 
scores of other practical points. Of 
the various attempts on the part of 
physicians to give the laity a work- 
ing knowledge of daily medical 
matters, it is not easy to name an- 
other equally successful. 


Yale Literary Magazine. Centen- 
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nial Number, 1936 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press). The Old 
Lady in Brown—that is, The Yale 
Literary Magazine—is hereby heart- 
ily congratulated. The Centennial 
Number contains simple evidence 
of the literary vigor that has accom- 
plished such a feat of longevity as 
few editors dare to dream of. 
About forty alumni, _ including 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Archibald 
MacLeish, Sinclair Lewis, William 
Lyon Phelps, Thornton Wilder and 
Philip Barry, have contributed at 
least their very best second best to 
celebrate the anniversary. 

Charm Never Fails. By Antoinette 
Donnelly (New York: A. L. Glaser 
&Co. $1.00). The reader will find 
a good deal of common sense and 
latent idealism in the advice given 
by Antoinette Donnelly as to the 
best way to cultivate charm. Her 
book deserves to be commended to 
a wide circle of readers, old as well 
as young; and one of its best les- 
sons is on the importance of the 
habit of relaxing. 

The Right Thing. By William O. 
Stevens (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50). Mr. Stevens under- 
takes to recommend what may be 
called a code of natural morality to 
that large percentage of the present 
generation, which is not interested 
in religion, and “does not take seri- 
ously the old theological wrap- 
pings.” Naturally he cannot go 
deeply into the question of the ulti- 
mate basis of moral conduct, but it 
is equally true that a great many of 
his readers would have no interest 


in such a discussion. In any event, 
the practical adyice he gives is 
along the right line. 

Good Manners. By Beth Bailey 
McLean, M.S. (Peoria, Ill.: The 


Manual Arts Press. $1.00). The 
student adviser of the high school 


at Evanston, Il., writes a little book 
intended to help young people to 
be well mannered, and. wisely says 
that good manners will come nat- 
urally if one is thoughtful and con- 
siderate of the rights of others. 
Very simple and practical, well di- 
vided, easy to read and not too ex- 
acting, it should be a welcome aid 
to all who are interested in bring- 
ing up children in the way they 
should go. 


PAMPHLET PuvBLICATIONS. — An 
Introduction to Mexico, by Anna Dill 
Gamble, Rev. R. A. McGowan and 
the Latin America Committee of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, gives very fully yet 
compactly the tragic story of Mex- 
ico, It provides an interpretation 
as well as an introduction for all 
who will, to see situations and prob- 
lems in this lovely land with “a see- 
ing eye” (Washington, D. C., 10 
cents). 

Rey. Vernon Johnson interprets 
with penetration and charm The 
Message of St. Teresa of Lisieux, 
leading the reader step by step 
along her “Little Way of Spiritual 
Childhood”; St. Thomas More at 
Home, by Mrs. Blundell of Crosby; 
Charles de Foucauld, by M. R. Hoste; 
St, Francis Xavier, by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale; St. Peregrine Laziosi, 
by a member of the Order of the 
Servants of Mary, provide. life 
stories of the deepest interest and 
a fascinating demonstration of the 
ways of God in the fashioning of 
Saints to fit. the place and the need. 
The conversion of Father Philip 
Fletcher, his organization of the 
Guild of Our Lady of Ransom, and 
his many other apostolic activities 
are related by G. Elliot Anstruther. 
Reprints are Benediction and Te 
Deum and The Converts’ Aid Society 
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(London: Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents each). 

What is Life?, by Rev. James F. 
Cunningham, C.S.P., and Journey 
and Journey’s End, by Rev. Walter 
Sullivan, C.S.P., fitly form the first 
issues of a series of “Design for 
Living”; Rev. John Overend, C.S.P., 
has compiled a very complete 

tion for Confirmation, pro- 
viding all necessary doctrinal and 
liturgical information, the rite of 
the Sacrament, prayers before and 
after; St. John Baptist de La Salle, 
by Brother Angelus of Manhattan 
College, gives a very intimate and 
attractive picture of the educator 
Saint. It is not surprising to find 
one as devoted to intellectual youth 
as Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
LL.D., retelling the magnetic story 
of Saint Augustine, the “Light of 
Africa” and indeed of the Church 
Universal; through her Visits to 


Theresa Neumann, Elizabeth Mar- 
able Brennan, LL.D., affords us a 
very personal introduction to this 


favored modern mystic. A Pas- 
sionist Father presents, “for Cath- 
olic High School Students,” A Cate- 
chism of Communism, calculated to 
give a clear notion of the exaggera- 
tions and basic evils of the Commu- 
nistic philosophy and procedure 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents each). 

I Was a Communist, by Alexei B. 
Liberov, is an interview in which 
an ex-Communist paints the lurid 
picture of real conditions in Soviet 
Russia (Brooklyn: International 
Catholic Truth Society, 10 cents). 

Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., shows 
What Catholicism and Communism 
Have in Common and their unalter- 
able lines of divergence; the points 
that “should give us pause” in the 
choice of Your Partner in 
ate admirably developed by 
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same author as also is the effective 
staying power of Forever and For- 
ever (St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 
10 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of April 8th 
offers a convenient reprint of the 
“Catholic Authors of Our Times” 
which resulted from the national 
plebiscite carried on by America, 
also an analysis of “What is a Cath- 
olic Press?” by Michael de la Be- 
doyére and an unpublished “Letter 
from Cardinal Newman” to the stu- 
dents of Maynooth College. The 
April 22d issue contains among 
other things a tribute to “St. 
Thomas Aquinas” as the builder of 
an imperishable monument — the 
Summa, by Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, 
S.J., and an article by Douglas 
Woodruff on “Labels That Mis- 
lead,” such as “Dark Ages,” Refor- 
mation,” etc. In the issues for May 
the addresses of Rev. Ignatius W. 
Cox, S.J., over Station WLWL, on 
our economic order, are completed. 
“Murder Dressed as Mercy” is well- 
handled by Rev. Martin J. Scott, 
S.J., in the May 8th issue, which 
also carries an address on “Educa- 
tional Ideas and Ideals,” by Rev. 
Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J. A thought- 
ful article on the “Morality of 
Sterilization” by Doctor Mahoney 
will be found in the issue of May 
22d (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents per issue). 

The Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence offers a report by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., of the 
Fifth International Commission 
For the Improvement of Rural Life, 
showing likeness and contrast in 
organization and procedure to this 
end on the two continents, with 
special analysis of the noted Bel- 
gian Catholic organization of the 
Boerenbond (10 cents). The Cath- 
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olic Conference on Industrial Prob- 


lems (Washington, D. C.: 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue), in a con- 
densed report of The Syracuse Meet- 
ing, gives the kernel of “Catholic 
Social Teaching” on “Income, Prop- 
erty, Prices,” “Organization,” “Leg- 
islation” and the necessary ele- 
ments of a “Better Social Order” 
(10 cents). 

The practical implications of the 
“priesthood of the laity” referred to 
by St. Peter, are beautifully stated 
and developed in How Every Chris- 
tian Can Offer Holy Mass by the 
Rev. Gregory Rybrook of the Pre- 
monstratensians (West De Pere: 
St. Norbert’s Abbey, 5 cents). An 
analogy between the petitions of 
our “Lord’s Prayer” and the “Seven 
Last Words” of The Lord’s Prayer 
on the Cross is shown most effective- 
ly by Right Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. (Pater- 
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ton, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
10 cents). 

The most recent Encyclical of His 
Holiness on The Catholic Priest- 
hood; sketches of St, Madeleine 
Sophie Barat and of St. Brigid of 
Ireland, the latter by Alice Cur- 
tayne; a very useful Little Book of 
Indulgences and The Common Sense 
of Faith, presented in anecdotes by 
Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., form 
the output of the Australian Cath- 
olic Truth Society (5 cents each). 

International Conciliation for April 
is devoted to the consideration of 
“Germany and Japan Today.” The 
May issue takes up “The Chaco 
Arms Embargo,” “The French 
Peace Plan,” “Insurance Against 
War,” by Hon. William E. Richard- 
son; “Facing the Future,” .by Mrs. 
August Belmont, and “Isolation,” 
by M. J. N. Métaxa (New York: 405 
West 117th Street, 5 cents per copy). 
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